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The WOODPECKERS®. 


tas Pic. Buff. 
Pici. Linnæus, ue. 


| OSE animals alone, which live upon 


the fruits of the earth, join in ſociety, 


Nature entertains them with a perpetual be, 
banquet, and abundance begets thoſe gentle 


peaceful diſpoſitions which are fitted for 


ſocial intercourſe, Other animals are con- 


ſtantly engaged in the purſuit of prey; 


* In Greek the Woc pe was called Areal, 
AovoronemIng from Jer3gor, a tree, us, an oak, and ale, 


to hollow out by blows; alſo Zvnuzor®-, from Evauy, | wood, 
and »onlu, to cut, and in Heſychius Se. Ariſtophanes 


calls it, Taxa, from wee, an ax, alluding to the form 
and office of its bill: in modern Greek Kovexovn: ns. | Pliny 
terms it Picus Arborarius. The Hebrew name is Anapha, 


and according to others, Bleſchiat. In Italian Pico, or 


Picebio. In German Specht. In Flemiſh Spicht. In Spaniſh 
Beguebo. In Poliſh Dxiexiol. In Turkiſh Segarieck, .. 
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2 __ WOODPFECKERS. 


urged by want, reſtrained by apprehenfions 
of danger, they depend tor ſubſiſtence on 
the vigour of their own exertions: they 
have ſcarce time to ſatisfy their immediate 
deſires, and no leiſure to cheriſh the bene- 
volent affections. Such is the ſolitary con- 
dition of all the carnivorous birds, except 
a few cowardly tribes which prowl on putrid 
carrion, and rather combine like robbers, 
than unite as friends. 
And of all the birds which earn their 
ſubſiſtence by ſpoil, none leads a life ſo 
laborious and fo Poet as the Woodpecker. 
Nature has condemned it to inceſſant toil 
and ſlavery. While others freely employ 
their courage or addreſs, and either ſhoot 
on rapid wing, or lurk in cloſe ambuſh; 
the Woodpecker is conſtrained to drag out 
an inſipid exiſtence in boring the bark and 
hard fibres of trees, to extract its humble 
prey. Neceſſity never ſuffers any inter- 
miſſion of its labours; never grants an 
interval of ſound repoſe: often during the 
night it ſleeps in the ſame painful poſture 
as in the fatigues of the day. It never 
ſhares the cheerful ſports of the other in- 
habitants of the air: it joins not their vocal 
concerts, and its wild cries, and ſaddening 
tones, while they diſturb the ſilence of the 
foreſt, expreſs conſtraint and effort. Its 
| move 


WOODPPECK ERES. 3 


movements are quick; its geſtures, full of 


inquietude; its looks, coarſe and vulgar; 
it ſhuns all ſociety, even that of its own 
kind; and when it is prompted by luſt to 
ſeek a companion, its appetite is not ſoft- 


ened by delicacy of feeling. 
Such is the narrow and groſs inſtinct 
ſuited to a mean and a gloomy life. The 


organs with which the Woodpecker is fur- 
niſhed, correſpond to its deſtination, Four 


thick nervous toes, two turned forwards, 
and two backwards“, the one reſembling 
a ſpur, being longeſt and ſtouteſt ; all of 


them armed with thick hooked nails, con- 


nected to a very ſhort and extremely muſ- 
cular foot, enable the bird to cling firmly, 
and to creep in all directions on the trunks 
of trees +. Its bill is edged, ſtraight, wedge- 
ſhaped, ſquare at the baſe, channelled long- 
wiſe, flat, and cut vertical at its tip like 
a chiſel : this is the inſtrument with which 
it pierces the bark, and bores into the 
wood, to extract the inſects, or their eggs, 
The ſubſtance of the bill is hard and ſolid ||, 


and riſes out of the cranium, which 1s very 


thick. Powerful muſcles act upon its ſhort 
neck, and direct its inceſſant blows, which 


* Aldrovandus. 
+ Ariſtotle. Lib. ix. 9. 
| Belon and Ariſtotle. 


a, ſomes 
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4 _WOODPECKERS, 
ſometimes penetrate even to the pith of 
the wood. It darts its long tongue, which 
1s tapered and rounded like an earth-worm, 
and tipt with a hard bony point, like a 
needle. Its tail conſiſts of ten ſtiff quills, 
bent inwards, truncated at the ends, beſet 
with hard briſtles; and this often ſerves it 
as a reſt, while employed in a conſtrained, 
and often inverted, poſture, It breeds in 


the cavities which it has in part formed 
itſelf; the progeny iſſue from the heart of 


the tree, and, though furniſhed with wings, 
they are almoſt confined to the verge of its 


circumference, and condemned to tread the ; 


dull round of life. 
The genus of the Woodpecker contains 
a great number of ſpecies, which differ in 


ſize and in colours. The largeſt ; is equal 
in bulk to the crow; and the ſmalleſt ex- 


ceeds not the titmouſe. But few individuals 


are included in each ſpecies ; which muſt 


ever be the caſe where a laborious courſe 
of life checks multiplication, Yet nature 


has placed Woodpeckers in all countries 


where ſhe has planted trees, and in greater 
plenty in the warm climates. There are 
only twelve ſpecies in Europe, and in the 
arctic regions; but we may reckon twenty- 


ſeven from the hot countries of America, 


of en and of Aſia. And An, though 
0 


W 


WOODPECKERS. _ 8 
we have conſiderably abridged the number, 
thirty-nine ſpecies ſtill remain ; fixteen of 
which were hitherto unknown.—We may 
obſerve in general, that the Woodpeckers 
of either continent differ from other birds 
in the ſhape of the feathers of the tail, 
which terminate in a point more or leſs 
ſharp. 

The three ſpecies of Woodpeckers known 
in Europe are he Green, the Black, and the 
Variegated. Theſe have no varieties in our 
climates, and would ſeem to have migrated 
from the parent families in both continents, 
After theſe European ones, we ſhall range 
the foreign Wood perry akin to them, 
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The: "GREEN WOODPECKER®, 


5 Pic 2 | Buff. | 
| Pigus Viridis. Linn. Gmel. Ec. Ke. 


. The Wad-Spite, Rain fowl, High- hoe or Hew-hole. Will. 


1 "x 1 Is is the beſt known, and the moſt 
common of the Woodpeckers, It ar- 
rives in the ſpring, and makes the foreſts 
reſound with the ſhrill harſh cries riacacan, 
_ tiacacan, which ate heard at a great diſtance. 
| Theſe ſounds are utrered chiefly when it 


* bounds in the air, fioking, and again riſing 
by ſtarts, and deſcribing its waved tracks; 


but though 1 it mounts only to a ſmall height, 
it can fly from wood to wood. 1n the pair- 


ing ſeaſon, it has, beſides its ordinary cry, 
a call of courtſhip, which reſembles in 
ſome. meaſure a loud continued burſt of 


laughter tio tio, tio, tio, tio, repeated ty, 
or forty times in ſucceſſion FE: 


. Ariſtotle terms it Kot. Among the Cs it re- 


| ceived the appellation Picus Martius, being conſigned to the 


God of War. In Italian it bears the names Piccio, and 
Pico Verde. In German, Grun- Specht. In Swediſh, Weds 
knarr, Groen-joeling and Groen-Spick. In Daniſh and Nor- 
wegian, Gron- Spæt and Gnul. S pœt. In Lapponic, Zhiane. 


+ Aldrovandus ſays, that it is filent in ſummer; pro- 
bably it reſumes its cry in autumn, for in that ſeaſon we 


The 


have heard it make the woods to reſound, 
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GREEN WOODPECKER 7 


The Green-Woodpecker is ſeen oftener 


on the ground || than the other Woodpeck- 


ers, particularly near ant-hills, where we 
maybe ſure to find- it, and even to catch it 


by means of a nooſe, It inſerts its long 


tongue into the narrow hole, through which 


the ants commonly iſſue, and as ſoon as it 


feels the tip covered with theſe inſects, it 
withdraws, and ſwallows them. But when 
theſe little republicans are inactive and 
ſtill, or t pid with cold, the bird aſſaults 
their citadel, and, employing both feet and 
bill, ſoon W880 a breach, and at eaſe de- 
yours them, and their chryſalids. 

At other times it creeps againſt the trees, 


which it ſtrikes with inceſſant blows ;' and, 


labouring with the moſt ſtrenuous aftivity, 


it often ſtrips them of- all their bark. The 


ſtrokes of its bill are audible at a diſtance, 
ahd may be diſtinctly counted. In other 
reſpects it is indolent, and will ſuffer a 
perſon to approach near it, and will endea- 


vour only to conceal itſelf from the ſportſ- 


man, by warping round the branch, and 


clinging on the oppoſite ſide. It has been 
ſaid} that, after a few knocks, it removes 
to another part of the tree to obſerve if it 
has pierced it; but its view is rather to 


3 ͤũ0f Oo gather 


* GREEN WOODPECKER. 


gather on the bark the inſects which it has 
rouſed and put in motion: and, what is 
more certain, it judges from the ſound of 


the blow in what cranies the worms are 


lodged, or where there is a proper cavity 
for its own accommodation. 


It uſually forms its neſt in the heart of 


ſome worm-eaten tree, at the height of fif- 


teen or twenty feet above the ground, and 


ofteneſt in the ſofter kinds of wood, the 

aſpin, or the willow, rather than the oak. 
Both male and female, by turns, labour 
inceſſantly in boring the freſh part of the 
timber, until they penetrate to the rotten 


center. Then they faſhion and enlarge the 


cavity, and throw out with their feet the 
chips and wood duſt: ſometimes they make 
the hole ſo deep and crooked, that the light 
cannot enter, and they rear their young in 


the dark. They commonly lay five eggs, 


which are greeniſh, with ſmall black ſpots. 
The infant brood begin to creep before 
they are able to fly, The parents ſeldom 


leave them; they rooſt very early, and re- 
poſe | in their holes till day. 
Some naturaliſts have thopght the 9 


Woodpecker was the rain- bird of the an- 
cients, luvia avis, becauſe it is generally 


believed to foretell rain by an unuſual cry, 
which 1 is drawling ad plaintive, Pbeu, peu, 


Pben, 
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GREEN WOODPECKER, „ 


pbeu, and may be heard at a very conſider- 
able diſtance. Hence the Engliſh call it 


rain-fowl, and ſome provinces of France, 
ſuch as Burgundy, it is vulganly termed 


the miller's procurer (procureur du meunter ). 
| Theſe obſervers allege, that as this bird 
ſhews a foreſight of the ſtate of the atmo- 


ſphere, ſuperſtition would naturally aſcribe 
to it a more profound and wonderful ſaga- 


city. The Woodpecker held a principal 
rank among the auſpices *; its hiſtory or 
fable was interwoven with the mythology 
of the ancient heroes of Latium +; its 
geſtures were regarded as ſignificant, and 
its appearance foreboded impending fate. 
Pliny relates a curious incident, which ex- 
hibits in the ancient Romans two qualities 


that might be deemed incompatible, ſuper- 


ſtitious obſervance, and elevation of ſen- 
timent FE. 


The 


* Pici Martit , . . in | auſpicatu mag ni 585 1 Principalis 
Latio unt in auguriiss Plin. Lib. x. 18. 
+ Picus, ſon of Saturn, and father of Faunus, was rand 


father of king Latinus. For deſpiſing the love of Circe, 


he was changed into a Green Woodpecker : he became one 


of the rural gods, under the name of Picumnus, While the 


ſhe-wolf ſuckled Romulus and Remus, this ſacred Wood- 


pecker was ſeen to alight on their cradle. See Farther, 
Geſner, p- 678. | 


t A woodpecker alighted on the 3 5 the prætor Zlius : 
Tae he was fitting on bis tribunal 1 in the forum, and 


duffered 


10 GREEN WOODPECKER 
The ſpecies of the Green Woodpecker is 


found in both continents; and, though it 


contains few individuals, they are widely 


ſpread, The Green Woodpecker of Louiſi- 


ana is the ſame with that of Europe || ; and 


that of the Antilles is only a variety Y 


Gmelin mentions his having ſeen, among 


the Tunguſe Tartars, a cinereous Green 


Woodpecker, which muſt be akin to the 


European *. Nor ſhall we helitate to range 


with it the gray- headed Woodpecker from 


een a: SERIE; and which 


f affered itſelf to be taken by the hand; The augurs adi con- 


ſulted on this prodigy, declared, that the empire was threaten- 


ed with deſtruction, if the bird was liberated, and the prætor 
with death, if it was kept. Inſtantly Tubero tore it with 
his hands; ſhortly after, Pliny _ the reſponſe v was ful- 
filled. Lib. v. 18. 


Il Dupratz. | 
There is a bird called carpenter in St. Domingo, no 


doubt, becauſe it ſhapes and hollows trees; if it be not the 
* Green Woodpecker of Europe, it is a bird of the ſame 


ſpecies ; it has its colours, its form, its note, and its habits. 
It does much injury to the palm trees, which it bores in 
many places, and often quite through, which makes them 
frail and periſhable. It is alſo very fond of the cocoa nut. 
We are obliged to hunt it when that fruit comes to maturity, . 


Nite of the Seal er Leſebwre Deſhayes, 


*The Tunguſes of Nijaia-tunguoka aſcribe virtues to 
the cinereous Green Woodpecker; they roaſt this bird, pound 
it, mix it with any ſort of fat, except that of bears, becauſe 
this quickly grows rancid, and with this compound beſmear 
the arrows which they uſe in the chace: an animal ſtruck 
with one of theſe arrows, inſtantly falls, / gage. en Siberiey 
par Gmelin, tom, II. P. 113. 

Klein 
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Klein and Briſſon conſider as a diſtinct ſpe- 


cies. In fact, the only difference between 
it and our Green Woodpecker, is, that its 


plumage is paler, and its head not marked 
with:bright red, though there is a tint of 


that colour on the front. Edwards very 


juſtly attributes the alteration of its 


hues to the influence of climate. Briſſon 
makes the ye/low Woodpecker of Perſia ano- 


ther * ſpecies, though in all probability it 
is nothing but a Green Woodpecker, Its 


ſize and almoſt its colours, are the ſame; 


and Aldrovandus formed his deſcription 


from a figure exhibited at Venice; and ſuch 
flender authority merits no attention, 
| Belon conceived the black Woodpecker to 


be a ſpecies of the Green Woodpecker; and 
this error has been adopted by Ray, who 
reckons two kinds of Green Woodpeckers. 


Theſe overſights are occaſioned by the miſ- 
application of terms: ſuch has alſo been 
the caſe with the appellation picus martius, 
which is often beſtowed on the Woodpeckers 


pPicus Perſicus. Cel. 
Picus Luteus Perſicus. Brif. 5 
Picus Luteus Cyanopus Perſicus. Alarow. 
Picchio Giallo (yellow). Zinn. 
Specific character: it is yellow; its upper furface, the 


tips of the quills of its wings, and the {paces about its 


Eyes are r 


— . :— ͤ—öñſ f ¶ Ri 1 er 
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12 GREEN WOODPECKER. 


in general, though originally it belonged | 


excluſively to the Green Woodpecker. 
SGeſner has aſſerted, and Aldrovandus hag 


endeavoured to prove, that the Colios of 


Ariſtotle was the Green Woodpecker: but 


almoſt all other naturaliſts have maintained 
that it was the Oriole. It may therefore be 


proper to diſcuſs theſe opinions, both with 


a view to complete the hiſtory of theſe 
birds, and to elucidate two difficult paſſages | 
an Ariſtotle, 


In Theodore Gaza's edition of Ariſtotle, 


the word x., which he tranſlates Galgulus, 


or Oriole, occurs twice in the ſame chapter, 


It is firſt repreſented as hoſtile to the Aeg, 
and then as aſſociating with that bird, and 
/ haunting the ſides of rivers and buſhes * ; 
that ſort of life is not aſcribed to the "WR 
mer, which to avoid confuſion ought to be 

read x And what Ariſtotle mentions 
in another paſſage +, when he treats more 


fully of the K 5 ; that they are nearly as 
large as the turtle, that their voice is ſtrong, 
&c. agrees perfectly with the character of the 
Green W but it has beſides a 


Hage 8 9 NeXuac 3 beg denotes a thicket proper 


ſor an ambuſcade. 
+ Lib. viii. 3. 


4 Obſerve, that he ap de under the article birds 
that live upon inſects and gnats. 


| property 
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GREEN WOODPECKER 13 


property peculiar to itſelf, that it eagerly 
bores the trees, and procures its ſubſiſtence from 
the rotten parts. The epithet Xx«g; too, which 


Ariſtotle beſtows, ſignifies green, not yellow, 
as Gaza renders it; and when we confider 


that the antient philoſopher ranges the 


Kone after two Woodpeckers and before the 
_ creeper, we cannot for a moment doubt, 


but that he means by it the Green Wood» 
pecker. 


Albertus and Scaliger were e aſſured that 
the Green Woodpecker could learn to ſpeak, 


and that it ſometimes pronounces words 


diſtinctly: Willughby juſtly diſhelieves it. 


The ſtructure of its tongue, which is long 


and worm-ſhaped, appears entirely unfit 


to articulate ſounds ; and its wild intract- 
able nature cannot ſubmit to education: 

for how could a bird be trained in the 
domeſtic ſtate, Which lives only upon the 


inſects that lurk under the bark of trees“? 
According 


„The Viſcount de Querhoent aſſures us, however, that 


he kept them at leaſt for ſome time but he confirms us in the 
idea of their untractable diſpoſition. I have ſeen, ſays he, 
young Green Woodpeckers which I was rearing, and which 


were ſtill in the neſt, fight with each other obſtinately. 


When I opened trees where was a brood, the parents con- 
ſtantly forſook them, and left them to periſh of hunger. 


The woodpeckers are vicious and quarrelſome; birds weaker 
than them are ever their victims; they break the ſcull with 


their bill, without afterwards preying on it. I had one in 


Aa room. 
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14 GREEN WOOD PECEK TER. 
According to Friſch, the males alone 

bave red on the head; and Klein makes 

the ſame aſſertion. Salerne ſays, that they 


were miſtaken, and that the young ones 
have all the upper ſide of the head red, 


eee.uen in the neſt, According to the obſer- 
=: vation of Linnzus, this red varies; and 
/ appears mixed ſometimes with black ſpots, 
= and ſometimes with grey ones, and, in a 


few inſtances, without any ſpots at all, 
[| Some individuals, which are probably old 
1 Ns males, aſſume a red tint on the two black 
J muſtachoes which ariſe from the corners of 
| be bill, and their colours are in general 
| : more vivid. 
Friſch relates, that es dura 
ing winter, the Green Woodpeckers plun= 


. 5 © cer bee-hives. We doubt this fact, eſpe- 
[ 25 cially as in France few or none of theſe 
1 birds remain through the inclement ſeaſon, 


and it is unlikely that the colder climate of 
Germany ſhould prove more inviting. 

When we diſſect them, we commonly 
find the crop filled with ants, They have 
no cecum, which is wanting equally in all 
birds of this kind ; but inſtead of it there 


o 
9 
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a room with partridges, and it killed them all one after 
another. When I entered, it climbed up my legs. Ie 
walked out into the fields, and returned to eat in its room. 


They are very familiar, but feel no attachment. . 
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is a dilatation of the inteſtine. The gall- 
bladder is large; the alimentary canal two 
feet long; the right teſticle round, the left 
one oblong and arched, which is the natural 
ſtructure, ſince it was verified on a 58 
number of ſubjects *. 


But the mechaniſm of the tongue has 


been a ſubje& of admiration among all 


naturalifts. Borelli and Aldrovandus have 
deſcribed the form and functions of that 
organ: Olaus Jacolæus, in the Acts of 
Copenhagen, and Mery, in the Memoires 


of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, have 
delineated its curious anatomy. The tongue 


of the Green Woodpecker 18, accurately 
ſpeaking, only the bony tip, and what is 


uſually taken for the tongue is the os u’ 


inveſted with a membranous coat, and ex- 


f tending backwards into two long branches, 
at firſt oſſeous, and afterwards cartilagi- 


nous: theſe, after encircling the windpipe, 
reflect towards the head, and running cloſe 
in a furrow along the ſkull, they are in- 
ſerted on the forehead at the root of the bill. 


They are elaſtic cords, furniſned with an 
apparatus of muſcles, both extenſors and 
retractors, which ſerve to move and direct 


this ſort of tongue, The whole is ſheathed 


9 Willughby. 


y VF 
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ib GREEN WOODPECKER, 
by the prolongation of the ſkin, which 


lines the lower niandible, and which extends 
when the os hygides is protruded, and col- 
1 lapſes, in annular wrinkles, as that bone is | 
| retracted. The bony tip, which is the real | 


tongue, is connected to the extremity, and 
Covered with a ſcaly horn, beſet with ſmall 
hooks bent back : and that it may be capable 
1 both to hold and to pierce its prey, it is 
| naturally moiſtened with a viſcous fluid, 
i That diſtills from two excretory ducts which 
a. riſe from a double gland. After this ſtruc- 
[| ture the tongue of all the Woodpeckers is 
= =: faſhioned ; indeed we might conclude from 
| Ty analogy, that it alfo obtains in ſuch birds 
in general, as protrude their tongue by 
= extending it 
. Green Woodpecker has 4 very large 
Y 3 head, and can briſtle the red feathers that 
| cover its crown, which induced Pliny to 
term it tufted *. It is ſometimes caught by 
the decoy, but very rarely : it anſwers not 
the call ſo much as the noiſe made by 
ſtriking the tree where it lodges, and which 
| reſembles that uſually occaſioned by its own 
5 boring. Sometimes it is ſeized by the neck 
x in ſprings, as it creeps along the ſtake. 
But it is very coarſe food, and always ex- 


1 . - - . 
it | * Cirrhas pico martio. 
: 


ceedingly 


GREEN WOODPECKER. ty 
ceedingly lean and dry; though Aldrovan- 
dus ſays, that theſe birds are eaten in win- 
ter at Bologna, and are then pretty fat : 
this acquaints us,” at Jeaſt, that they remain 
during that ſeaſon in Italy, while * diſ- 
appear in France [A]. 
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La] Specific. charafier of the Picks Frith ; it is Ning 
its head crimſon, | 
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Carrert, agree, that in thoſe iflands there 
is a ſpecies of Green Woodpecker as large 


regard to length, and not to bulk. It 1s 
rero, Or the Forger, by Spaniards, on ac- 
in ſtriking againſt the trees, and which 
may be heard, ſays Camel, at the diſtance 


of three hundred paces. Its voice is coarſe 
and raucous; its head red and tufted ; ; its 


. Z ³¹¹¹ü ea CE e——_ 


excavate its neſt in the hardeſt treos. 
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FOREIGN BIRDS 


0 P THE 


Ancient Continent, which are related to the 
GREEN WODDPECEE R. 


The PALALACA, 
OR 


GREAT GREEN WOODPECKER 
of the Philippines, 


Firſt Species. 
Picus Pliliparum. Lath, p 


AMEL, in his account of the birds that 
| inhabit the Philippines, and Gemelli 
as an ordinary hen ; meaning probably with 
called Palalaca by the iſlanders, but Her- 


count of the loud noiſe which it makes 


plumage of a green ground, Its bill 13 
extremely firm and ſolid, and enables it to 


1 


' RG 


3 


Another PAL AL A CA; 


SPOT TED GREEN WOODPECKER 
of the Philippines. 


Second Species. 


Picus Manillenfis. Gmel. 
The Manilla Green Woedpecher. Lath, 


Tous differs iititely from the former it 
its ſize and colours. Sonnerat calls bh 


the Speckled Woodpecker (Pic Grivels), 


is of an intermediate bulk between 12 
variegated and Green Woodpeckers, though 


nearer that of the latter: on each feather 


in the whole of the foreſide of the body, 


there is a ſpot of duſky white, framed in 


blackiſh brown, which forms a rich ena- 


mel; the mantle of the wings is rufous, 
tinged with aurora-yellow, which, on the 


back, afſumes a more brilliant hue, verging 
on red; the rump is carmine; its tail raſty 


gray; and its head bears a tuft, waved with 
yellowiſh rufous on a brown ground. 


4. 
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The GREEN WOODPECK ER 
of Goa. 


Third Species. 


Picus Goenis. Gmel. 


'T is ſmaller than the European, The 
red feathers on its head are gathered 


into a tuft, and its temples are bordered by 


a white ſtripe, which widens on the arch 
of the neck; a black zone deſcends from 


the eye, and tracing a zigzag, falls upon 


the wing, whoſe ſmall coverts are equally 
black ; a fine gold ſpot covers the reſt of 


the wing, and terminates in greeniſh yel- 


low on the {mall quills ; the great ones are 


as it were indented with ſpots of greeniſh 
white, on a black ground; the tail is black; 


the belly, the breaſt, and the foreſide of the 


neck, as far as under the bill, are mailed 
lightly with white and black. This bird 1s 


one of the moſt beautiful of the Wood- 


peckers ; it bears a ſtriking reſemblance to 
the following, which, Joined to the circum- 
ſtance, that they inhabit contiguouſly, would 


induce us to conclude that they are the 
ſame, or at leaſt two kindred ſpecies. 


Wes"; 
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The GREEN WOODPECKER 
of Bengal. 
Fourth Species. 


Picus Bengalenſis. Linn. Gmel. Klein and 98 
The Bengal Creeper. Albin. e 


The FO Indian Woodpecker. Edw. 


1. is of the ſame ſize with the preceding, 
and ſimilar to it. The gold colour is 


more ſpread on the wings, and covers the 
. back alſo; a white line, riſing from the 
eye, deſcends on the fide of the neck like 
the black zigzag of the Goa Woodpecker; 
the tuft, though more diſplayed, appears 
only on the back of the head * whoſe 
crown and foreſide are clothed with ſmall 
; black feathers, beautifully {potted with white 
drops; the plumage under the bill, and on 
the throat, is the ſame in both birds; the 
breaſt and ſtomach, are white, croſſed and 
U mailed with blackiſh and brown, but leſs 
ſo in this than the preceding. Theſe mi- 
nute differences would not perhaps be ſuf- 
ficient to diſtinguiſh the two ſpecies z but 


* A character more remarkable than ie of black 23 
by which Linnzus defines the ſpecies, 


5 the 
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pecker of Briſſon +, but alſo his Cape-of | 


bears a cloſer reſemblance. The reaſon 


our Green Bengal Woodpecker. Albin, who 


larger, and as equal in bulk to the Euro- 


ſame bird through the three deſcriptions, 


its creſt red, its nape black; below and before it is white 
ſpotted with black. 


3. variegated with white and black; the upper part of 


thers, brown; the upper and back part of its head, red; 


22 GREEN WOODPECKER. 
the Goa Woodpecker has its bill one third 
longer than that of Bengal [A]. 

With the Bengal Woodpecker, I ſhall 
range not only the Green Bengal Wood- 


Good- Hope Woodpecker 2, which indeed 


perhaps is, that the one from the Cape- of 
Good - Hope was deſcribed from nature, 

while the other was taken from Edward's 
figure, which is only ſomewhat larger than 


deſcribes the ſame bird, repreſents it as ſtill Þ 


pean. But notwithſtanding theſe differences 
in the colours and ſize, it is eaſy to ſee the 


[A] Specific character of the P7cus Bengalenſis. "It is green, 


+ Picus Viridis Bengalenfis. Briſf. 8 

Thus deſcribed: © it is creſted.; above yellowiſh green, 
delow white; the margins of its feathers, brown; ; its creſt, 
red; the fore part of its head, and the lower part of its 


its neck, black; a bright white bar extending from the 
eyes along the ſides of the neck; its tail. quills digen 
ſhaded with dull green,” 

I Picus Cafitis Bone Sei. Briff, 

Thus deſcribed: „it is orange above, hining with 4 
golden hue ; below dirty white ; the margins of its fea- 
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the upper part of its neck and its rump, blackiſh ; a bright 
white bar extended from the noſtrils below the eyes, and 
Ang the fides of the neck; its tail-guills, blackiſh,” 
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The GO E RT A N, 
Green Woodpirker of Ae 


Fifth Borer. 


Picus. Goertan. Gmel. 


The SOS TRIO Woodpecker, 


5 T* 15 Woodpecker, which- is termed 

Giertan at Senegal, is not ſo large as the 

Green Woodpecker, and ſcarcely equal to the 
variegated one, The upper furface of the 
body is brown-gray, tinged with dull green- 
iſh, ſpotted on the wings with waves of 
faint white, and interrupted on the head 
and rump by two marks of fine red; all 
the under ſurface of the body is gray ſtain- 
ed with yellowiſh, This ſpecies and the 
two following were unknown to natu- 


raliſts. 


The Little Striped WOODPECKER 


of Senegal. 


Sixth Species. 1 75 


Picus Senegalenſis. Gmel. 
The Geld-backed M. — — 


1 1 HIS Woodpecker is not larger than _ 
— ſparrow ; the upper fide of its head is 
red; a brown half maſk paſſes over the 


front, and behind tlie eye; the plumage, 


which is waved on the fore part of the 
body, exhibits ſmall feſtoons, alternately 
brown, gray, and dull white; the back is 


of a fine gold fulvous, Which alſo tinges 


the great quills of the wing, whoſe coverts, 
as well as thoſe of the rump, are greeniſh. 
Though much inferior in ſize to the Euro- 
pean Woodpeckers, we fhall find that this 
African ſpecies is by no means the imalle(. 


of this extenſive genus. 
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The Gray-headed WOODPECKER 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 


Seventh Species. 


Picus Aurantius. Linn. and Gmel. 
Picus Capitis Bone Spei. Briſſ. 
| The Orange M. PITT. : Lath. 


Ares all the Wos have a 
mottled plumage, but in the preſent 
no colours are ſet in contraſt. A dull olive 


brown covers the back, the neck and the 
breaſt; the reſt of the plumage is deep 
gray, which is only ſomewhat lighter on 
the head; there is a red tinge at the origin 
of the tail. — This Woodpec! ser is not fo 
large as a lark. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Proms Aurantius © abore it 
18 e ; its nape, its rump, and the gale of its tail are 


| black, 
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BIRDS of the New Continent, | 


| * Which are related to the 


GREEN WOODPECKER. 


The Striped WOOD PECKER 
of St. Domingo. = up 


Fig Species. 


Picus Striatus, Gmel. 
Picus Dominicen/”s Striatus. Brifl. 


The Rayed I. codpecker, Lath, 


RISSON deſcribes this bird in two dif- 
+= ferent places; firſt under the name of 
the Striated Woodpecker of St. Domingo, and 
again under that of the Little Striated Mood. 
pecker of St. Domingo, which he aſſerts to 
be ſmaller than the former, though the 
_ meaſures which he aſſigns in detail are the 
ſame; and with the ſalvo, at the ſecond 
may be the female of the firft, he regards them 
as two diſtinct ſpecies. But a ſingle in- 
ſpection of the figures will ſuffice to ſhew, 
that the differences reſult ſolely from age 

or 
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STRIPED WOODPECKER. 27 


or ſex. In the firſt, the crown of the head 
is black; the throat gray; the olive tinge 
of the body lighter, and the black ſtripes 


on the back are not ſo broad, as in the 


ſecond, which has the whole of the crown 


of the head red, and the fore part of the 
body pretty dull, with the throat white; 
but, in other reſpects, their ſhape and 
plumage are perfectly ſimilar. This bird 
is nearly as large as the variegated Wood- 
pecker ; all its upper garb is cut tranſ- 
verſely with black and olive bars; the green 


tinge appears on the gray of the belly, and 
more vividly on the rump, whoſe extremity 


is red; the tail is black. 


” — — —ů— 
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T he Little Olive WOODPECKER 
* of N. Domingo. 


Second Species. 


Picus Paſſerinus. Linn. and Gmel. 
Picus Daminicenſis Minor. Briſſ. 
The Paſſerine La rat Jes 


nearly of the fize with the lark; 
the crown of the head red, and its ſides 
ruſty gray; all the upper ſurface is yellows 


acroſs with whitiſh and brown; the quills 


i * grained ; a character in which it reſembles 
Wi alſo the Green Woodpecker : : the feathers 
of the tail are gray mixed with brown. 


Woodpecker 1s one of the ſtouteſt ; and it 


Tus ſpecies is fix inches long. and 


: iſh olive, and all the under ſurface ſtriped 


| of the wing are olive, like the back, on the 
1 | outſide, and on the inſide brown, and fringed 
| on the edge with whitiſh ſpots, deeply en- 
| 


Notwithſtanding its diminutive ſize, this 


[ = pierces the hardeſt trees. It is alluded to 
Wi in the following extract from the Hiſtory of 
the Buccaneers : * The carpenter is a bird 
not larger than a lark; its bill 1 is about an 


inch 


* $I 


of one day it will bore into the heart of a 


palm- tree: and we may obſerve, that this 
wood is ſo hard, as to ſpoil the * of our 


beſt cutting tools [A].“ 


[A] Specific character of the Picus Paſſerinus + it is yel- 


lowiſh-olive, ſtriped below with brown and bright whitiſh. 


T he Great Striped WOODPECE Pr: 


6f Cayenne. 
Third $ each, 


Picus Melanochloros, Gmel. 
The Gold-creſted Woodpecker. Lath. 
E make no doubt but that this is the 
ſame with the American creſted varie- 


tel Woodpecker &, deſcribed incompletely 


by Briſſon, from a paſſage of Geſner. The 


creſt is of a gold fulvous, or rather aurora- 
red; there is a purple ſpot at the corner of 
the bill; the feathers are fulvous and black, 


with which the whole body is alternately 


Picus varius Americanus Criflatus, Briſſ. 
Thus deſcribed: © it is creſted, vatiegated with fulvous 
and black; its creſt gold-fulvous, its cheeks reddiſh; a 
purple * between its bil! and its eyes; its 3 -tatl-gualls 

black.” | | 


variegated ; 


RAT STRIPED WOODPECKER, 2 
inch long, and ſo ſtrong, that in the ſpace 
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30 LITTLE STRIPED WOODPECKER. 
variegated : and theſe characters are ſuf: 
ficient to diſcriminate it. Ir is of the ſame 
ſize with the Green Woodpecker; its 
plumage is richly mailed with yellowiſh 
fulvous and fine black, which intermingle 
in waves, in ſpots, and in feſtoons; a white 

- ſpace in which the eye is placed, and a black 
tuft on the front, give a marked aſpect to, 
this bird, and which is ſtill heightened by 
the red Erele and n „ [A]. 


FY 


Th Specific charakter of the, Hirundo Melanochloros + this = 


js variegated with black and eight yellow, its creſt 1 2777 
its tail black. 


. 
||| NEE The Little Striped WOODPECKER 
9 ZR, of Cayenne. - | 

1 il Fourth Species. 

0 Bien Cojanenfir Gmel. 

1 

} | The Cayenne Ne Laths 

5 r the Striped Woodpecker which Briſ- 
itt F ſeon ranges after the variegated Wood- 
1 | pecker, ſeveral belong undoubtedly to the 
14 Green Woodpecker. This is particularly 
"ON 5 © ES 

[| true of the Striped Woodpeckers of St. Do- 


mingo, and that of Cayenne, which we are 
1 now to deſcribe. In fact, theſe three have 
1 1 
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LITTLE STRIPED WOODPECKER. 31 


a yellowiſh green caſt, analogous to the 


ſeem to be enlarged from the model of thoſe 


which mark the wing of the European 
bird. £1 

The Little Striped Woodpecker of Cay- 
enne 1s ſeven inches and five lines in length. 


It reſembles much the Striped Woodpecker 
of St. Domingo in its colours, but is ſmaller; 


black waved bars extend on the olive gray 
brown of its plumage; gray, fringed with 
black, covers the two exterior quills of the 
tail on each ſide, the fix others are black; 
the back of the head is red ; the front and 
throat are black, only this black is inter- 
ſected by a white ſpot "yin under and ex- 


REY back, 


colour of the Green Woodpecker, and the 
undulated rays that ſpread on the plumage 


— — ————ůů — 


— wa „ 


= t * 1 


under the name of White Woodpecker *: its 


of Cayen ne. 


F th Species. 


Picus Exalbidus. Gmel, 
Picus Cayanenſis Albus. Briſſ. 
Picus Flavicans. Lath. Ry 


Tos birds, which are enamoured of 
the ſolitude of the deſert, have mul- 
tiplied in the vaſt foreſts of the new world, 
and the more fo, as there man has yet 
encroached little on the antient domains of 
nature. We have received ten ſpecies of 
Woodpeckers from Guiana, and the Yellow 
Woodpeckers ſeem peculiar to that country. 
Moſt of theſe are ſcarcely known to natu- 
raliſts, and Barrere has only noticed a few. 


The firſt ſpecies is deſcribed by Briſſon 


plumage is of a ſoft yellow ; the tail black ; 


the great quills of the wing brown, and 
the middle ones rafous ; the coverts of the 


®* Picus Cayanenfi 5 Albus. Briff. 


Thus deſcribed: „ it is dirty-white; ; a red lutte dig 


bar an either ſide upon the Wer Ja 3 3 its tail-quills blacks 
Iſh, | 


wings 
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YELLOW WOODPECKER, 33 
wings are brown gray, fringed with yellow- 
iſh white, It has a creſt which reaches to 
its neck, and which, as well as the whole 
of the head, being pale yellow, is ſtrongly: 
contraſted with its red muſtachoes; its ap- 
pearance is thus remarkable, and the ſoft un- 
common colour of its plumage diſtinguiſhes 


of Cayenne call it the Yellow Carpenter. 


zontally to the decayed part, it deſcends, 


female's ſolicitude, and, during her abſence, 


of which are monotonous, and the two or 
three laſt flatter. The female has not the 
bright red bar which appears in the male 
on each ſide of the head. . 

There is ſome variety in this ſpecies, 
certain individuals having all the ſmall 
coverts of the wings of a fine yellow, and 


it from the reſt of its genus. The creoles 


It is ſmaller than the Green Woodpecker, 
and much more lender; its length nine 
inches. It forms its neſt in large trees, 
@ rotten at the core; after it has bored hori- 


and continues the excavation to the depth 
of a foot and a half. The female layͤs 
= three eggs, which are white, and almoſt 
= round; and the young are hatched in the 
beginning of April. The male ſhares the 


he plants himſelf in the entrance. His cry 2 
is a whiſtle compoſed of ſix notes, the firſt 


vor. VII, 8 5 the 
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34 FERRUGINOUS WOODPECKER, 
the great ones edged with that colour ; in 
others, ſuch as that probably which Briſſon 
deſcribed, the whole plumage is diſcoloured 
and bleached, ſo as to appear cnly a dirty 
white or yellowiſh. 
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i The FERRUGINOUS WOOD. 
0 | _ 15 Pie Mordort Buff. 
10 Sixth Species. 5 


0 Picus Cimmamomeus. Gmel. 5 
Ml 


+ FINE bright - red, which is brilliant 
e golden, forms the ſuperb attire of 
5 this bird. It is almoſt as large as the Green 
= Woodpecker, but not fo ſtout. A long 
. yellow creſt in pendulous filaments covers 
1 the head, and falls backwards; from the 
1 | corners of the bill, riſe two muſtachoes of 
1 a fine light red, traced nicely between the 
eye and the throat; ſome white and citron MW 
| | ſpots embelliſh and variegate the rufous 
0's ground of the middle of the upper ſurface ; 
is the rump 1s yellow, and the tail black. 
4 5 The female, both of this ſpecies, and of 
it the Yellow W oodpecker which comes from 
= - the ſame country, has no red on the 


”_ 


wh | 
. 91 
The BLACK-BREASTED WOOD- | 
=o E C KER, | 
14 
Le Pic a Groves Noire. Buff e | 
5 Seventh Species. dF 
E Picus Multicoler. Gmel. 


* 15 is alſo one of the Yellow Carpen- 
fers of Cayenne, It has a fine black „„ | 
horſe-ſhoe, which meets the neck behind, e 


covers all the forepart like a cravat, * | 
falls on the breaſt; the reſt of the under- | 
it ſide of the body is ruſty fulvous, and alſo — 
of the throat and the whole head, whoſe creſt — 
n extends tõ the neck the back is of a bright © 
g rufous; the wing is f the ſame co- — 
rs jour, but the quills croſſed with a few 
ne black ſtreaks pretty much aſunder, and 
of ſome of theſe extend to the tail, which 
he has a black tip. This Cayenne bird is s 
on large as the Yellow Woodpecker, or even = 
us the Ferruginous Woodpecker: all the three 
e; are alike flender, and ſimilarly creſted. j 
k. The natives of Guiana give them the com- | 
of mon name of Zoucoumari, It appears that 
_ the Black-breaſted Woodpeckers lead a life 
he as laborious as the others, and that they 
8 inhabit St. Domingo alſo; for Father IF 
— 2+ Charlevoix 
| 


3% RUFOUS WOODPECKER: 
Charlevoix aſſures us, that the wood em 
ployed for building in that iſland is often 


found bored ſo much by theſe wild carpen- 
ters, as to be unfit for uſe “ 


The RUFOUS WOODPECKER, 
— — Eigbih Species. 
Picus Rufus. Gmel. 


＋ 1 E n of this little Woodpecker 
; has a ſingular property, viz. the un- 
der ſide of its body is of a deeper hue than 
the upper, contrary to what is obſerved in 
all other birds. The ground colour is 
rufous, of various intenſity ; deep on the 
wings ; more dilute on the rump and back, 
more charged on the breaſt and belly, and 
mingled, on all the body, with black waves, 
which are very crowded, and which have 
the effect of the moſt beautiful enamel : 
the head is rufous, embelliſhed and croſſed 
by ſmall black waves. This Woodpecker, 
which is found in Cayenne, is ſcarcely 
larger than the Wryneck, but it is rather 
thicker : its plumage, though it conſiſts of 


„ Hiſtoire de Ville de Saint ene par le er. Char- 
levoix. Paris, 1730, t. 1. P. 29. 
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YELLOW-THROATED WOODPECKER. gy 


only two dull tints, is one of the moſt 
beautiful and moſt agreeably variegated [A]. 


[A] Specific character of the Picus N It is rufous, 


waved with black. 


The LITTLE YELLOW-THROATED 
WOODPECKER. 


Ninth Species, | 


Picus Chlorocephalus. Gmel. 
Picus Icterocephalus. Lath. 


Tus Woodpecker is not larger than the 


Wryneck. The ground colour of is 
lumage is brown tinged with olive, and 
i white ſpots or ſcales on the fore- 
part of the body, and under the neck, which 
is ſpread with a fine yellow that ſtretches 
under the eye, and on the top of the neck; 


a red hood covers the crown of the head, 


and a muſtachoe of that colour diluted riſes _ 
from the corners of the bill. This Wood- 


pecker is, as well as the preceding, found 
in Cayenne [A 


[A] Specific anne of the Picus , 2 * it 
is olive, below ſpotted with white; its neck and its al 
creſted head bright . z its top red.“ 


LS * 


— C—_— __—_— - — 


ar: bird, as ſmall as the gold creſted 
wren, is the dwarf of the large family 
of Woodpeckers. It is not a creeper, and 


9 


The LEAST WOODPECKER 
of Cayenne, 


Tenth Species, 8 


Yunx Minutiſimus. Gmel. 

Picus Cayanenſis Minor. Briſſ. 
Picus Minutus, Lath. Ind. | 
The Minute Woodpecker, Lath, Syn. 


its ſtraight ſquare bill ſhews it to be a real 


Woodpecker. Its neck and breaſt are waved _ 
diſtinctiy with black and white zones; its 
back is brown, ſpotted with white drops, 
and ſhaded with black; the ſame ſpots, 
only cloſer and finer marked, appear on 


the beautiful black that covers the arch of 
the neck; and laſtly, a little gold head 


makes it look as handſome, as it is delicate. 


This little bird, at leaſt if we judge from 


the ſtuffed ſpecimen, muſt be more ſprightly 
and agile than any of the other Woodpeck- 
ers; and nature would ſeem to have thus 


compenſated for its ſmallneſs. It is often 
found in company with the creepers, and 


like 


7 


„ ae 


— = 


[A] Gmelin makes this bird a ſecond ſpecies of wryneck 


under the name of Yunx Minuti/imus : its ſpecific character: 
&© Above, it is black Ciperous, below dirty white.” 


* 7 - 


The GOLD-WINGED WOODPECKER, 
Elec th Species. 


Picus A 1 Gmel and Boron. 
Picus Canadenſis Striatus. Briſſ. 
Cuculus alis deauratis. Nis. 


Ter I place this beautiful bird in 
* the cloſe of the family of the Green 


Woodpecker, 1 muſt remark, that it ſeems 


to emerge from even the genus of the 


Woodpeckers, both by its habits and ſome 
of its features. Cateſby, who obſerved it 


in Carolina, tells us, that it 1s ofteneſt on 


the ground, and does not creep upon, the 
trunks of trees, but perches on their 


branches like other birds. Yet its toes are 


diſpoſed two before, and two behmd, like 
the Woodpeckers ; and, like them too, the 
feathers of its tail are ſtiff and hard; and, 
what is peculiar to itſelf, the ſide of each 


is terminated by two ſmall filaments, Its 


BE. 


D 4 bill 


GOLD-WINGED WOODPECKER, 39 


like them it clambers on the trunks of trees, 
and hangs by the branches [A]. 
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46 GOLD-WINGED WOODPECKER. 
bill is, however, diſſimilar to that of the 


- Woodpeckers ; it is not ſquared, but round- 
ed, and ſomewhat curved, pointed, and not 


Famed into an edge. If this bird reſembles 
then the Woodpeckers in the ſtructure of 


its feet and tail, it differs in the ſhape of 
the bill, and in its habitudes, which neceſ- 


ſarily reſult from the conformation of that 
principal organ in birds. It ſeems to form 


an intermediate ſpecies between the Wood- 


peckers and the Cuckoos, with which ſome 


naturaliſts have ranged it; and it furniſhes 
another example of thoſe ſhades by which 
nature connects her various productions. 4 
It 1s about the ſize of the Green Wood- 


pecker, and is remarkable for its beautiful 


form, and the elegant diſpoſition of its rich 
colours; black ſpots, like creſcents and 
hearts, are ſcattered on the ſtomach and 
belly on a white ground of a dingy caſt ; 
the forepart of the neck is vinous cinereous 
or lilack, and, on the middle of the breaſt, 
there is a broad black zone, ſhaped like a 
creſcent; the rump is white; the tail black 


above, and lined below with a fine yellow 


reſembling dead leaves ; the upper fide of 
the head, and the top of the neck, are of a 
lead-gray, and the back of the head is 
marked with a fine ſcarlet ſpot ; from the 
corners of tas bill two large black muſta- 
 choeg 
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THE GREAT BLACK WOOD PECKER. 


GOL D- WING ED WOODPECKER. 4x 


choes take their origin, and deſcend on the 
ſides of the neck, and they are wanting in 
the female; the back is of a brown ground, 
with black ſtreaks; the great quills of the 
wing are of the ſame caſt; but what deco- 
rates it, and ſuffices alone to diſcriminate. 
the bird, the ſhafts of all theſe quills are 
of a gold colour, It is found in Canada | 
and — as well as in Carolina [A]. 


Wi AE GAS — — p 


Lal Specific character of the Picus e 7 It - is 5 


_ ftreaked tranſverſely with gray and black, its throat an 4 
breaſt are black, its * red, its rump White.“ 


The BLACK. WOODPECKER.* * 
C Picus Martine. Lion, and Gmel. | 

Picus Niger. Briff, Klein and Frif. 

Picus Maximus. Ray and Will. LE 4 

The Great Black Woodpecker, Alb. and Lath. 


Inis ſecond ſpecies of European Wood- 
pecker appears to be confined-to ſome 
particular countries, and eſpecially to Ger- 
wen However, the Vreels. as, uU. as 


0 I" Italian Pichi, Gia. In Geste Hibe 3 PAR > 
der Woodcrow, and Krahe- Specht, Groſs Specht, Schwartz 
| Specht, or the crow, the large, the black ſpight or wood- 
pecker: In Swediſh, Spill-Kracka: In Norwegian, Sort 
YA rent Lie Hef: In Poliſh n Dæicciol . 


42 BLACK WOODPECKER. 


we, were acquainted with three ſpecies of 
Woodpeckers, and Ariſtotle mentions them 
all +: The firſt, ſays he, is ſmaller than 
the Blackbird, and is our variegated Woad- 
pecker; the ſecond is larger than the 
Blackbird, and is the xs, or our Green 
Woodpecker ; and the third, he repre- 
ſents as equal in ſize to a hen, which muſt 
be underſtood of its length, and not of its 
thickneſs; and it is therefore our Black 

Woodpecker, the largeſt of all the Wood- 
peckers of the antient continent. It is 
ſixteen inches long, from the tip of the 
bill to the end of the tail; the bill mea- 
ſures two inches and a half, and is of a 


horn colour ; a bright red hood covers the 
crown of the head; the plumage of the 
whole body is 0 black. The German 
names Krübe ſpecht and Holtz-krabe, crow 
ſpight and woodcrow, mark both its colour 
é 

It is found in the tall foreſts on the 
mountains of Germany, in Switzerland, and 
in the Voſges: it is unknown in moſt of 
the provinces of France ||, and ſeldom de- 
ſcends into the low country. Willughby 


+ Hit Anim. Lib. ix. 9. 

T 1d. Lib. viii. 3. 

if *< The Black Woodpecker is not ſound in Normandys 
nor in the vicinity of Paris, nos in the Orleanois. Salerne. 


aſſures 
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aſſures us, that it never occurs in England; 

and indeed that country is too open for a 
bird of ſuch a nature, and for the ſame 
reaſon, it has deſerted Holland“: And this 


18 evidently not on account of the cold of 


thoſe regions, ſince 1t inhabits the toreſts 
of Sweden +. But it is difficult to imagine 
hy it is not found in Italy, as Alte, 
vandus aſſerts. 


Even in the ſame country, theſe birds 
prefer 1 diſtricts that are ſolitary 
and wild; Friſch mentions a foreſt in Fran- 
conia 1 5 noted for the multitude of Black 
Woodpeckers which it contains. In gene- 


ral, the ſpecies is not numerous; and, in 


the extent of half a league, we can ſel- 


dom find more than a ſingle pair, They 


ſettle in a certain ſpot, which they ſcarce 
ever leave. 


This bird rikes- the trees with ſai 
force, that according to Friſch, it may 
be heard as far as a hatchet, It bores to 
the heart of the trunk, and forms a very 
capacious cavity; as much as a buſhel of 


wood-duſt and chips 1s often ſeen on the 


ground below its hole; and ſometimes it 
hollows out the ſubſtance of the trees to 


ſuch a degree that they are ſoon borne 


* Aae . 
4 Fauna Suecica. No. 79. 
2 The foreſt of Speſſert. 
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1 44 BLACK WOODPECKER, 
| | | 


| down by the wind ||. They prefer the de- 
cayed trees, but, as they alſo attack thoſe 
which are ſound, the careful proprietors of 
woods are at pains to deſtroy them. M. 
| Deſlandes, in his Eſſay on the Ship-Build- 
ing of the Ancients, regrets, that there are 
MOL few trees fit for making oars forty feet long, 
which are not bored by the Woodpeckers 8. 
The Black Woodpecker lays, in the bot- 
tom of its hole *, two or three eggs, which 
are white; as in all birds of the genus, 
according to Willughby: It ſeldom alights 
on the ground; the ancients affirmed even, 
that no Woodpecker ever deſcends from its 
tree f: When they clamber, the long hind 
toe is ſometimes placed ſidewiſe, and ſome- 
times forwards, and is moveable in its joint 
with the foot, ſo as accommodate itſelf 
to every poſition : This power is common 
to all the Woodpeckers. 7 
After the Black Woodpecker ER perfo- 
Fated into the oy of the tree, it gives 


| Ariſtotle, Hi. vim. Lib. ix. 9. 


5 But M. Deſlandes is much miſtaken in the ſame place, 
whos he ſays that this Woodpecker employs its tongue like 
an avgre to bore the largeſt trees. 
___* Pliny has aſſerted with too great latitude that the 
| Wondpeckers are the only birds which breed in hollow trees 
(Lib. x. 18); many other ſmall W ſuch as the Titmice, 
do the ſame. 7 | 


+ Ariſtotle. Hiſt. Ain. Lib. i ix. 9 
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BLACK WOODPECKER 45 
a loud ſhrill and lengthened ſcream, which 


is audible at a great diſtance. It alſo makes 
at times a cracking, or rather a ſcraping, by 
rubbing its bill rapidly againſt the ſides of 


its hole. 
The female differs from the male in its 


colour, being of a lighter black, and hav- 


ing no red but on the back of the head, 


and ſometimes none at all. It is obſerved 
that the red deſcends lower on the nape of 
© the neck in ſome individuals, and theſe are 
old males. | 
The Black Woodpecker 8 hw 
ing winter, Agricola ſuppoſed that it re- 
mained concealed in hollow trees“: but 
Friſch affirms, that it retires before the 


rigour of the ſeaſon, when its proviſions 


fail; for, continues he, the worms then : 
fink deep into the wood, and the ant-hills 


are covered with ice and ſnow. _ 
We know not of any bird of the ancient 


continent, whether in Aſia or Africa, that 
is analogous to the European Woodpecker; 
and it would ſeem to have migrated hither 
from the New World, where many ſpecies 
occur that cloſely reſemble | od proceed to 
_ enumerate theſe : — | 


'M Par Guin p. 677. 
[A] Specific character of the Picus Martins Linn, © It 


is black with a crimſon cap.“ 


| 
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BIRDS of the New Continent; 


Which are related to the 


BLACK WOODPECKER. 


The WHITE BILLED 
WOODPECKER 


| Le Grand Pic Nair a Bee Blanc. Buff. 
Fir Species. 
Picus Principalis: Linn. and Gmel. 
Picus Carolinenſis Criſtatus. Briil. + 


H 18 Woodpecker! IS wand? in Carolina, 
and is the largeſt of the genus, be- 
ing equal or even ſuperior in bulk, to the 


crow. Its bill is white like ivory, and 


three inches long, channeled through its 
whole length, and fo ſharp and ſtrong, ſays 
Cateſby, that, in an hour or two, the bird 


often makes a buſhel of chips : Hence the 
Spaniards term it carpenteros, or carpenter, 


»The Great Black Woodpecker with a white bill, 
+ Briffon probably meaſured a very ſmall ſpecimen, when 


he lated the length of this Woodpecker at fixteen inches; 


that in the Royal Cabinet, figured in the Ilumined Plates, 


Its 


WHITE BILLED WOODPECKER, 47 
its head is decorated behind by a great 
ſcarlet tuft, parted into two tufts, one of 
which falls on the neck, and the other is 
raiſed, and covered by long black threads, 
which riſe from the crown and inveſt the 
whole head, for the ſcarlet feathers lie be- 
hind: a white ſtripe, deſcending on the 
fide of the neck, and making an angle on 
the ſhoulder, runs into the white that co- 
vers the lower part of the back and the 
middle quills of the wing; all the reſt 
of the plumage 1 1s a jet deep black, 
It hollows its neft in the largeſt trees, 
and breeds during the rainy ſeaſon, It is 
found, too, in hotter climates than that 
of Carolina; for we recogniſe it in the 
picus imbrifætus of Nieremberg t, and the 
quatotomomi of Fernandez &, though there 
are ſome differences which would ſeem to 
indicate a variety || ; its white bill, three 


4. Þ; 238: 

S Hiſt, Now. Hiſþ. p. 50. cap. 186. 

The Qunoromomi a kind of Woodpecker of the bulk 
of a hoopoe; it is variegated with black and fulvous; 
its bill with which it hollows and bores trees, is three 
inches long, ſtout, and bright white . . Its head is deco- 
rated by a red creft three inches long, but its upper part 
black on either fide of the neck, a bright white bar deſcends 
to near the breaſt. It inhabits Torotepeco, in higher Mifeca 
not far from the South Sea. It neſtles in lofty trees: feeds 
on the graſhoppers, z/aol/i, and on ſmall worms, It breeds 
in the rainy ſeaſon, that is, between May and September:“ 
Fernandez, Hif. Now. Hiſp. p. 50. cap. 186. 5 

| | | inches 


43 PILEATED WOODPECKER, 


inches in length, ſuffices to diſctiminate it, 
This Woodpecker, ſays Fernandez, inhabits 
the regions bordering on the South Sea: 
The North Americans work the bills into 


coronets for their warriors, and as they can- 
not procure theſe in their own country, 
they buy them of the more ſouthern In- 
dians, at the rate of three deer-ſkins for 


each bill 1 


(a1 Specific character of the Picus Principalis: It is bla; 


Its creſt ſcarlet, a line on either fide of the neck ; the ſe- 


condary feathers of its tail, white.” It is a ſcarce bird in 


North America, and never penetrates beyond the Jerſeys. 


It breeds in a winding hole, the better to ſcreen the young 
from the infinuating rains, 


The PIL EATED WOODPECKER, 


Le Pic Noir a Huppe Rouge. Buff. 5 
Second 8 ßecies. 


Picus Pileatus. Linn. and Gmel.. | 
Picus Niger Virginianus Criſtatus. Briſi. 
Picus Niger, toto capite rubro. Klein. „ 
The Larger red- crefted . oodpecker. Cateſby. 


() 


x15 Wooodpecker, which is common 
in Louiſiana, occurs equally in Caro- 


lina and in Virginia : It reſembles much the 
preceding, but its bill is not white, and it 


2 "The Red. creſted black Wood * | 
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PILEATED WOODPECKER. 49 


ceeds the Black Woodpecker of Europe. 


W wards in the ſhape of flame; above there 
is a black bar, in which the eye is placed; 


the bill on the black ſides of the head; the 
chroat is white; a fillet of the ſame colour 


I ſhoulder ; all the reſt of the body is black, 


the middle of the back; under the body, 
chers, but on the hind part of the head. 


and do much injury, for the wet inſinuates 
into the holes which they make in the huſk, 


not to get ſome kind of worms that lurk 


Jon grain? 
Voi, Wu With 


is rather ſmaller; though it ſomewhat ex- 
The crown of the head, as far as the eyes, 


Nis decorated by a large ſcarlet creſt, col- 
lected into a ſingle tuft, and thrown back- 


Ja red muſtachoe is traced from the root of 
paſſes between the eye and the muſtachoe, 
and extends on the neck as far as the 


with ſome ſlight marks of white on the 
wing, and a larger ſpot of that colour on 


the black is lighter, and mixed with gray 
waves; in the female, the forepart of the 
bead is brown, and there are no red fea- 
Cateſby ſays that theſe birds, not con- 
tent with rotten trees which ſupply their 
uſual food, attack alſo the plants of maize; 


and ſpoils the ſeeds. But is their motive 


in the ear, ſince no bird of this n feeds 5 


3% PILEATED WOOD PECEKER. 


With this bird, we muſt alſo join 2 
Woodpecker which Commerſon brought 
from the country contiguous to the Straits of 


Magellan : Its bulk 1s the ſame, and its 


other characters pretty ſimilar ; only it has 
no red, except on the cheeks and the fore. 
part of the head, and the back of its head 
bears a tuft of black feathers. Thus, the 
ſame ſpecies occurs, in the correſponding 


latitudes at the two extremities of the great 
continent of America. Commerſon re- 


marks that this bird has a very ſtrong 
voice, and leads a very laborious life; a 


character that belongs to all the Wood 
peckers, which are enured to toil and 


hardſhip [A]. . 


by. EM 


FA) Specific character of the Picus Pileatus : It is black, 


its creſt red, its temples and wings marked with white 


ſpots.” It is half the weight of the preceding ſpecies: It 
ſpreads over the whole extent of North America: lays fix 
eggs, and hatches in June. 'The Indians decorate their 
calumets with its ſcarlet ab. 
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The f INE AT E D 
WOOD PECKER. 


* T'Onxantou, ou Pic Noir Huppe de Cayenne. Buff. 
Third Species. 


Pics Lineatus. Linn. and Gmel. 
Picis Varius Brafilienſis, Ray. 
Picus Niger Cayanenſi s C riſtatus. Brill. 


bY 115 bird is the ovantoo of the Ame 
N ricans, which Barrere has inaccu- 

1 | rately pronounced ventoo, and the hipecoo 
Jof Marcgrave, It is as long as the Green 

N Woodpecker; but not ſo thick; its upper 
ſurface is entirely black, except a white 

line which, riſing from the upper man- 
dible, deſcends like a cincture on the neck, 
and ftrews ſome white feathers on the 
coverts of the wings; the ſtomach and 
belly are waved with black and white bars, 
and the throat is ſpeckled with the ſame z 
from the lower mandible, proceeds a red 
| muſtachoe ; a beautiful creſt of the ſame 
| colour covers the head and falls backwards; 
laſtly, under the long threads of this creſt, 


* The Oantoo, or Creſted Black Woodpecker of Cayenne. 
E 2 We 


> 


52 LINEATED WOODPECKER. 
we perceive ſmall feathers of the ſame red 
which clothe the top of the neck. 
Barrere is right in referring this Wood- 
pecker to the Hipecoo of Marcgrave, as much 


as Briſſon is wrong in referring it to the 
great Carolina Woodpecker of Cateſby: 


the latter is larger than a crow, and the 
hipecoo exceeds not a pigeon. And the 


reſt of Maregrave's deſcription agrees with 


the ouantoo as much as with the great 


Carolina Woodpecker, which has not the 
_ underſide of its body variegated with black 
and white, as the ooantoo and the hipecoo ; 


and its bill is three lines, not ſix. But 
' theſe characters belong as little to the Black 
Woodpecker of Louiſiana; and Briſſon was 
miſtaken too in placing with it the ooan- 
too, which as we have juſt ſeen, 1s nothing 
but the hipecoo, and would have been bet 
ter ranged with his eleventh ſpecies. 
The ooanto of Cayenne is alſo the Haub- 
guecbultototl of New Spain, deſcribed by 


Fernandez. It bores trees, its head and 
the upper part of its neck are covered with 


red feathers. But there 1s a circumſtance 
accidentally introduced in his account 


which ſeems to diſcriminate 1t from the 


other Woodpeckers : © The red feathers 


on the top of the neck, if applied or 'ra- 


ther glued to the head, relieve a head-ach; 
whether 
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RED NECKED WOOD ECK ER. 53 


55 whether this was learnt from experience, 
or was ſuggeſted by ſeeing them Hives near 
= he bead of the bird [Al. ö 


* Specific charaQer of the Picus Lineatus : * It is black, 


. its creſt crimſon; a white line on either ſide of the neck 
* from the bill to the middle of the back.” W 85 


The RED NECKED 
WOODPECKER. 


F Ne Species. 


Picus Rubricellis Gnel. 


Z Tue. bird has not only its head red, 


but its neck as far as the breaſt of 


I the ſame beautiful colour. It is rather 
4 longer than the Green Woodpecker, its 
neck and tail being elongated, which 
| makes its body appear leſs thick, all the 
head and neck is covered with feathers to 
| the breaſt, where the tints of that colour 


melt into the fine fulvous that covers the 
breaſt, the belly and the ſlides ; the reſt 


| of the belly is deep brown, almoſt black 
where the fulvous mixes with the quills of 
o» . 
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5 LESSER BLACK WOODPECK ER, 


the wing,—This bird is found in Guiana, 
as well as the preceding and the following 


ones [A]. 


[A] Specific character of the Fires Rubricollis: «It is 


brown, below fulvous 3 ; its W head, andi its neck, fer- 


er, 8 


The LESSER BLACK 
WOODPEGKER. 


Fifth Species 


Picus F Javipes "I, 

L Picus Hirundinaceus, Linn. and Gmel. 
Picus Niger Nowe Anglie. Brill. 

Picus Niger Minimus. Klein. 

The Yellow legged . e. Penn. 


T 118 18 - hs lte of all as” Black 


Woodpeckers, being only of the ſize 


of the Wryneck. A deep black with blue 
reflections, covers the throat, the breaſt, 
the back and the head, except a red ſpot 
found on the head of the male; it has alſo 
a' ſlight trace of white on the eye, and 


ſome ſmall yellow feathers near the back 


of the head; below the body and along 


the ſternum, there extends a bar of a fine 


Popp3-red it terminates at the belly, which 
like 
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LESSER BLACK WOODPECKER. 55 
E like the fides is well enameled with black 
2 and light gray; the tail is black. | 

= There is a variety of this Woodpecker, 


© which, inſtead of the red ſpot on the crown 
of the head; has a a yellowiſh crown com- 
1 pleatly encircling it ; and this is the open- 
ing of thoſe ſmall yellow feathers ſeen in 
the former, and probably reſults from 


4 age. — The female has neither a red ſpot 
F nor a yellow circle on the head. 


E To this ſpecies, we ſhall refer the leſter 
; | Black creeper of Albin, which Briſſon makes 
bis ſeventh ſpecies, under the name of the 


; | Black Moodpecker of New England 10 


Mr. Pennant reckons the authority of Albin very ſuſpt- 
2 cious. 


The R E D HEADED 
WOODPECKER. 


| Le Pic Noir a Then Rouge. Buff 


Sixth Nea. 


k 
 Picus Erythrocephalus. Linn. Gmel. and Brifl. 
Picus capite collogue Fabris. Klein, 


the variegated Woodpecker of Europe. Its, 
"<4: whole 


HIS bird deſcribed by Cateſby, 1 is found 
in Virginia : It is nearly as large as 


) 
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56 RED HEADED WOODPECKERS. 


whole head is enveloped in a beautiful red 
domino, which is ſilky and gloſſy, and falls 
on the neck; all the under ſurface of the 
body and the rump are white, and, ſo are 
the ſmall quills of the wing, of which 
the black joins that of the tail, to form, on 
the lower. part of the back, a great white 
ſpace ; the reſt 1s black, and alſo the great 
quills of the wings, and all thoſe of the 
tail, 
Very few of theſe birds are ſeen in Vir- 
ginia during winter ; there are more of them 
in that ſeaſon in Carolina, though fewer 
than in ſummer ; it would ſeem that they 
retire to the South to eſcape the cold. 


7 Thoſe which remain approach the villages, 
and even rap on the windows of the houſes. 
Cateſby adds that this Woodpecker con- 
ſumes much fruit and grain; but it pro- 
bably never recurs to theſe, unleſs in caſe 
of want of other ſuſtenance, elſe it would 
differ from all the reſt of the genus, 
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The GREATER SPOTTED 
woo DP E CKEKER:- 


YO 22 ou Le Pic Farid. Buff. 
2 Species. 


Picus Major. Linn. Gmel. Bor. Kram. Scopo. 
Picus Parius Major. Ray. Will. and Briſs, 
Picus Diſcolor. Pride. ®:: 5 


Hs is the third ſeals of the Wars" 

pean Woodpeckers, Its plumage is 
agreeably variegated with white and black, 
embelliſhed with red on the head and belly. 
The crown of the head is black, with a red 
bar on the occiput, and the hood terminates 
in a black point on the neck; thence riſe two 
branches of black, one of which ſtretches 
on cach ſide to the root of the bill and 
marks a muſtachoe, and the other deſcend- 
ing to the lower part of the neck, decorates 
it with a collar; this black ſtreak unites 
near the ſhoulder with the black piece that 


* In Greek Imez. In Italian Calas: In German Bunt- 


Specht, Feiſs-Specht, and Elfterſpech, from which the F rench 
name Epeiche is derived. In Swiſs Zger/t-Specht : In Daniſh 


Flag-Spaet : In Swediſh Gyllenrenna : In Norwegian Kraak- 
Pint: and in Poliſh Dzieciol P/try Wiek/ly. 


occupies 


white is pure and unmixed; 


38 GREATER SPOTTED wooprECEER. 


occupies the middle of the back; two great 
white ſpaces cover the ſhoulders; in each 
wing the great quills are brown, the others 


black, and all mixed with white; the whole 


of the black is deep, and the whole of the 
the red on the 
head is bright, and that of the belly is a 
fine ſcarlet. Thus the plumage of this bird 
is charmingly diverſified, and ſurpaſſes that 
of all the other Woodpeckers in beauty. 


This deſcription anſwers only to the male : 
exactly; the female figured in the Plan. 
ches Enluminees has no red on the back of 


the head. Some ſpotted Woodpeckers are 


clothed with a leſs beautiful plumage, and 


ſome even are entirely white. There 1s 


alſo a variety. whoſe colours appear more 
obſcure, and though all the upper fide of 
the head and the belly are red, the t tint is 


pale and dull. 


Of this variety, Briſſon makes his ſecond 
Variegated Moodpecler, though he had be- 


fore produced it under the name of the 
Great Variegated H codbecker ; yet theſe two 


birds are both nearly of the ſame ſize, and 
have ever been referred to the ſame ſpecies. 


Belon, who lived in an age when the rules 


of nomenclature and the errors of ſyſtem 
had not multiplied the diviſions 1 in the ar- 


rana 
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GREATER SPOTTED WOODPECKER. 59 
rangement of natural objects, claſſes all 
theſe varieties with his eperche or Varie- 


gated Woodpecker. But Aldrovandus juſtly 


blames both him and Turner for applying 
to that bird the name Picas Martius, which 
belongs only to the Green Woodpecker. 
The Variegated Woodpecker ſtrikes a- 
gainſt the trees with briſker and harder 


E blows than the Green Woodpecker; it 
creeps with great eaſe upwards, or down- 


wards, and horizontally under the branches; 
the {tiff quills of its tail ſerve to ſupport | 
it, when it hangs in an inverted. polture, 
and knocks keenly with its bill, Ir is a 
ſhy bird; for when it perceives a perſon, it 
hides itſelf behind a branch and remains 
ſtill, Like the other Woodpeckers, it breeds 
in a hollow tree. In our provinces, it ap- 
proaches the habitations during winter, 


and ſeeks to ſettle on the bark of fruit trees, 


where the cryſalids and eggs of inſects are 


| depoſited in greater quantity than on the 


trees of the foreſt, | 
In ſummer during droughts, the Varie- 


gated Woodpeckers are often killed at the 
wood meres, whither theſe birds repair ro 


drink: it approaches the ſpot in filence, 


fluttering from tree to tree; and each time 
it halts it ſeems anxiouſly to examine if any 
e 


60 GREATER SPOTTED WOODPECKER, 


danger threatens : it has an air of inquie- 


tude ; it liſtens, and turns its head on all 
ſides, and even looks through the foliage to 
the ground below; and the leaſt noiſe is 


ſufficient to drive it back. When it reaches 
the tree next the mere, it deſcends from 


branch to branch, until it gets to the loweſt 
on the margin of the water; it then dips 
its bill, and at each fip, it hearkens, and 
caſts a look round it. After its thirſt is 


quenched, it retires quickly, without ma- 
king a pauſe as on its arrival, When it is 
ſhot on a tree, it ſeldom drops; but as long 


as a ſpark of life remains, 1t clings firmly 


with, its nails, ſo that one is often obliged 


to fire a ſecond time. . 
This bird has a very large ſernum ; its 


Inteſtinal caval is ſixteen inches long, but 
there is no cœcum; its ſtomach is membra- 
nous ; the point of its bill is bony, and five 
lines in length. An adult male which had 


been taken from a neſt of five young, 
weighed two ounces and an half; theſe 
weighed three gros each, and their toes were 
diſpoſed as in the father ; their bill wanted 


the two lateral ridges, which, in the adult, 


took their origin beyond the noſtrils, went 


below them, and extended two thirds of 
the length of the bill; the nails, though 


yet 


— 082 
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LESSER SPOTTED WOODPECKER. 61 
yet white, were already much hooked, The 


E neſt was in an old hollow aſpin, thir ty. feet 


above the ground. 


[A] Specific character of the Picus Major. It is varie- 
gated with black and white, its vent and the back of its 
head, red.“ It is found even in the moſt northern parts of 
Europe. Its ou nine inches, its weight 2.3 ounces. 


The LESSER SPOTTED 
WOODPECKER. | 


Le Petit 2 Buff, 
Second Species 


Picus Minor. Lins. Gmel- Bor Kram. &c. 
Picus Varius Minor. Aldrov. Briſs. and Gerini. 
Picus Diſcolor Minor, Friſch and Klein. | 


HIS ſpecies reſembles the former fo : 
cloſely, that it might be regarded as the 


| fame formed on a ſmaller ſcale, only the fore 


part of its body is dirty white or rather 
gray; and it wants the red under the tail, 
and the white on the ſhoulders. As in the 
large ſpecies too, it is the male only that 


. has its * marked with wa. 


A Italian Pipra or Pipo. In Coen gell, Graſs 


| Specht. In Norwegian Lille, J. re-pikke ; and in TW Di- 


eciol fry Mnieyszy. 
This 
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62 LESSER SPOTTED WOODPECKER. 
This little ſpotted Woodpecker is ſcarcely 


ſo large as a ſparrow, and weighs only an 
gunce. In winter it reſorts near houſes and 


vineyards, It does not-creep very high on 
large trees, and ſeems to prefer the circum- 
ference of the trunk.* It neſtles in ſome 


| hole of a tree, and often diſputes the poſ- 


ſeſſion with the Colemouſe, which is com- 
monly worſted in the ſtruggle and compel- 
led to ſurrender its lodging. It is found in 


England, where it has received the name of 
hickwall. It alſo inhabits Sweden: and this 
ſpecies, like that of the greater ſpotted 

Woodpecker, would appear to be diffuſed 


even to North America; for in Louiſiana 
a ſmall ſpotted Woodpecker 1s ſeen which 


reſembles it almoſt entirely, except that the 
upper ſide of the head, as in the Variegated 
Woodpecker of Canada, is covered with a 
black cap, edged with white. 
Salerne ſays that this bird is unknown in 
| France, yet it occurs in moſt of our provin- 
ces. The miſtake originated from his con- 
founding the leſſer ſpotted Woodpecker with 


the Wall Creeper, with which he owns 


that he was unacquainted. He was equally 


deceived in aſſerting that Friſch makes no 


mention of this Woodpecker, from which he 


„Gelmer. 


infers 


in 
th 


LITTLE SPOTTED WOODPECKER. 63 


infers that it exiſts not in Germany : for 


3 that naturaliſt ſays only that it 1s rare, but 


gives two excellent figures of it. 
M. Sonnerat ſaw, in the iſland of Anti- 
gua, a ſmall Variegated Woodpecker, which 


E we ſhall refer to this, ſince the characters 
Which he gives are inſufficient to diſcrimi- 


nate two ſpecies. It 1s of the ſame bulk ; 
black, ſtriped and ſtreaked with white, co- 
vers all the upper ſurface of the body ; the 
under ſurface is ſpotted with blackiſh, on 
a pale yellow, or rather yellowiſh white 

ground; a white line marks the ſides of 

the neck. M. Sonnerat did not perceive ' 
red on the head, but he remarks that 1 it was 
perhaps a female, 


[A] Specific character of the Picus Minor: It is variegated 


with white and black, its top red, its vent brick- coloured. 
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BIRDS of the Ancient Continent, 
Which are related to the 
SPOTTED WOODPECKER. 
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The N UB IAN W O 0 D- 
P ECK ER. Lath. 


. UL Epeiche de Navie Onde et Tachete Buff. 
Firat Species. 
Picus Nubicus, Gmel. 


H1sS bie is 2 third ſmaller than the 
| ſpotted Woodpecker of Europe: all 


its plumage is agreeably variegated with 
drops and waves broken and, as it were, 


vermiculated with white and ruſty on a 


gray brown ground, and blackiſh on the 
back, and tears of blackiſh on the whitiſh 
complexion of the breaſt and belly ; a half 
creſt of fine red covers, like a cowl, the 
back of the head; the crown and the fore- 


part conſiſt of delicate black feathers, each 


tip'd with a ſmall white drop; the tail is 


divided horizontally by brown and ruſty 


Waves. The bird is very handſome, and 


the ſpecies is new. 


* The waved and Sp-nted Woodpecker of N ubia. 
) The 


The GREAT VARIEGATED 


WOODPECKER, 
Of the Iſle of Lugon, | 
Second Species. 


Picus C urban. nel. 
The C ardinal . oodpeckers Lath, 


I HIS bird, which 18 deſeribed by Son- 
nerat, is as large as _- Green Wood- 
pecker: the feathers of the back and the 
coverts of the wing are black, but their 
ſhafts are yellow, and there are alſo yel- 


i thats on the latter ; the ſmall coverts 


of the wing are ſtriped tranſverſely with 


white; the breaſt and the belly are varie- 


gated with longitudinal black ſpots on 3 


white ground ; there is.a white bar on the 
fide of the neck, extending below the eye; 
the crown and back of the head, are of a 


bright red, and for this reaſon, Sonnerat 


| would apply to it the epithet of Cardinal; 


but the red hood 1s rather a generie than a 
| ſpecific character, and therefore the name 
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which that traveller would impoſe, is not 
— deſcriptive. oy” 


[A] Specific character of the Picus-Cardinalis. © It is 
black ; below, white, ſpotted with black, its top and the 
back of its head red.“ 


The LITTLE BROWN SPOTTED 


W O OD P E b K E R, 
8 the Moluccas. 


Third Bearer, * 


| Picus Moluceanſis. | Gmel, 
The * Woodpecker, Lath. 


Taue little Woodpecker has only two 

dull and faint ſhades; its plumage 1s 
blackiſh- brown, waved with white on the 
upper ſide of the body, whitiſh ſpotted with 
brown fpeckles below ; the head and tail, 
and alſo the quills of the wings, are all 
brown, It is hardly ſo large as the leſſer 
ſpotted W 
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BIRDS of the New Continent, 
Which are related to the 


SPOTTED WOODPECKER, 


* - K ** 4 


The SPOTTED WOODPECKER, 
Of Canada. 


Firft 8 pecies. 


Picus Canaden/ſis, Gmel. 
Picks Varius Canadenfis. Briſſ. 


Purs bird is of the ſame ſize with the 
European Spotted Woodpecker, and 


differs only in the diſtribution of its colours. 


It has no red; and the ſpace which encircles 


the eye is not white, but black: there is more 
white on the ſide of the neck, and white or 


faint yellow on the back of the head. Theſe 
differences however are flight, and the two 
contiguous ſpecies are porhops the ſame» 


only aitered by the change of climate. 


The Quaultotopotli alter of Fernandez, 


which is a Woodpecker variegated with black 


and white, appears to be the ſame with this 
Canadian Woodpecker ; ; eſpecially as that 
author never mentions 1ts having any red, 
9.2 and 
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and ſeems to inſinuate that it comes to New 

Spain from the North. And there muſt be 
Spotted Woodpeckers in thoſe tracts, ſince 

travellers have found them in the iſthmus 
of Darien A]. 


[Al Specific character of the Picus Canadenfis : It is 
white; its top, its back, its ſhoulders, and the two middle 
quills of its tail, black; the reſt, and the wings, varie- 
gated with white and black,” . 


— 


a 


8 
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The VARIED WOOD PECK RR. 


mo L FEhbeicbe du Mexique. Buff. 


Second Species. 


A Picus Tricelor. Gmel. 


F am much inclined to think that the great 
Variegated Mexican Woodpecker of Briſſon, 
and his Little Vortegated Mexican Woodpecker, 
are the ſame bird. He borrows the firſt from 
Seba, on whoſe authority Klein and Moeh. 
ring have inſerted it in their ſyſtems : but it 
13 well known how inaccurate are moſt of 
the deſcriptions of that compiler., Klein 
mentions the ſame bird twice, and it 1s one 
of thoſe which we have rejected from the 
family of Woodpeckers. On the other hand, 
Briſſon, for a reaſon which we cannot gueſs, 
e 5 applies 
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applies to his ſecond Mexican Woodpecker 
the epithet /:77/e, though Fernandez, the only 
original author, ſays that it is /arge, which 


he repeats twice in four lines. According. 


to him, it is equal in bulk to the Mexican 
crow; its plumage is varried with white 
tranſverſe lines on a black and brown 
ground; the belly and breaſt are vermillion. 


| 1 his Woodpecker inhabits the cooleſt parts 


of Mexico, and bores the trees like the reſt 
of the kind. ä 


The VARIEGATED Japraica 
WOODPECKER. 


Third 8D os es. 


Picus Carolinus, Linn. an? Gmel. 
Picus Varius Jamaicenſis. Briſf. 
Picne Varius Medius. Sloane. . 
Picus Varius Medius Jamaicenſis. Ray. 
Type Jamaica Woodpecker. Edw. 5 
The Red bellied Woodpecker. Cateſby. 
The Carolina Woodpecker. Penn, and Lathe” 


HIS Woodpecker | is of a middle ſize 
between the Green Woodpecker and 
tb Spotted Woodpecker of Europe : Cateſ- 


IF makes it too ſmall, when he compares 


1 it 


70 VARIEGATED JAMAICA WOOD PECKER. 
it to the Spotted Woodpecker; and Edwards 
repreſents it too large, in aſſerting it to be 
equal in bulk to the Green Woodpecker. The 
ſame author reckons only eight quills in the 
tail, but probably the two others were want- 
ing in the ſubject which he deſcribes; for 
all the Woodpeckers have ten quills in the 
tail, It has a red hood which falls on the 
arch of the neck; the throat and ſtomach 
9 re ruſty gray, which runs by degrees into 
ad adull red on the belly; the back is black, 
i ſtriped tranſverſely with gray waves in feſ- 
it toons, which are lighter on the wings, 
=. broader and entirely white on the rump. _ 
| The figure which Sir Hans Sloane has 
ii A2iven of it is very defective, and it is the 
Wl only one that this naturaliſt and Brown 


78 found in the iſland of Jamaica, though there 
bY die great many others on the continent of 
F America. The preſent occurs alſo in Ca- 


rolina, and notwithſtanding ſome differ- 
ences, it may be recognized in the red bellied 
Woodpecker of Cateſby. The front is a 
ruſty white, and in the male, red. 


[A] Specific Sts of the Picus Carolinus + ** Its cap 
and its nape are red; its back marked with black ſtripes 3 
its middle tail quills, white, dotted with black, 4h 
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The 8TRIPED WOODPECKER, 


of Louiſiana. 


F curth Species, 


Picus cee var. Gmel. and Lath: 


| T is rather larger than the Spotted Wood- 
pecker; all the upper ſurface is agree- 
ably ſtriped with white and black, diſpoſed 
in croſs bands; of the quills of the tail, 
the two exterior and the two middle ones, 
are mixed with white and black, the reſt 
are black; all the under ſurface and the fore 
part of the body are uniform white; gray, 
and a little dilute red tinges the lower belly. 
Of two ſpecimens lodged in the royal cabi- 
net, the one has the upperſide of the head 
© wholly red, with ſome ſtreaks of the ſame. 
colour on the throat and under the eyes; 
the other has its front gray, and no red but 
on the back of the head, and 1s probably 
the female, this being the uſual difference 
between the ſexes : in both of them, this 
= red is of a feebler and lighter caſt than 
in the other . Variegated Woodpeckers. 
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T Th VARIEGATED WOODPECKBR 
of Encenada. 
Fifth Species. 


Picus Bicolers Gmel. 


1 1 Hs bird 1s not larger than our Leſſer 


Spotted Woodpecker and is one of the 


handſomeſt of the genus; its colours are 
ſimple, but its plumage 1s richly mailed, 
and the white and brown gray, with which 


it is painted, are ſo finely broken and in- 


termingled, as to produce a charming ef- 


fect. The male has a full creſt, and ſome 


." red feathers appear in it ; the female wants 
the creſt, and its head is entirely brown, 


The HAIRY WOODPECKER, 


Sixth & þecies. 


Picus Villoſus, Linn. Gmel. and Klein. 


Picus Varius Virginianus. Brill, 


Woodpecker from the Engliſh ſettlers of 


Virginia, becauſe it expreſſes a diſcriminat- 


ing character of the bird, viz. a white bar, 
oni 


N 


8 


SHALL: borrow the name of Hairy 
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conſiſting of Kale feathers, that extends 
quite along the back to the rump : the reſt 


of the back 1s black ; the wings too are 


black, but marked pretty regularly with 


ſpots of dull white, round, and in the form 
of tears; a black ſpot covers the crown, 

and red the back of the head, from which 
a white line extends to the eye, and another 


zs traced on the ſide of the neck; the tail is 
* black, all the under ſurface of the body is 
white. This Woodpecker i is rather ſmaller 
than the Spotted Woodpecker. 


TheLITTLE VARIEGATED 
 WOODPECKER, of Wen, . 


A _ Seal, | 


Picus Pubeſcens. Linn and Gmel. 
Picus Varius Virginianus Minor. Briſſ. and Klein. 
The Smalleſt Woodpecker, C ateſby. 

The Downy Woodpecker, ae ſon and Penn. 

The Little Woodpecker, Lath, 


this ſmall Woodpecker : it weighs 


1 more than an ounce and half, and 
reſembles the Hairy Woodpecker ſo much, 
it is ſaid, in its ſpots and colours, that, 


E owe to Cateſby the account alſo of 
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74 The VARIEGATED WOODPECKER, . 
but for the difference of ſize, they might be F 
regarded as of the ſame ſpecies: Its breaſt t 
and belly are light gray, the four middle 
quills of its tail are black, and the reſt 
barred with black and white. The female 
bs diſtingeiſhed from the male, as in all 
the Woodpeckers, by having no red on the 
head. 


th. e ABAY 
WOODPECKER, of Carolina, 


Eighth Species. 


pics Parius. Linn, and Gmel. 
Picus Carolinenſis, Briſs. and Klein. 
The Jellow-bellied Woodpecker, 9 Penn 5 and Lathe 


T HOUGH this Woodpecker has a yel- 
low tinge on the belly, we ſhall not 

_ exclude it from thoſe which are variegated 
with white and black, ſince theſe colours 
appear on the upper ſurface, which really 
characterizes the plumage. It is ſcarcely ſo 
large as the leſſer Woodpecker ; all the up- 
per ſide of its head is red; four ſtripes, al- 
ternately black and white, cover the ſpace 
1 


The VARIEGATED WOODPECKER. 75 
ſpace between the temple and the cheek, and 
# the laſt of theſe ſtripes bounds the throat, 
which is of the ſame red with the head; the 


each other agreeably on the back, the wings, 


E light yellow, ſprinkled with ſome black 
ſpeckles. The female wants the red. This 
Woodpecker inhabits, according to Brifſon, 
Virginia, Carolina, and Cayenne. 


TheVARIEGATED UNDATED 
WOODPECKER, 


: Ninth Species, 


Picus Trida#ylus var. Linn, Gmel. &c, 
| * Southern three-toed M. oodpecker, Lath. 


ted Woodpecker; the back is black, 


on the great quills of the wing, and theſe 


ed bar: the under ſurface of the body is 


and the top of the head is red. 
5 n 5 The 


black and white intermingle and interſect 
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and the tail; the fore part of the body is 
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Ts r plumage reſernbles that of the Spot- 
| with white diſpoſed in waves or rather ſcales 
= two colours form, when it is cloſed, a check- 
© white, variegated on the ſides with black 


ſcales; two white ſtreaks ſtretch backwards, 
one from the eye, the other from the bill, 
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The figure of this bird agrees perfeQly 
with Brifton's deſcription of the Variegated 
Cayenne Woodpecker, except that the former 
has four toes as uſual, and the latter only 

three, We cannot therefore doubt the 


exiſtence of three-toed Woodpeckers : Lin- 


næus deſcribes one found in Dalecarlia; 
Schmidt, one in Siberia; and we are 
informed by Lottinger* that it occurs 
alſo in Switzerland. The three-toed Wood- 


pecker appears therefore to inhabit the north 


of both continents. Ovught the want of the 
toe to be regarded as a ſpecific character, 


or confidered as only an accidental de- 
fect? It would require a great many obſer- 


vations to anſwer that queſtion ; but it may 
be denied that the ſame bird inhabits alſo 


the equatorial regions, though after Briſ- 


fon it is termed tbe Spotted Cayenne Mood— 
pecker in Ihe Planches Enluminees. 


After this long enumeration of the birds 


of both continents that are akin to the 

Woodpeckers, we muſt obſerve that we 
have been obliged to reject ſome ſpecies no- 
ticed by our nomenclators. Theſe are the 
third, eighth, and twentieth, which Bril- 
ſon ranges with the Woodpeckers, Seba 
with the herons, and Moehring with the 


* Extract of a letter from M. Lottinger, to M. de Mont- 
Leillare, 99980 Straſburg, 22d * 1774. 


crows. 
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* 


| 
| 
| 
1 


. crows. Klein calls theſe birds harpooneers ; 

W 1.ccauſe, according to Seba, they dart from 

| 1 the air upon fiſ and transfix them. Eut 

tmis habitude belongs not to the Wood- 

y peckers ; and the diſpoſition of the toes, 
which in Seba's figure are diſpoſed three 


and one, beſides demonſtrate that they are 

3 R quite a diſtinct kind. = 
i 
4 3 ö 
n = The WOODPECKER-CREEPERS. | 
r, Les Pic-Grimpereaux. Buff. | 
r. HE genus of theſe birds, of which | 
we know only two ſpecies, appears 
o WT manifeſtly diſcriminated, and conſtitutes 1 
-. the intermediate link between the Wood- j 
. peckers and the Creepers. The firſt and 9 

largeſt ſpecies reſembles moſt the creepers, = 
8 by its curved bill; and the ſecond, on the 9 
e contrary, is more analogous to the Wood- 
0 peckers ſince it has a ſtraight bill. Both k 
U of them have three toes before and one be- 9 
e hind, like the Creepers; and at the ſame li 
4 time the quills of their tail are ſtiff and i 
A pointed, like the Woodpeckers. 55 
e The firſt was ten inches long; its head 1 
i and throat ſpotted with rufous and white ; ö 


the — ſide of RO body, rufous, and the 
: underſide, 


78 The WOODPECEER: CREEPERS; 


underſide, yellow, ſtriped tranſverſely with 
blackiſh; the bill and feet black. 
Ihe ſecond was only ſeven inches long; 
its head, neck, and breaſt, ſpotted with 
rufous and white; the underſide of the 
body is rufous, and the belly ruſty brown; 
the bill gray, and the feet blackiſn. 
Both theſe birds have very nearly the ſame 
natural habits; they creep againſt trees 
like Woodpeckers, ſupporting themſelves 
by the tail; they bore the bark and the 
wood with 1 noiſe, and they feed upon 
the inſects thus detected: they inhabit 
the foreſts and ſeek the vicinity of ſprings, 
and rivulets. The two ſpecies live together, 
and often on the ſame tree, on which ma- 
ny other ſmall birds are perched; yet they 
are only fond of each others ſociety, and 
never intermix the breed. They are very 
agile, and flutter from tree to tree, but ne- 
ver perch or fly to a diſtance. They are 
commonly found in the interior parts of 
Guiana, where the natives of the country 
cbufound them with the Wood peckers; 
which is the reaſon that they have received 
no appropriated name. It is probable that 
they alſo inhabit the other warm climates We 
of America, though no traveller has men- 
tioned them. 3 
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THE COMMON WNTXNE CK. 


** 


The 


W R VN E C k. 


| 45 Torcol. Buff. TY 
+ unx-Torquilla. Linn, and Gmel. By. 
Iynx, ſeu Torguilla. Aldrov. Geſner. will. Kc. 


Torguilla. Briſſ ®, 


convulſion of ſurprize and fright; and it is 


alſo an effort which the bird makes to diſ- 
engage itſelf when held, yet this motion is 
natural to it, and depends in a great mea- 
ſure on its ſtructure; for the callow brood. 


In Greek Ivy; in modern Latin Torgui.la 3 and al- 
moſt all its other names in various languages refer to the 
diſtortion of its neck; in French Torco!; in Italian Torto - 
collo, Capotorto, Verticella; in Spaniſh Torzicuelle ; in Ger- 
man Wind-hals, Nater hals, Nateræ wang, Nater-avendel; 
in Swediſn Giceſ tita; in Daniſh, Bende- Haix; in Norwegi- 


an Sao- gon; in Poliſh Kretoglow 3 1 in Ruſſian Krutiholowa, 
=F Ariſtotle, E. if, Anim, Lib. ii. xii, Schwenckfeld, 


er 
x — ger” — 


1 x15 bird may be diſtinguiſhed at firſt 

ſight by a habit peculiar to itſelf ; it 
twiſts and turns back its neck, its head re- 
verted on its back, and its eyes half. ſhut, + 
and the motion is flow, tortuous, and, ex- 
actly ſimilar to the waving wreaths of” a 
reptile. It ſeems to be occaſioned by a 


have 
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have the ſame vermicular wreathing, and 
many a timorous neſt- finder has fancied 
them to be young ſerpents ||. | 
The Wryneck has alſo another fingular 
habit. One which had been ſhut twenty. | 

N four hours in a cage, turned towards a 
perſon who approached it, and, eyeing 
him ſteadily, it roſe upon its ſpurs, ſtretch- 
ed ſlowly forwards, raiſing the feathers on 
the top oi its head and ſpreading its tail; 
then it ſuddenly drew back, ſtriking the 
i bot tom of the cage with its bill, and re- 
EE tracting its creſt, It repeated this geſture, 
| which was alſo obſerved by Schwencfeld, 
1 to the number of an hundred times, and 
| as long as the ſpectator remained beſide it, 


5 Theſe ſtrange attitudes and natural con- 
= tortions ſeem antiently to have prompted 
ſuperſtition to adopt this bird in enchant- 
= ments, and to preſcribe its fleſh as the moſt 
| powerful incentive to love; inſomuch, that 
the name Jynx denoted all ſort of enchant- 
ments, violent paſſions, and whatever we 
call the charm of beauty ; that blind power 
which irreſiſtibly commands our affections. 
Such is the ſenſe in which Heliodorus, 
. Lycophron, rags N and Sopho- 


F 
I Belon. | : 


cles 


FF 
cles employ it. The enchantreſs in Theo- 
critus makes this charm, to recall her 
lover. It was Venus herſelf that, from 
Mount Olympus, brought the Jynx to Ja- 
ſon, and taught him its virtue, to win the 
neart of Medea, (Pindar). The bird was 
once a nymph, the daughter of Echo: by 
Eherenchantments, Jupiter became enamour- 
ed of Aurora; and Juno, in wrath, per- 
formed the metamorphoſis. See Suidas, 
Band the Scholiaſt of Lycophron, Aſchylus, 
Jsophocles, Heliodorus, Pindar, YO 
mus. 

The ſpecies of the Wryneck! is no where | 
numerous: each individual leads a ſequeſt- 
Eered life, and even migrates ſolitarily. They 
larrive ſingly in the month of May+. They 
[never enter 1nto any ſociety but that of the 
female, and it is only tranſitory, for the 
domeſtic union is diſſolved, and they retire 
in September, The Wryneck prefers, for 
the ſake of ſolitude, a ſtraggling tree in the 
midſt of ſome broad hedge- -row. Towards 
the end of ſummer, it is found alone among 
the fields of corn, particularly oats, and 
in the ſmall paths that run through patches 
of buck-wheat, It feeds on the ground, 


* Geſner ſays that he has ſeen them. 3 in the month of 
pril. 
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intermixes with them, and ſeems to form a 


mixture of gray, of black, and of tawny, 
as to produce the richeſt enamel with thele 
 duſky ſhades ||; the underſide of the body is 


of a white gray ground, tinged with ruf- 


black zones, which ſeparate on the breaſt, 


conſiſts of ten flexible quills, which the 


beautiful undulations of black, of brown, and 
of gray, among which are perceived zones, 


74 WRYNE CK. 
and does not clamber on the trees like the 
Woodpeckers, though it is cloſely related 


to theſe birds, and has the ſame conforma. 
mation in its bill and feet. Vet it never 


ſmall ſeparate family. 

The Wryneck is as large as the Lark, 
being ſeven inches long, and ten inches 
acroſs the wings; all its plumage 1s a 


dispoſed in waves and bars, contraſted ſo 


ty on the neck, and painted with ſmall 


and ſtretch into a lance-ſhape, and are ſcat- 
tered and diluted on the ſtomach ; the tail 


bird ſpreads when it flies, and which are 
variegated below with black points on a 
duſky-gray ground, and interſected by two 
or three broad waved bars like thoſe on the 
wings of night flies; the ſame mixture of 


lozenges, and zigzag lines, paints all the 
upper ſurface on a deeper and more ruſt) 


|| Pindar calls the Jynx, variegated. Ge/ner. ; 
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ground. Some deſcribers have compared 
the plumage of the Wryneck to that of the 
Woodcock ; but it is more agreeably vari- 
ed, its tints are clearer and diſtincter, 
of a ſofter feel, and have a finer effect; the 
caſt of the colour is rufous in the male, 
| and more cinereous in the female, which 
| diſcriminates them; the feet are ruſty gray; 
the nails ſharp, the two exterior much 
longer than the two interior. 
This bird holds itſelf very erect on the 


branch where it ſits, and its body is even 


| bent backwards. It clings in the ſame way 
to the trunk of a tree when it ſleeps; but 
it never clambers like the Woodpecker, nor 
| ſeeks its food under the bark; its bill, 
which is nine lines in length and faſhioned 
as thoſe of the Woodpeckers, does not affiſt 

it in finding its nouriſhment, and is nothing 
but the ſheath of a large tongue | three or 
four fingers in length, which it darts into 
the ant-hills, and which it again draws 
back covered with ants that ſtick to its 
viſcous humidity. The point of the tongue 
is ſharp and horny; and, to give it exten- 
ſion, two great muſcles riſe from its root, 
and, after incloſing the larynx, and ſtretch- 
ing to the crown of the head as in the 
Woodpeckers, are inſerted in the front, 
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It alſo wants commonly the cacumF ; and 
Willughby ſays, that in its ſtead, there is 
9 a ſort of inflation of the inteſtines. 
The cry of the Wryneck is a very ſhrill 
drawling whiſtle, which the ancients pro. 
perly termed J ridor, and the Greek name 
1y: ſeems to imitate the ſound]. It is heard 
eight or ten days before the cuckoo. It 
lays in holes of trees, without making any 
neſt, and on the duſt of rotten wood, which 
it throws to the bottom of the cavity, by ſtri- 
king the ſides with its bill. It has common- 
ly eight or ten eggs, which are white as ivo- 
ryt. The male carries ants to his mate 
l 8 during incubation ; and the young brood 
= againſt the month of June, writhe their neck, 
and whiſtle loud when one approaches them, 
They ſoon abandon their lodgment, and ac- 
quire no attachment for each other, ſince 
they ſeparate and diſperſe as ſoon as they 
can uſe their wings. 
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I Scaliger derives 157 from IvZ«y, which occurs in the 17th 
book of the Iliad, and ſignifies to ſcream. 


N 

1 On the 12th of June, we received ten eggs of a Wry- y 
neck, taken out of a hole in an old apple-tree, five feet from [ 
the ground, and which reſted on rotten wood; and three I 
years before, Wryneck's eggs were brought to us from the 
lame hole. ; 
7 hey Wl * 


They can hardly be raiſed in a cage, it 
being very difficult to procure the proper 
food. Thoſe which had been kept ſome 
time, touched the paſte that was offered 
them with the tip of their tongue, and af- 


tried to feed with ants, lived only five 
days: it conſtantly refuſed to eat other 


gUor. 


name of ortolan. It is ſometimes caught 
by the ſpring, and the ſportſmen tear out 


from contracting the taſte of ants: The 
ſeaſon is from Auguſt to the middle of 


in our climates. 


$ On the 10th of June, 1 ated a Wryneck's neſt to be 
taken out of an old crab five feet from the ground ; the 
male remained on the high branches of the tree, and cried 


I fed them with paſte made of bread and cheeſe ; they lived 
near three weeks: they were familiar with the perſon who 
took care of them, and would come to eat out of his hand. 


ro in ſects could be procured for them, they died of hunger.“ 
Nete, communicated by M. Gueneau de Montbeillard. 
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ter taſting, rejected it, and died of hun- 
ger §. An adult Wryneck, which Geſner 


; inſects, and periſhed ſeemingly from lan- 
About the end of ſummer, this bird = 


1 grows very fat, 2 and is then excellent meat; 
ſo that in many countries it goes by the 


its tongue with the view to prevent its fleſh 


| September, when the Wrynecks depart, 
| none of them remaining during the winter | 


| very loud, while his female and his young were diſlodged. 


When they grew large, they refuſed the uſual paſte, and as 


— 
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The ſpecies is ſpread through all Europe, 
from the ſouthern ſtates to Sweden®, and 
even | apland+ : it is common in Greece, 
and Italy. We learn from a paſſage of 
Philoſtrartust that the Wryneck was known 
to the Magi, and found in the region 
of Babyloa, Edwards aſſures us, that it oc. 
curs in Bengal. In ſhort, though its num. 
bers are in each country rare, they are 
diffuſed through the whole extent of the 
ancient continent. Aldrovandus alone 
ſpeaks of a variety in the ſpecies; but his 
deſcription was made from a drawing, and 
the differences are ſo ſlight, that we have 
thought it unneceſſary to ſeparate it. IA] 
Fauna Succica. 

I Rudbeck. 
| || Belon. 8 
= Aldrovandus. 

- Vita Apollon. 


[aA] Specific character of che Wryneck, Yunx-T orquilla, 


4 Tt is variegated with white, gray, and ferruginous.“ 
Its Swediſh name Gioek- Tita, ſignifies the Cuckoo's explainer: 
and the Welſh Gawds geg, means the Cuckoo's attendant, In 

fact the Wryneck uſually appears a little before the Cuckoo. 
It weighs an ounce and > goal Its egg is WRIT: and 
ſemi-tranſparent, b 


The 


The B A R B E T S. 


ATURALISTS have applied the epithet 
| bearded to ſeveral birds that have the 


baſe of their bill beſet with detached feathers, 
long and ſtiff like briſtles, all of them di- 
rected forward. But we muſt obſerve, that 
under this deſignation, ſome birds of differ- 


ent ſpecies and from very diſtant climates 
have been confounded. The famatia of 


{ Marcgrave, which comes from Brazil, has 


I been ranged with the Barbet of Africa and 


that of the Philippines; and all thoſe which _ 
have a beard on their bill, and two toes be- 
fore and two behind, have been grouped 


together by our nomenclators. Yet the 


natives of the old continent are diſcrimina- 
ted from thoſe of the new, their bill being 


much thicker, ſhorter, and more convex 


below, We ſhall therefore give the name 
tamatia to the former kinds, and appropri- 5 


ate barbet ſolely to the latter, 
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The TAMATIA. 


: Fir /ecies. 
Bucco-Tamatia. Gmel. 
Tamatia Braſilienſis, Mareg. 
* | Tamatia Guacu. Piſon. 
— * * Barbet. Lath. 
| W. have already remiicked: that Briſſon 
was miſtaken in ranging this, bird 
Ul | with the little thruſhs of Cateſby; for it 
_*- is entirely different in the diſpoſition of its 
i toes, and the ſhape of its bill, as well as in 
| 98 its beard, and the largeneſs of its head, a 


property common to the whole genus. 
Marcgrave i is inaccurate too, in aſſerting that 
it wants the tail; this is indeed ſhorr, but 
his ſpecimen was probably incomplete. All 
the other characters correſpond ; and as the 
bird occurs not only 1 in Brazil, but alſo in 
] Cayenne, whence it has been fent to us, 
W. can eaſily c compare the deſeription. 
Its total length is fix inches and a half, of 
which the tail occupies two inches; the bill 
is fifteen lines, its upper extremity hooked, 

and as it were, divided into two points; 
the beard which covers it, extends more 
than half its length ; the upper ſide of the 
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bead and the front, are ruſty; on the neck, 
there is an half- collar variegated with black 
W and rufous; all the reſt of the plumage 
above is brown, ſhaded with rufous; on 
each ſide of the head behind the eyes, there 
is a pretty large ſpot ; the throat is orange, 
and the reſt of the lower ſurface of the 
body is ſpotted with black on a ruſty white 
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ground; the bill and feet are black. 
The habitudes of this Tamatia are the 


E ſame with thoſe of all the birds of the ſame 


genus found in the New Continent : they 


E reſide in the moſt ſequeſtered parts of the 
| foreſts, and conſtantly remote from dwell- 
E ings and even cleared grounds: they never 

appear in flocks, or in pairs: they fly labo- 


riouſly, and to ſhort diſtances, and never 
alizht but on low branches, preferring ſuch 
as are thickeſt clothed with ſprays and 


E leaves: they have httle vivacity, and when 


once ſeated, they remain a long time : they 


have even a dull, melancholy aſpect, and 
they might be ſaid to affect giving them 
ſelves an air of gravity, by ſinking their 


large head between their ſhoulders ; and 


it then ſeems to cover all the forepart of 


the body. Their diſpoſition correſponds 
exactly to their maſſy figure and their ſeri- 
ous deportment. They are ſo unwieldly 


that they have much difficulty to move; 


and 
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and a perſon may advance as near as he 
pleaſes and fire ſeveral times, without driy. 


ing them to flight. Their fleſh is not bad, 


though they live on caterpillars and other 
large inſects. In ſhort, they are exceedingly 


ſilent and ſolitary, homely and remarkably 
Ill ſhaped [A]. 


A] Specific character of the Bucco-T amatia : It is ru- 
fons brown; below rufous white, ſpotted with black; its 


| throat oran 1 it is half. collared.“ 


The T AMA T 1A with the 
Head and Throat Red. 


Second Species. 5 
Bucco-Cayanenfis. _ Gmel. and Brifſ. 
The Cayenne Barbet. Lath. 
H Is bird, which we have delineated 
in the ſame plate under two different 


denominations, appears however not to 


form two ſpecies, but only to include a va- 
riety ; for in both, the head and throat are 


red; the cheeks and all the under ſurface 


of the body black ; the bill blackiſh, and 


the feet cinereous. The only difference is, 
that in the firſt figure the breaſt 1s yellow- 
ih white, but in the ſecond it 18 brown 
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COLLARED TAM AT I A. 91 
diluted with yellow; the former has black 
ſsots on the top of the breaſt; it has alſo 
a ſmall white ſpot above the eyes and white 
E ſpots on the wings, which are wanting in 
the ſecond. But as, in other reſpects, they 
are ſimilar, and are of the ſame ſize, we 
? do not regard the differences of colour ſuf- 


© ficient to conſtitute two diſtinct ſpecies, 


as our nomenclators have preſumed, 'Theſe 
birds are found not only in Guiana, but 
in St. Domingo, and probably in other hot . 
climates of America [a]. 


[A] Specific b Cayanenfis : * It is 
black, below ochry-white, its front and throat red.” 


The COLLARED TAMATIA 
Third Species. 
| Bucco Capenſis. Linn. 3 1 Gmel. 


Bucco. Briſſ. | 
"The Collared Barber. Lath. 


1 plumage is agreeably variegated; 

the underſide of the body deep orange, 
ſtriped tranſverſely with black lines ; about 
| the neck there is a collar, which is very 
| narrow above and ſo broad below as to 
cover al the top of the breaſt ; and this 
black 
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black, collar is accompanied with a half 
collar of a tawny colour; the throat is 
whitiſh; the lower part of the breaſt i; 
ruſty white, which conſtantly inclines more 
to rufous as it deſcends under the belly; 


the tail is two inches and three lines in 


length, and the whole bird meaſures ſeven 
inches and a quarter, its bill an inch and 
five lines, and the legs which are gray, 
ſeven and a half lines in height. It is found 


in Gulana, but is rare LA]. 


fa) Specific charadtey of the Bucco Capenfis : « It is 
rufous with a fulvous ſtripe 0 on its ſhoulder, a black ſtripe 
on its breaſt, 4 


The BEAUTIFUL TAMATIA: 
Fourth Species. 
Bucco . Gmel. 


Bucco Maynanenſis. Briſſ. 
The Beautiful Barbet. Lath. 


us bird is the moſt beautiful, or ra- 
ther the leaſt ugly of the genus: it is 
better made, ſmaller and more lender than 
the reſt, and its plumage is ſo variegated 
that it would be difficult to give a full deſ- 
ſcription, It is five inches cight lines 1n 
length, including the tail which is near two 
inches ; 
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inches; the bill meaſures ten lines and the 
legs the ſame. 

It is found on the banks of the river 
Amazons, in the country of the Maynas : 
but we are informed that it inhahits equally 
the other parts of South America, 


g The BLACK and WHITE 
# PX NMX FTI 


Fifth and & ixth & Secies. 


] W E can ſcarce ſeparate theſe two birds, 
$ for they differ only in ſize ; and beſides 
1 their general reſemblance 1n the colours, 
| they have both an appropriated character; 
| viz. their bill is ſtronger, thicker and longer 
than the other Tamatias in proportion to 
their body; in both alſo the upper mandi- 
ble is very hooked, and terminates in two 
points as in the firſt ſpecies. 
The largeſt * of theſe Black and White 
Tamatias is very thick compared with its 
length, which is hardly ſeven inches: it is 
a new ſpecies ſent from Cayenne by M. Du- 
val, and alſo the other ſpecies which is 


HBico Macrorynchgs, Gmel. 
The Greater Pied Barbet. Lath. 


ſſmmaller 
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of 


ſmaller and exceeds not five inches in 
length. It would be tedious to enter into 
a minute deſcription. Their ſimilarity ! is 
ſo ſtriking that but for their difference of 
ſize, we might regard them as the ſame 
ſpecies. [A] 


[A] Specific Nn Tt is black ; its front, the tips 
of its tail-quills, and the under-fide of 1ts body, are white ; 


it has a black tripe on its breaft,”, | 1 


E 


\ 
The B AR BER T8. 


— 


Les Barbus. | Baff. 


ſerved Barbet for thoſe of the ancient con- 
tinent. As both theſe fly with great dif- 


ficulty, on account of the thickneſs and 
unwieldineſs of their body, it is improbable 


that they could migrate from one continent 


into another, ſince they inhabit the hotteſt 


climates. Accordingly, they are different, 
and we have therefore diſcriminated them. 


But till they reſemble in many characters; 


| for, beſides the long ſlender briſtles that 


| cover the bill either wholly or partly and 
form the beard, and the poſition of the 


feet, which is the ſame in both; they have 


equally a ſquat body, a very large head, 


and a bill exceedingly thick, ſomewhat 
curved below, convex above, and compreſ- 
ſed on the ſides. In the Barbets however, 
| the bill is ſenſibly ſhorter, thicker, and ra- 

ther leſs convex below than in the Tama- 
tias. Their diſpoſitions alſo differ; the 


former are ſedate and almoſt ſtupid, While 
the latter, which inhabit the Eaſt Indies, 


attack 


W. applied the name Tamatia to the 
bearded birds of America, and re- 
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attack the ſmall birds, and, in their co: 
nomy, reſemble nearly the Shrikes. 


The YELLOW THROA TED 
B AR B E T. 


bo irft Species. 


"Pires 22 Smel. and Briff. 


18 length 18 ſeven inches; the tail "ITY 
* eighteen lines; the bill twelve or thir- 
teen lines, and the legs eight lines: the head 
is red, and alſo the breaſt; the eyes are 
encircled by a large yellow ſpot ; the throat 
is pure yellow, the reſt of the underſide of 
the body, yellowiſh, variegated with longi- 
tucdinal ſpots of dull green. The female is 
ſmaller than the male; and has no red on 
the head or breaſt. x are found 1 in the 
Pere [Al. | 


uy 


[A] Specific Sarees of e Philippentas : « It is 
green, the top of the head (of the male) ; the ſpace about 


the eyes, the throat, we "the: ur 12 of the wh * 
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The BLACK THROATED 
BARB ET. 


Second Species. 


5 


| Buces Niger. mel. 


T H1S s ſpecies, which, as well as the pre- 
| ceding, is found in the Philipinnes, 
is yet very different. * is thus deſeribed 
| by Sonnerat. 
|< This bird is rather larger and particu- 
| larly longer than the Groſbeak of Europe; 
the front or fore part of the head is of a 
beautiful red; the crown, the back of the 
head, the throat, and the neck, are black; 
| there is alſo, above the eye, a ſemi-circular 
black tripe which is continued by another 
one, ſtraight and white, that deſcends to 
the lower part of the neck on the fide ; be- 
| low the yellow ſtripe and the white one, 
which continues it, there is a black vertical 
ſtripe, and between this and the throat, 
there is a white longitudinal ſtripe, that is 
loſt at its baſe in the breaſt, which, as well 
as the belly, the ſides, and the upper ſurface 
of the tail, is white; the middle of the back 
is black, but the feathers on the ſide, be- 
tween the neck and the back, are black, 
VOL, VII, H ſpeckled 


98 BLACK THROAT ED BAR BE x. 

ſpeckled each with a ſtreak of yellow ; the 
four firſt, including the ſtump, are tipt with 
white, and the fifth with yellow, which 
forms a croſs {tripe on the top of the wing; 
below this ſtripe, are black feathers, ſpeckled 
each a yellow point : the laſt feathers finally, 
which cover the great quills of the wing, ate 
likewiſe entirely black ; but the others have 
over their whole length, on the fide where 
the webs are longeſt, a yellow fringe; the 
tail is black in the middle, tinged with yel- 
low on the ſides; the bill and feet are 
blackiſh,” [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Bucco Niger: 54 lt is black, 
below white, a yellow ſtreak above the eye produced on 
either ſide to the nec a white collar.“ 


The BLACK. BREASTED 
B ARB E T. 


Le Barbu à Fit Neir: Buff. 
Third Species. 
Bucco Niger, V ar. Gmel. 
* T H1S is a new facies ſent to us from 
the Cape of Good Hope, but without 


any account of the natural habits of the 


bird, It is fax inches and a half long; its tail 
eighteen 
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eighteen lines; its feet eight or nine lines. 
It is of a middle fize, ſmaller than the Groſ- 
beak of Europe; its plumage is agreeably 
mingled and contraſted with black and 
white; its front is red; there is a yellow line 

on the eye, and drops of a bright ſhining 
yellow ſcattered on the wings and the back ; 
the ſame yellow tinge extends in daſhes to 
the rump ; and the quills of the tail, and the 
middle ones of the bill, are ſlightly fringed 
with the ſame colour ; a black plate covers 
the breaſt as far as the neck ; the back of 
the head is alſo enveloped in black, and a 
black bar between two white ones deſcends : 


1, on the ide of the neck, 
8 The LITTLE BARBET. 
D 
F os: Species. 
Bucco Parwvas. Gst. 
Tursis a new ſpecies, and the ſmalleſt 
in the genus. It was given to us as 
brought from Senegal, but without men- 
tion of any other circumſtance. It is only 
rom four inches long: its large head and thick 
out bill ſhaded with long briſtles, ſufficiently 
the WieharaCterize it. Its tail is ſhort, and its 
tail Wings, when cloſed, reach -almolt to its 
teen H 2 extremity; 


10⁰ GREAT BAR B E x. 


extremity : all the upperſide of the body; 
of a blackiſh brown, ſhaded with fulvous, 
.and tinged with green on the quills of the 
wing and of the tail; ſome ſmall white 
waves form fringes on the former: the 
underſide of the body is whitiſh, with ſome 
traces of brown; the throat is yellow, and 
from the corners of the bill a ſmall whit: 
bar paſſes under the eyes. [ A] 


Ila] Specific character of the Bucco Parvus s It is 
blackiſh brown, below, white, tpotted with brown; its 
throat yellow,” | 


The GREAT BARBE IT 


5 „ | ; Fifth Species. 


Bucco Grandis. Gmel. | 


+- HIS bird is near eleven inches long. 

The principal colour in its - plamage 
is a fine green, which mingles with other 
colours on different parts of the body, 
and eſpecially on the head and neck: the 
head entirely, and the forepart of the neck, 
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neck, and that of the back, are of a 


| cheſnut brown, which varies. alſo i in differ- 
ent 


ll 
al 

h are green mixed with blue; ſo that they 
j appear green or blue, according to their 
|| . expoſure to the light ; the origin of the 
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ent aſpects, being intermingled with green; 


all the upperſide of the body is of a very 
fine green, except the great quills of the 
wings, which are partly black; all the un- 
derfide of the body is of a much lighter 


green 3 there are ſome feathers below the 
| tail, which are of a very fine red: the bill 
is ten lines in length, and an inch broad at 


the baſe, where there are black hard briſtles; 
it is whitiſh, but black at the point: the 


wings are ſhort, and ſcarcely reach the mid- 


dle of the tail. P his bird was ſent to us 


from China, 14] 


[a] Specific sede of the Bucco Grandis : © It is 
green, the lower coverts of its tail red.“ Be 


The GREEN BARBET. 


Sixth $ pecies. 


Ss F ridis. Gmel. 


PE. is ſix inches and a half long; the back, 


the coverts of the wings, and of the tail 


are of a very fine green; the great quills of 
the wing are brown, but that colour is not 
ſeen, being hid by the coverts of the wings; 


the head is brown gray; the neck is the 
ſame colour, but each feather is edged with 


hellowiſh, and above and behind the eye, 
: Fee n 3 TE there 


\ 
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there is a white ſpot; the belly is of 3 
much paler green than the back; the bil 
is whitiſh, and the baſe of the upper man. 
dible 1s ſurrounded with long black and 
hard hairs; the bill is an inch and two 
lines in length, and ſeven lines broad at its 
baſe, the wings are ſhort, and reach only 
the middle of the tail. We received it from 
the Eaſt Indies. | A] 


IA] Specific character of the Bucco Viridis: It is green, 
its head and neck gray-brown, the ſpace about its eyes 
white.“ 3 5 | 2% 
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The TO UC ANS. 


HAT may be termed the phyſiog- | 


nomy of animated beings refults from 


the aſpect of their head in different poſi- 


tions. Their form, their figure, their ſhape, 
Kc. refer to the appearance of their body 
and of its members. In birds, it is_eaſy 


to perceive, that ſuch as have a ſmall head 


and a ſhort ſlender bill, exhibit a deli- 
cate, pleaſing, and ſprightly phyſiognomy. 
Thoſe, on the contrary, with an over-pro- 


portioned head, ſuch as the Barbets, r 
with a bill as large as the head, ſuch as A 


| Toucans, have an air of ſtupidity, which 
| ſeldom belies their natural talents. A perſon 


who ſaw a Toucan for the firſt time might 


take the head and bill, in the front view, as 


one of thoſe long-noſed maſks that frighten 


children; but when he {ſeriouſly examined 


this enormous production, he would be 
ſarprized that nature had given ſo huge 


a bill to a bird of ſuch moderate ſize, and 
his aſtoniſhment would increaſe on reflect- 


ing, that it was uſeleſs and even b 


ſome to its owner, which it obliged to 
ivallow its food whole without divid! 


cruſh! 
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cruſhing. And fo far is this bill from ſery. 
ing the bird as an inſtrument of defence, 
or even as a counterpoiſe, that it acts like 
a weight on a lever which tends conſtantly 
to deſtroy the balance, and occaſion a ſort 
of hobbling motion. 
The true character of nature's errors is 
diſproportion joined to inutility. All thoſe 
parts of animals which are overgrown or 
miſplaced, and which are uſeleſs or incon- 
venient, ought not to be ranged in the 
great plan of the univerſe; they ſhould be 
imputed to her caprice or overſight, which 
however tend equally to their object, ſince 
theſe extraordinary productions evince, that 
whatever can be, actually exiſts; and that 
though a regular ſymmetry commonly ob- 
_ tains, the diſorders, the exceſſes, and the 
defects which are permitted, demonſtrate 
the extent of that power which is con- 
fined not to thoſe ideas of proportion and 
ſyſtem that we are apt to regard as the 
ſtandards. 
And as nature has beſtowed on moſt ani- 
mals all the qualities that conſpire to beau- 
ty and perfection of form, ſhe has alſo 
admitted more than one defect 1 in her care- 
leſs productions. The enormous and uſe- 
leſs bill of the Toucan includes a tongue, 
{ll more uſeleſs, and whoſe ſtructure. is 
| very 


very uncommon; it is not fleſhy or cartila- 
ginous as in other birds, but a real feather 


miſplaced. 


The word Toucan means feather i in the 
language of Brazil, and Toucan tabouracè, 
uhich ſignifies feathers for dancing, is ap- 
plicd by the natives to that bird which 
furniſhes them with the decorations worn 
on feſtival days. Indeed theſe birds, ſo 
ſhapeleſs and monſtrous in their bill and 


tongue, have a brilliant plumage ; their 
throat is orange of the moſt vivid hue; and 


I though ſuch beautiful feathers are found 
only in ſome ſpecies of Toucans, 1 : 
they given name to the whole genus. Theſe 
feathers are even in Europe in requeſt 
for making muffs. The huge bill of the 
Toucan has acquired it other honours, and 


tranſlated it among their ſouthern conſtel- 


lations, where nothing is admitted but what 


is ſtriking or wonderful *. Beſides the ex- 


ceſſive length of this bill, it is through its 
whole length wider than the head of the 
bird; Lery has termed it, che bill bills +, 
other voyagers have named the Toucan the 
bird all. bill 7, and the Creoles of Cayenne 


* Journal 5 Obſervations Phyſques du P. Fenillle, p- 
428. 


Voyage du Braſil. p. 174. 
I Dampier's Voyage round the World. 


en e nog. 


apply 5 
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apply to it the epithet of Grosbeat. The mag. 
nitude of the bill would exceedingly fatigue 
the head and neck, were it not very thin, 
inſomuch that it may eaſily be cruſhed be: 
tween the fingers. Authors || were there. 
fore miſtaken in aſſerting, that the Tou- 
cans bored trees, like the Woodpeckers; o 
they were at leaſt miſlead by the Spaniards, 
who have confounded theſe birds under 
the ſame name carpenteros (carpenter), or 
facatacas in the language of Peru. But it 
is certain that the Toucans are very differ- 
ent from the Woodpeckers, and could not 
imitate them in that habit; and indeed 
Scaliger has before us remarked that as their 
bill was hooked downwards, it ſeemed im- 
poſhble for them to make a perforation, 
The form of this huge unwieldy bill is 
very different in each mandible: the upper 
one is bent into the ſhape of a fickle, 
rounded above, and hooked at the extre- 
mity ; the under one is ſhorter, narrower 
and leſs curved below, Both of them have 
indentings on the edges, but which are 
much more perceptible on the upper than 
on the under ; and what appears ſtill more 
ſingular, theſe indentings do not fit into 
each other, nor even correſpond in their 
relative poſition, thoſe on the right ſide not 


Hernandez | 1 . 
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being oppoſite to thoſe on the left, for: they 


begin more or leſs behind, and end alſo 


more or leſs forward. 

The tongue of the Toucans is, if poſli- 
ble, more wonderful than the bill: they 
are the only birds which may be ſaid to 


have a feather inſtead of a tongue, and a 


feather it certainly is, though the ſhaft is 
a cartilaginous ſubſtance two lines broad ; 
for on both ſides there are very cloſe barbs, 


entirely like thoſe of ordinary feathers, and 
which are longer the nearer they are inſerted 


to the extremity. With an organ ſo ſingular 
and ſo different from the ordinary ſubſtance 
and organization of the tongue, we might 


ſuppoſe that theſe birds were mute; yet they 
have a voice as well as the reſt, and often 


utter a ſort of whiſtling, which is reiterated 


ſo quickly, and with ſuch continuance that 
they have been denominated the preaching | 


birds. The ſavages aſcribe great virtues to 


this feathery tongue &, and uſe it as a cure 
in many diſorders. Some authors + have 


ſuppoſed that the Toucans had no noſtrils ; 


* M. dela Condamine ſpeaks of a Toucan which he ſaw 


on the banks of the Maragnon, whoſe monſtrous bill is red 


and yellow; its tongue, he ſays, which reſembles a delicate 
feather, is eſteemed to have great virtues. Voyage ala 


riviere des Amazones, Paris, 1745. See alſo Gemelli Carreri, 
Paris, 1719. tom. VI. p. 24, &c. | 
+ Willughby and Barrere, 


but 
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but we may ſee them by ſtroking aſide the 
feathers at the baſe of the bill, which in 
moſt ſpecies conceal them; in others, they 

are bare, and conſequently very apparent. 

The Toucans have nothing in common 
with the Woodpeckers, but the diſpoſition 

of their toes, two placed before and two 
— behind, Even in this character, a diſtinc- 
tion may be perceived; the toes are much 
longer and differently proportioned than in 

Woodpeckers; the outer fore-toe is almoſt 

as long as the whole foot, which is indeed 
very ſhort, and the other toes are alſo very 

long, the two inner ones are the leaſt ſo. The 
feet of the Toucans are only half the length 
of the legs, ſo that they cannot walk, but 
hop, and that awkwardly : the feet are not 
feathered, but covered with long ſoft ſcales, 
The nails are proportioned to the length of 
the toes, arched, and ſomewhat flattened, ob- 
tuſe at the end, and furrowed below length- 

_ wiſe by a channel; they are of no ſervice to 
the bird in attack or defence, or even for 
climbing, but only to ſupport it firmly on 
the boughs on which it perches. 

The Toucans are ſcattered through all 
the warm parts of South America, and 
never occur in the ancient continent, They 

flit rather than migrate, following the ma- 

— Kurity of the fruits on which they feed, 

karten 
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particularly thoſe of the palms; and as 
theſe trees delight in wet places near the 
margin of water, the Toucans affect ſuch 
ſituations, and ſometimes they even lodge 
on the mangroves, which grow in deluged 
mud. And hence it has been ſuppoſed that 
they eat fiſhes *, but theſe muſt at leaſt be 


very ſmall, ſince thes are obliged to ſwallow 
their food entire. 

Theſe birds generally go in ſmall bodies 
from ſix to ten; their flight is heavy and 


laborious, owing to the ſhortneſs of their 


wings and the weight of their enormous 
bill; yet they riſe above the talleſt trees, 
on the ſummits of which they are almoſt 
always perched, and in continual flutter; 
but the vivacity of their motions diſpels not 
their dull air, for the huge bill gives them 
a ſerious melancholy countenance, and 
their large dull eyes augment the eifeQt : 
ſhort, though lively and active, they e 
the more heavy and awkward, _ 

As they breed in the holes abandoned by 
the Woodpeckers, it has been ſuppoſed 
they excavate theſe themſelves. They lay 
only two eggs, yet all the ſpecies contain 
abundance of individuals, They may be 
eaſily tamed, if taken young; it is even 


Fernandez and Nieremberg. 
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faid that they will propagate in the domeſ- 
tic ſtate, They are not difficult to rear, for 


they ſwallow whatever is thrown to them, 


bread, fleſh, or fiſh; they alſo with the 
Point of their bill, lay hold of the bits that 
are held near them; they toſs theſe up, 
and receive them in their wide throat. 
But when they are obliged to provide for 


themſelves, and to gather their food from 


the ground, they ſeem to grope, and ſeize 


the crumb ſidewiſe, that it may leap up, 


and be caught in its fall, They are ſo de- 


licate to impreſſions of cold, as to be affect- 
ed by the coolneſs of evening in the hotteſt 


climates, even of the new continent ; they 


have been obſerved in the houſe to make a 


bed of herbs, of ſtraw, and of whatever 


they could gather. Their ſkin is in gene- 


ral blue under the feathers, and their fleſh, 


though black and hard, is yet palatable. 


The genus of theſe birds ſubdivides itſelf 


into the Toucans and Aracaris : theſe differ 


from each other; 1. in ſize, the Toucans 
being much larger than the Aracaris, 2. by 
the dimenſions and the ſubſtance of their 
bill, which in the Aracaris is much longer, 
harder, and ſolider; 3. by their tail, 
which is longer in the Aracaris, and very 
on tbly tapered, whereas it is rounded in 
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in the Toucans T. The Toucans properly 


ſo called, contain five ſpecies. 


+ The Braſilians were the firſt who diſtinguiſhed theſe 
two varieties, calling the large ones toucans, and the ſmall 
ones Aracaris: The natives of Guiana have made the ſame 
diſcrimination, giving the former the name of lararouima. 
and the latter mes of grigri. 


Firſft Species. 


| Ramphaſtos-T, aco, Gmel s 


18 uE body of this bird is nine inches 

long, including the head and tail ; its 
bill is ſeven inches and a half; the head, 
the upper ſide of the neck, the back, the 
rump, the wings, the whole tail, the breaſt, 
and the belly, are deep black; the coverts 
of the upper ſide of the tail are white, 
and thoſe of the under fide are fine red; 
the under fide of the neck and throat 
are white, mixed with a little yellow : 
between this yellow below the throat and 
the black of the breaſt, there is a ſmall 
red circle; the baſe of the two mandi- 
bles is black; the reſt of the lower mandi- 
ble is reddiſh yellow ; 'the upper mandible 
is of the ſame reddiſh yellow colour, as far 
as two thirds of its length ; the reſt of this 
mandible is black to the point : the wings 
are ſhort, and reach hardly the third of the 
tail; the feet and nails are black, This 
ſpecies is new, and we have given it the 
name of zoco, [A] 


oy Fs FED of the Ramphaſtos-Toco : It is black- 
iſn; its throat and rump, White; its orbits, à circle on its 
breaſt, and its vent, red. 
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THE TOUCAN. 


3 | CAST 
Wh: YELLOW- THROATED "7 
rose | 
| i 
Second du. f 
{ 
{ n fs Linn, and Omel. } 


Ramphaſtos Tucanus. Linn, and mel. 


Cayanenſis | "fl 
Tucana Br fil 1. 8 gutture Tatts. Bf | 
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Ay o birds of this kind have been figu= 
red in the Planches Enluminees ; the 

art under the denomination of the Yellow 
, t Toucan, of Cayenne [A], and the 


Econd under that of the yellow-throated tous "oF 
Kon of Brazil, B] But they inhabit equal= | q 
By both countries, and appear to us to form | 
he ſame ſpecies. The difference in the - l 


Colour of their bill, in the extent of the 
Pellow plate on the throat, as well as in the 


Wivacity of their colours, may be owing to -- 
he age of the bird: It is certain, that the "op | 
Puperior coverts of the tail are yellow —_ 13 


ſome individuals, and red in . In 


[A] Specific 1 of the Naber 7g eng 66 Te Þ 
blackiſh ; its breaſt, its belly, its vent, and its rump reds = 


ts throat yellow. * 


[B] Specific character of the RatepbafordT ttamis. « Ie 
blackiſh; a bar on its belly, its vent and ramp yellows” 


VOL, VII, ; both, 
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114 YELLOW- THROATED TOUCAN, 
both, the head and upper ſide of the body, 


white bar; the noſtrils are concealed in 
the feathers at the root, and their aperture 
are round ; the legs are twenty lines in 
length, and bluiſh ; the bill, four inche 
and a half long, and ſeventeen lines high 
above the baſe; the whole bird, from the 
is nineteen inches; and if from this me 
the tail, and four inches and a half for the 
the length of the head and body. 


thoſe brilliant feathers uſed as ornaments 
males only furniſh theſe fine yellow fer 


clators, who have regarded the male and 


the wings, and tail, are black; the throx 
orange, more or leſs bright ; under thy 
throat, a red bar of various width ſtretche, 
on the breaſt ; the belly is blackiſh, and the 


inferior coverts of the tail are red; the bil m. 
is black with a blue ſtripe running from it; ME 


top all its length: the baſe of the bill i 
ſurrounded by a pretty broad yellow 


end of the bill to the extremity of the tail 
deduct fix inches and two or three lines fo 
bill, there remains hardly nine inches for 

It is from this ſpecies of Toucan, that] 


are obtained ; all the yellow part is cut of 
from the ſkin, and ſold at a high price. The 


thers, for the throat of the females is white; 
and this diſtintion has miſled the nomen- 


female 


3 
5 


YELLOW-THROATED TOUCAN. ug 


female as of different ſpecies 25 and finding 


even gone ſo far as to make each include 
two ſeparate ſpecies. But we reduce theſe 


| T-four pretended ſpecies to one, and we 
may alſo join a fifth mentioned by Laet +, 
which differs only in the white colour of 
its breaſt. 
Ss In general, the female; are very nearly. 
Jas large as the males; their colours are not 
ſo vivid, and the red- bar below the throat 
4 is very narrow; in other reſpects, they are 
exactly ſimilar. This ſecond ſpecies is the 
moſt common, and perhaps the moſt nu- 
| merous of the Toucans, They abound in 

Cayenne, particularly in the ſwampy foreſts, 
and on the mangrove trees. Though like 
the reſt of the genus, they have only a fea- 
thery tongue, they articulate a ſound like 
pinien- coin, which the creoles of Cayenne 
have employed as its deſignation, but which i 


n Raniphaſtos Piſeivoras, Linn, and Gmel. 
| | Ramphaſtos Erythrorhynchos., Gmel. 


' Tucana Cayanenſis gutture albo, Brill. 
T ucana Brafilienſis gutture albo, Brill. 


Picus Americanus, Fernandez. 
Altera Xochitenacatl. Fernandez. 


The Toucan, or Brafilian Pye. Edw. 
The Redbeaked Toucan, Edw. 


+ Hiſtoire du Nouveau Monde, p. 553. 


ſome v variation of colours in both, have 
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116 RED-BELLIED TOUYCAN, 


we have not adopted, it being common alh 
to the Toco. 


Specific charaQer of the Rambbaſto Piſei vorus. t It j 
plackiſn; the bar on its belly, and its vent, are red; in 
rump is white.“ 

Specific character of the Ramphaſtos Erythrorynebo: « | 
Is blackiſh ; its cheeks, and its throat, white; the upper 
coverts of its tail, beitiftons-rolbartd ; the lower, and z 
creſcent on its breaſt, red.” 


Dm — — 


The RED- BELLIED TOUCAN 


Third Ppecies, 
nd Ramphaſtos Picatus, Tann. and Gmel. 
Tucana, Briſſ. | | 
Naſutus Simpliciter. Klein. 5 
T he Brafilian Pye, or Goucan: Alb. and Will. 
The Preacher ae Lath. 


5 Tu. Toucan has a elle neck, like the 
preceding; but its breaſt is a fine 

red, which in the other is black. Thevet, 
who firſt mentioned this bird, ſays that its 
bill is as long as its body. Aldrovandus 
admits the bill to be two palms in length, 
and one palm in breadth ; and Briſſon reck- 
ons the palm three inches. As we hare 
never ſeen the bird, we can only ſpeak 
from the accounts given by the two former 
writers. We may obſerve however, that 
Aldrovandus was miſtaken in aſſigning it 
three toes before, and one behind; Thevet 
5 exprefil 


W cxpreſsly mentions, that it has two before 
and two behind, which is conformable to 


is of a fine gold colour, with red above it, 
and the legs, are of a very bright red, and 
of which is black; the iris is black, ſur- 


E incloſed within another yellow circle ; the 


on the edges. 8 
Thevet aſſures us, that this bird lives 
on pepper, of which it ſwallows ſuch quan- 


and yet there is no pepper in America. It 
would be difficult to imagine what ſpice 


ſome authors have termed Jamaica Pep- 
fer. -[A]- | 
[A] Specific character of the Ramphaſtos Picatut. It is 


| tail -quills, red; its rump black.” 


13 


RED- BELLIED TOUCAN. 1277 


S T7 he head, neck, back, and wings, are 
black, with whitiſh reflections; the breaſt 


J that is, under the throat; the belly, too, 
l likewiſe the extremity of the tail, the reſt 
L rounded by a white circle, which itſelf 1 1s 
lower mandible is only halt as large near 


the extremity than the correſponding part 
of the upper mandible ; both are indented 


tities as to be obliged to vomit it. This 
| ſtory has been copied by all the naturaliſts; 


| Thevet meant, unleſs it was pimento, which 


blackiſh; its breaſt, yellow; its vent, uy, * tipꝰ of its 
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The COCHICA T. 
Fourth Species. 


 Phittacus Torquatur. Gmel. 
Ramphaſtos Torguatus. Lath. Ind. 
Tucana Mexicana Torquata, Briſſ. 


The Collared Toucan, Lath. Syn. 


E have ſhortened the Mexican name 
Cochitenacatl | into Cochicat. Fernandez 
18 the only author who ſays he has ſeen it, and 
I ſhall here borrow his account. It is nearly 
of the ſame bulk with the other Toucans; 
Its bill is ſeven inches long, the upper man- 
dible white and indented, and the lower 
black; the eyes are black, and the! iris red- 
diſh yellow ; the head and neck, black, as 
far as a croſs red line which encircles it like 
a collar, after which the upperſide of the 
neck continues black, and the underſide 
whitiſh, ſprinkled with red ſpots and ſmall 
black lines; the tail and wings are alſo 
black; the belly is green; the legs, red; the 
feet, of a greeniſh-aſh colour, and the nails 


black. It frequents the {ca-ſhore, and lives 
on fiſh [A] MET» 


a 


[A] Specific character of the P/jttacus Torquatus : 40 Above | 


it is black, below, whitiſh, its belly green, its hind par 
red, its collar red,” 75 | 
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The HOTCHICA T,. 


Fifth Species. 


; Ranphaſtos Pavoninus. Gmel. : 
Tucana Mexicana Viridis. Brill, 
The Pavonine Toucan, Lath. 


7 7 is the only author who has deſcribed it 


and ſhape of a parrot ; its plumage is almoſt 


| the bill is four inches long; it is variegated 
with yellow and black.” This bird alſo 


| Mexico. [A] 


* The A0 is pronounced Ho. 


[7 Specific character of the Ranphaſtos Pavoninus : 
* It is green, ſprinkled with red and iris feathers,” 


14 


Hs name is "-rontratted alſo for the 
Mexican Xochitenacatl *; and Fernan- 


: from the life, 4 Tt1 is, he ſays, of the ſize 
entirely green, only ſprinkled with ſome red 


ſpots; the legs and feet are black and ſhort; 


| inhabits the ſea · coaſt in the hotteſt parts of 
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The ARA CARTS. 


H E Aids, as we have already ſaid, 

are ſmaller than the Toucans ; we are 

acquainted with four ſpecies of them, all 
natives of America. 


n 


The G RIG R I. 
£ ir Species of dracari. 


Ramphaſtos Aracari. "Linn. and Gmel. 
8 ne Viridis. Linn. and Gmel. 
ö Tucana Brafilienſis Viridit. Briſſ. and Gaul, 
| EY ; C7 ucana Cayanenſis Viridis. Briſſ. 
The Aracari Tuucan. " Lath. 
© The Green Toucan, Lath. 


HIS N is found in Braſil, 1 ls 
j "Fg very common in Guiana, where it is 
1 Called Gi gri, becauſe that word expreſſes 
j Its ſhrill ſhort cry. It has the ſame natural 


q habits as the Toucans; it alſo inhabits the 


ſwamps, and lodges among the palms [A]. 


red; its belly, gat yellow. | 


a nomenclaton 
i ; 


This ſpecies contains a variety which our 


[4] Specific character of the Ramphaſtos- Aracari : © & It 
is green; the bar on its belly, the vent, and the rump, are 


15 
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nomenclators have regarded as a ſeparate 


| ſpecies [BJ. Yet the difference is ſo ſlight 


chat it may be imputed to age or climate : 
it conſiſts in a croſs bar of fine red on the 
breaſt There is likewiſe ſome difference in 
I | the colours of the bill; but that character 
is quite dubious, fince theſe vary in the | 
3 | fame individual according to the age, with- 
out following any regular order: ſo that 
3 Linnæus was wrong in drawing the ſpe- 
E cific characters of birds from the colours of 
b the bill. 
The bd, the throat, and the neck are 
black; the back, the wings and the tail are 
I dull green; the rump, red; the breaſt and 
belly, yellow; the inferior coverts of the 
tail, and the feathers of the legs, olive 
pellow, variegated with red and fulvous; 
the eyes large, and the iris yellow; the bill 
is four inches and a quarter long, ſixteen 
lines high, and of a more ſolid and harder 
texture than the bill of the Toucans; the 


tongue is of the ſame feathery nature; 


bird, including the bill and the tail, is 


| fixteen inches and eight lines. 


[B] Specific character of the Ramphaſtos viridis 46 Ti is 
seen, its belly bright yellow, its rump red,” * 
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the feet, blackiſh- green, very ſhort, and 
the toes very long: the whole length of the 


The 
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The female differs from the male only in 
the colour of the throat and of the underſide 
of the neck, which is brown, but black in 
the male, which uſually has its bill black 
and white, whereas in the female the lower 

Ke mandible 1s black, and the upper one yel. R 
low, with a longitudinal black bar reſem. 
bling a long narrow feather, 


„„ ae KQULIEK. 


Second Species, Lg Aracari. 


1 bafre e Linn. and Gmel. 
Fucana Cayanenſis Torquata, Briſſ. 
The Green Toucan. Edw. 


T he Piperine Toucan, Lath, 


= P H E word koulth, pronounced faſt, re- 
j | ſembles the cry of this bird, which 
. is the reaſon why the Creoles of Cayenne 
have impoſed that name. It is rather 
ſmaller than the preceding, and its bill 
ſhorter in proportion; the head, the Fo 
| the neck, and the breaſt, are black; 
| I the upper ſide of the neck, there is a 10 
low narrow half. collar; there is a ſpot of 
the ſame colour on each ſide of the head, 
behind the eyes; the back, the rump, 66 
* mT the 
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the wings, are of a fine green, and the 
belly, which is alſo green, is variegated 
with blackiſh ; the inferior coverts of the 
tail are reddiſh, but the tail itſelf is green, 
E terminated with red; the feet are blackiſh ; 
the bill is red at the baſe, and black 
E through the reſt ; the eyes are encircled by 


a naked bluiſh mendiane, 
The female 1s diſtinguiſhed from the 


male by the colour of the top of the neck, 
where the plumage is brown, but black in 
the male; the underſide of the body, from 
the throat to the lower part of the belly, 


is gray in the female, and the half: collar 


is of a very pale yellow, whereas it is of 
a fine yellow in the male, and the underſide 


variegated with different colours, [A! 


IA] Specific character of en a Piperivorus : 


It is green, its foreſide black, its vent and thighs red.“ 
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The BLACK. BILLED ARACAR1 þ 


Third Species. 
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| Ramphaſlos Luteus. Gmel. 
. *  Tucana Lutea. Brill. | 
_ | The Black-billed Toucan, Lath. 


| gs ON 
l E derive our account of this bird from 
Ss Nieremberg. It is as large as a pigeon 
| i bill is thick, black, and hooked; its 
eyes, too, are black, but the iris yellow; its 
| wings and tail are variegated with black 
| and white ; a black bar riſes from the bill, 
i and. extends on each fide to the breaſt; the 
| © top of the wings is yellow, and the reft of 
the body yellowiſh white; the legs and feet 
are brown, and the nails whitiſh, 


2 5 
Wo. + 


| The BLUE ARACARI 


i} | | F ourth Species. 


L | Ramphaſtos 3 Gmel. 
| Tucana Cærulea. Briſſ. 
The Blue Tucan. Lath. a 


To naturaliſt has ſeen this bird but Fer- 
nandez, and his deſcription 1s this: 


i 2 t is of the ſize of a common Pigeon; its 
bill 


5 UE ANA AA. 5 


W bill is very large and indented, yellow above 
and reddiſh-black below ; all its plumage 1s 
Veriegated with cinereous and blue.“ 

It appears from the ſame author, that 
ſome ſpecies of Aracaris are only birds of 
E paſſage in certain parts of South America. 
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Bucs Dubius, Gmel. 
- The Doubtful Barbet. Lath. 
I HAVE applied the term Barbican to de- 
note a bird that occupies a middle rank 


between the Barbets and Toucans. It is 1 
new ſpecies, and though it has not hitherto 
been noticed by naturaliſts, it belongs to 


no very diſtant climate, for we received it 
from the coaſt of Barbary, yet without its 


name, or any account of its natural habits, 


The toes are diſpoſed two before and two 


behind, as in the Barbets and Toucans ; it 
reſembles the latter in the diſtribution of 
its colours, in the ſhape of its body, and in 
its large bill, but it is ſhorter, much nar- 


rower, and ſolider than that of the Toucans; 
it reſembles at the ſame time the Barbet, 


in the long briſtles which ſhoot from the 
baſe of the bill and extend conſiderably 
beyond the noſtrils ; the ſhape of the bill is 
peculiar, the upper mandible being pointed, 


Hooked at its extremity, with two blunt 
indentings on each ſide ; the lower mandi- 
ble is * tranſverſely with ſmall fur- 

rows; 


Tag ; ; = 


BAR BIT AN; 127 | 
rows; the whole bill is reddiſh, and curved [| 
downwards. 

The plumage of the Barbican is black oo 
A on all the upper part of the body, the top | 
3 of the breaſt and belly; and it is red on 
the reſt of the under ſurface, nearly as in | 
that of the Toucans. = 
It is nine inches long; the tail three hs | 
inches and a half; the bill eighteen lincs 
long and ten thick, and the legs are only 
an inch high; ſo that the bird can n 
I walk {A}. 


. [A]) Specific ROI ON of te Fare Der « Tt is | i 
black, below red; the bar on its breaſt, and its _ | 
b es ” 
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the ſame time that it is analogous to the 
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Coracias Varia. Gmel, 


The Pied Roller. Lath. 


T HIS bird partakes: of the properties of 

the Caſiques and Toucans, and there. 
fore I have termed it Cafican, It is a ney 
ſpecies ſent by Sonnerat, We are uncertain 
what climate it inhabits, only we preſume 
that it comes from the ſouthern parts of 
America ; it cer tainly reſembles the Ameri- 
can Caſſiques in the ſhape of its body and 
the bald ſpot on the foreſide of the head, at 


—_ 
3 

2 * 
_— 


| Toucan in the bulk, and ſhape of its bill, 

which is round and broad at the baſe, and 
| hooked at the extremity. So that if its bill 
were larger, and the toes diſpoſed two and 
two, it might be regarded as a pe 
ſpecies of the Toucans. 

It will be ſuperfluous to deſcribe the co- 
ours of this bird; its body is ſlender and 
long, being about thirteen inches ; ; the bill 
is two inches and a half; the tail five 
inches, and the legs fourteen lines. We 
are unacquainted with its natural habits; 

but if we were to judge from the ſhape of 

its 
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J BARBIGAN. 
is bill and feet, we ſhould ſuppoſe that it 
lues on prey. Yet the Toucans and Parrots 
Which have their bill and nails hooked, 
I ſubſiſt entirely on fruits ; and the nails and 
bill are much leſs hooked in the Caſſican: 
3 ſo that we ſhall regard it as a frugivorous 
bird till we are better informed. [A] % 


ſA] spe character of the Coracias Varia: * It is 


I Wm its underſide, the lower part of its back, its rump, 
ZE and the ſaperior coverts of 1 its tail, white ; its tail equal | 
. and black, tipt with white.” Mr. Latham juſtly obſerves 
Y that this bird  partakes ſo much of the charaQers of the 


W Rollers, of the Orioles, and of the Toucans, that it can 
* hardly be referred to any one Sw 


E 0 


bene OAT 0 8, 


Or RHINOCEROS BIRDS, 


W E have ſeen that. the Toucans, 0 re. 


markable for their enormous bill 
belong all of them to the continent of 
South America, We are now to view other 


birds, natives of Africa and of India, which 


wear a bill as prodigiouſly large, and of 


| ſhape ſtill more exceſſively monſtrous. For 


nature is more vigorous in the ancient than 


in the new world, and even her Errors are 
more luxuriant. 


When we conſider the uncommon expan- 
ſion and cumbrous overgrowth which ſwells 


and deforms the bill of theſe birds, we are 


ſtruck with the incongruity and diſcordance 
of their ſtructure, But nature exhibits 


other examples of inconſiſtency; the cruſs- 


bills are almoſt incapacitated for taking 


their food, and are unable to defend them- 


ſelves againſt even the weakeſt and ſmalleſt 


_ tribes. In the quadrupeds alſo, the ſloths, 


the ant-eaters, the ſhort-tailed manis, &c. 


naked or miſerable, by reaſon of the ſhape 
of their body, and of the diſproportion of 


their members, drag out a laborious and 
5 Le 


/ 
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; painſul exiſtence, continually oppreſſed by 
the exuberance, or cramped by the defici- 


N 8 ency of organization. The life of ſuch fee- 
ble imperfect ſpecies is protected by ſolitude 


5 alone, and could never be ſupported and 
| 0 by man or the powerful animals. 
weak and ill compacted, and fo far from be- 
a long lever where the force is applied 


EZ extremity acts feebly : its ſubſtance is ſo 
tender, that it ſhivers by the leaſt attrition, 


. terval is worn and broken in ſuch a man- 
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ſtowed it only on one or two ſpecies, Many 


$ maintained, but in deſert. receſſes, untrod 
3 The bill of the Calao, though large, is 
ing uſeful, it proves burthenſome: it is like 


near the fulcrum, and conſequently the 


5 and theſe accidental cracks have been miſta- 
ken by naturaliſts for a regular and natural 
indenting. Theſe produce a remarkable 
E effect on the bill of the Rhinoceros Calao ; 
. for the mandibles meet only. at the point 
and the reſt remains wide open, as if they : 
were not formed for each other. T he in- 


ner, that this part would ſeem intended to 
be uſed only at firſt, and afterwards neg- 
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We follow our nomenclators | in applying 
E the name calao to the whole genus of theſe 15 
birds, though the people of India have be- 


Y naturaliſts have given them the appellation 
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Rhinoceros , on account of the ſort of hom 
which riſes on thebill; but almoſt all of then 


Philippines. 


% 


have ſeen only the bills of thoſe extraordinay 
birds +. We will range the calaos accord. 
ing to the moſt ſtriking character, the fin. 


gular ſhape of the bill. We ſhall find tha 


even in her aberrations, nature proceeds by 


inſenſible gradations, and that of the ten 
ſpecies which compoſe the genus, there iz 
: only one perhaps that merits the deſigna. 
tion of Rhinoceros bird. 


Theſe ten ſpecies are; 


1. The Calao-rhinoceros. 
2. The round-helmeted Calao. 
3. The concave helmeted Calao of th 
4. The Abyſſinian Calao. „ 
5. The African Calao, which we ſhl 
term Brac. 
6. The Malabar Calao, which we have 
ſeen alive. 
7. The Molucca Calao, of which we haze 


a ſtuffed preparation. 


8. The Calao of the iſland of Partly of 


which we have ſtuffed ſpecimens of bot 


ne male and female. 


7 Edwards. —Grew—Cluſus,— Wilughby, &e. 
+ Edwards, Belon, & “4 
9. Th 
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The Manilla Calao, of which we have 


= . ſtulfed ſpecimen. 


10. Laitly, the Tock, or red- billed Calav 


of Senegal, of which we have a ſtuffed ſpe- 
cimen. 


If we invert the order of theſe ten ſpe- 


| 8 cies, we ſhall be able to trace all the ſteps 
by which nature arrives at this monſtrous 
EZ conformation of bill. The Tock has a broad 


bill faſhioned as the reſt like a fickle ; but 


B it is ſimple, and without any protuberance. 
EZ In the Manilla Calao, a ſwell may be per- 
= ceived on the top of the bill: this is more 


diſtin in the Molucca Calao : till more 


E conſiderable in the Abyſſinian Calao : the 
excreſcence is prodigious in thoſe of the 
Philippines and Malabar, and quite mon- 
ſtrous in the Rhinoceros-Calao. But though 
theſe birds admit of ſuch varieties in the 


bill, they have one general reſemblance in 


the conformation of the feet, the lateral 


toes being very long, and almoſt + In to 
the middle one. 
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Firſt Species. 


Buceros Naſutus. Linn. and Gmel. 
{| Hyarocorax Seneg alenſis Erythrorynchos. 
Hydrocorax Seneg alenſis Melanorynchos, j Biff 
The. SER SHES Hornbill, Lath. 


Hs b bird has a very large bill, but this 

1s imple, and without any excreſcence; 
yet ſtill faſhioned as in the other Calacy, 
like a fickle. It reſembles them for the moſt 
part alſo in its natural habits, and occurs 
too in the hotteſt climates of the ancient 
continent. The negroes of Senegal give it 
the name of Tock, which we ſhall retain, 
The young bird differs very much from the 
adult; for its bill is black, and its plumage 
aſh-gray, and, with age, .the bill becomes 
red, and the plumage blackiſh on the up- 
per ſide of the body, on the wings, and on 
the tail, and whitiſh quite round the head, 
on the neck, and on all the lower parts of 
the body: it is alſo ſaid, that the legs are 
originally black, a d grow afterwards red- 
diſh. It is not therefore ſurprizing that 
Briſſon has made two ſpecies; his firſt de- 
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NN FO 
ſignation ſeems applicable to the adult 
Jock, and his ſecond to the young Tock. 
= This bird has three toes before and only 

| one behind: the middle one is cloſely con- 


nected to the outer toe as far as the third 
joint, and much more looſely to the inner 


toe, and at the firt joint only. The bill 


is very thick, bent downwards, and {lightly 


. indented on the ſides. 


The ſubject which we deſcribe was twenty 


inches long ; its tail fix inches, ten lines: its 
bill three inches five lines, and twelve lines 


and a halt thick at the baſe; its horny 


E ſubſtance of the bill is thin and light : : the 


legs are eighteen lines high. 


| Theſe birds which are pretty common in 
| Senegal, are very ſimple when young; they 


| ſuffer a perſon to approach and catch them; 


and they may be ſhot at without being 
ſcared, or even without their ſtirring. But 
age inſtructs them by experience; their diſ- 


poſition quite alters; they grow extremely 
ſhy, and eſcape to the ſummits of the trees 


while the young ones remain on the loweſt 
branches and the buſhes, and continue per- 


fectly ſtill, their head ſunk between the 


ſhoulders, ſo that the bill only is ſeen, 
The young birds ſcarce ever fly, whercas 
| the old ones ſoar in a lofty and rapid courſe. 
* Ws CO The 
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The young Tocks are numerous in the 


months of Auguſt and September: th | 


may be caught with the hand, and ap} « 


as tame as if they had been reared in tae 


houſe. But this conduct proceeds from 


their ſtupidity, for they do not pick up the 


food that is thrown to them, and it muſt 
be put in their bill; which affords a pre. 
ſumption that the parents are obliged. tg 


maintain them for a gat length of time, 
The Tock is very different from the Tou. 
can, and yet one of our moſt intelligent na. 


turaliſts has confounded them. Adanſon 
ſays, in his voyage to Senegal, that he bil 


led two Toucans in that country; but it is 


certain that there are no Toucans in Affi. 
ca, I ſhould therefore preſume that our 
philoſophical traveller meant the Tocks, 
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mm Specific character of the Buceros Naſutus: «Its fron 


is ſmooth, its tail-quills white at the baſe and at the tip.” 
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are interſected in their middle by a rufous 
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- MANILLA CALAO. 


Second Species. 


Buceros Manillenfes. Gmel. 
The Manilla Hornbill, Lath. 


4 T Hs ſpecies was hitherto unknown ; it 


was ſent to the King's Cabinet by 


M. Poivre, to whom we owe much other in- 
formation, and many curious preparations. 
E The bird is ſcarcely larger than the Tock ; 

it is 20 inches long; its bill two inches and 
a half, leſs curved than that of the Tock, 
not indented, but as ſharp at the edges, and 
more pointed; above this bill, there is a 

prominent light feſtoon, adhering to the 
upper mandible, and forming a ſimple in- 


flation; the head and neck are white, ſtained 


I with yellowiſh, and marked with brown 


waves; there is a black ſpot on each fide of 
the head at the ears; the upperſide of the 

body is blackiſh brown, with ſome whitiſh 
fringes wrought ſlightly in the quills of the 


| wing; the underſide of the body is dirty 


white ; the quills of the tail are of the ſame 
colour with thoſe of the wings, only they 


bar, 
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bar, two fingers broad. We are unacquaint. 
ed with the economy of this bird. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Buceros Manillienfis : Above 
it is blackiſh brown, below dirty white, its bill not ſerrated; 
a {mall prominence,” 


The CALAO, of the Hand of Panay, 
TE Third Species. 


Buceros Panayenſis. Gmel. 
The Panayan Hornbill. Lath, 


tt 

TT HIS bird was « brought by M. Sonnerat, ; 

Correſpondent of the Cabinet. I ſhall WW b 

tranſcribe the account which he gives of it f 

f FOyage;. £0 New Guinea: he calls it G 

the chiſeled bill Calao; but that epithet is WE : 

UW equally applicable to other Calaos. 1 K 

5 he male and female are of the ſame Ml * 
1 ſize, and nearly as large as the great Euro- 
4 . pean Raven, rather longer and narrower 
} ſhaped ; their bill is very long and arched 
1 into the form of a ſickle, indented along its 


Ul. edges above and below, terminated by a 


| ſharp point, and depreſſed at its ſides ; it is 
1 furrowed up and down, or acroſs two thirds 
ll of its length; the convex part of theſe fur- 
I | rows is brown, and the concave ſpaces are 


of the colour of orpiment ; the reſt of the 
| e 1 5 


bill near the point, is thin and brown; at 
the root of the bill, there riſes upwards an 
excreſcence of the ſame horny ſubſtance, 
flat at the ſides, ſharp above, and cut at 
© right angles before; this excreſcence extends 
along the bill to its middle, where it termi- 
© nates, and its uniform height is equal to 
half the breadth of the bill; the eye is en- 
E circled by a brown membrane devoid of 

q feathers ; the eyelid bears a ring of hard, 
T ſhort, ſtiff briſtles, which form real eye- 
E laſhes ; the iris is whitiſh : : in the male, 
the head, the neck, the back, and the 
E wings are greeniſh black, changing into 
E bluiſh, according to the poſition. In the 
female, the head and the neck are white, 
| except a broad triangular ſpot, which ex- 
E tends from the baſe of the bill, below and 
behind the eye, as far as the middle of the 
neck acroſs the ſides; this ſpot is dark 
| green, fluctuating like the neck and back 
| in the male: the female has alſo the neck 


and wings of the ſame colour as in the 
male; the top of the breaſt in both ſexes 1s 


| of alight brown red ; the belly, the thighs, 


and the rump are equally of a deep brown 


red; they both have ten quills in the tail, 
of which the upper two thirds are of a ruſty 


yellow, and the lower third is a black tranſ-- 
verſe bar ; the feet are lead colour, and 
compoſed 
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compoſed of four toes, one of which is 
directed behind and three before; the mid. 
dle one is connected to the outer toe as fat 
as the third joint, and to the! inner toe as 
far as the firſt only.” [A] 


The MOLUCCA CALAO, 


is the author of the miſtake. He has inac- 


for the Spaniſh word alcatras, according to 


Fernandez, Hernandez, and Nieremberg, 


denotes the Pelican of Mexico. This mil- 
take has occaſioned another, which our 
nomenclators have transferred to the whole 


| [A] Specific e e of the Buceros Panayenſis. It it 
greeniſh black, below red brown, the prominence of tht 
upper mandible ſharp above, and flat at the ſides.“ 


Fourth eie. 


Buceros-Hydrocoraz. Linn. and Gmel. 
Hyadrocorax Brill. 
Corus Indicus Bontii, Will. 
C orvus T orquatus, Klein. 
: Cariocata@es. Mer. 
The Indian Hornbill, Lath. 


HE name Alcatraz has improperly 
been applied to this bird; and Cluſius 


curately tranſlated the paſſage of Oviedo; 


* of the Calas; ; they ſuppoſe that theſe 
bird 
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birds haunt the margin of water, and hence 
they beſtow the appellation of bydrocorax 
(Water-raven.) But this opinion is refuted 
4 by all the obſervers who have viewed them 


l in their native abodes: Bontius, Camel, 
E Calao itſelf, by its ſtructure, the ſhape of 
its feet and bill, demonſtrate that it is 
neither a Raven nor an aquatic bird. 

1 inches long ; the bill eight inches ; but 


the legs are only two inches two lines-: this 


| Calaos, which walk with the utmoſt diffi- 
| culty ; the bill is five inches long, and two 


extends rounded to the upperſide of the 
head; it has large black eyes, and its aſpect 


wings, and the throat, are black, and that 


to part of the throat is ſurrounded with a white 
rg, bar; the quills of the tail are whitiſh gray; 
il. all the reſt of the plumage is variegated 
ur with brown, with gray, with blackiſh, and 


the bill blackiſh, 
* bas 


and, what carries {till more weight, the 


The Molucca Calao 1s two feet four 


character of the ſhortneſs of the legs be- 
E longs not only to it, but to all the other 


inches and a half thick at its origin; it is 
W blackiſh cinereous, and ſupports an excreſ- 
E cence, whoſe ſubſtance is ſolid and like 
horn; this excreſcence is flat before, and 


18 diſagreeable; the ſides of the head, the 


-C 


with fulvous ; the feet are brown gray, and FE 


pa 


\ 
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Theſe birds, ſays Bontius, do not live 
on fleſh, but on fruits and particularly nut. 
megs, to which they prove very deſtructful; 
and that food communicates to the fleſh, 
which is tender and delicate, an aroma. 


tic odour, that renders it more g! ateful to 


the palate. [Al 


[A] Specific character of the Boceros Hydrocorax : © Its 
Hong. — is flat and truncated 9 its ih, FRIvONa. ” 


The MAL ABAR CAL Ao. 


Fifth Species. 


Buceros Malabaricus. Gmel, 
Tho Pied Horabill, Lath. 


T* s bird was brought from Pondi 


4 chery ; - 1t hved the whole of the ſum- 
mer 1777, in the court-yard of the Mar- 


chioneſs de Pons, who was ſo kind as to 
preſent 1 it to me, for which I take this op- 


portunity of expreſſing the warmeſt grati- 
tude. It was as large as a Raven, or twice 
as large as the common crow ; it was two 
feet and a half long, from the point of the 


bill to the extremity of the tail, which 
had dropt off in its paſſage home, and the 
feathers were begun to grow again, but 


had 
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had not nearly attained their full ſize: ſo 
that we may preſume that the entire length 
of the bird was about three feet; its bill 
was eight inches long and two broad, and 
pent fifteen lines from the ſtraight poſition; 
a ſecond pill, if it may be ſo called, ſat like 
a horn cloſe on the firſt and followed its 
curvature, and extended from the baſe to 
within two inches of the point of the bill, 
it roſe two, inches three lines; ſo that, 
| meaſuring 1 in the middle, the bill together 
with its horn formed a height of four 
inches; near the head} they were both of 
them fifteen lines thick acroſs; the horn 
was fix inches long, and its extremity ap- 
peared to have been ſhortenec and ſplit, 
by accident, ſo that we may reckon it to 
be half an inch longer: on the whole, this 
horn has the ſhape of a true bill, truncated 
and cloſed at the extremity, | but the; junc- 


tion is marked by a very perceptible fur- > 


row, drawn near the middle and following E > 
all the curvature. of this falſe bill, which 
does not adhere to the {kull ; but its pol- 
terior portion, Which tiſes on the head, is 
ſtill more extraordinary, 
fleſhy, and covered with quick ſkin, through 
which this paraſite member receives the 
nutritious Juices, | 


The 


it is naked and 
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The true bill terminates in a blunt Point; 
it is ſtrong, and conſiſting of a horny, and 
almoſt bony, ſubſtance, extended in /aming, 
and we may perceive the layers and undulz. 
tions: the falſe bill is much thinner, and 
may be bent even by the fingers; it is of 
a light ſubſtance diſpoſed internally in little 
cells, which Edwards compares to thoſe of 
a honey comb: Wormius ſays that thi 
falſe bill conſiſts of a matter like crabs 
ſhells. | 
Ihe falſe bill! is black. from the point :» 
three inches behind, and there is a line of 
the ſame black at its origin, and alſo at 
the root of the true bill; all the reſt is yel- 
lowiſh-white, Wormius remarks preciſely 


= the ſame colours ; only he adds that the 


inſide of the bill and of the palate, is black. 
A white folded ſkin meets the root of 
the true bill above on both ſides, and is WM 
| inſerted near the corners of the bill in the 
black ſkin that encircles the eyes ; the eye- 
lid is burdered with long laſhes arched be- 
hind ; the eye is red brown, and grows ani. | 
mated and ſparkles when the bird is in 
commotion ; the head, which appears ſmall | 
in proportion to the enormous bill which W 
it bears, reſembles much in its ſhape that 
of the Jay: in general, the figure, the gel- 
ture, and the whole form of this Cala, 


aps 
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appears to us compoſed of the features and 
movements of the Jay, the Raven, and the 
Magpie. Theſe reſemblances have ſtruck 

noſt obſervers, and hence the bird has been 
called, the India Raven, the Horned Crow, 
The Horn-d Pie of Ethiopia. 

The feathers on the head and neck were 
black, which it had the power of briſtling, 
and they were often in that ſtate, as in the 
Jay; thoſe of the back and wings were alſo 
black, and all of them had a ſlight reflec- 
tion of violet and green: on ſome of the 
coverts of the wings, there was an edging 
irregularly traced, and the feathers ſeemed 
bunched out like thoſe of the Jay; the 
ſtomach and belly were of a dirty white; 
among the great quills of the wings, which 
are black, the outer ones only are white at 
the point; the tail, which had begun to grow 
again, conſiſted of ſix white quills black at 
the root, and four which were ſpringing 
from their ſhafts entirely black; the legs 
are black, thick, and ſtrong, and covered, 
with broad ſcales; the nails, which were 
long, but not ſharp, ſeemed calculated for 
holding and clenching. This bird hopped 
with both its feet at once, forward and ſide- 
wiſe, like the Jay and Magpie, but did not 


walk. When at reſt, its head ſeemed to 
vor. vil. N 


recline 


bruiſed in its bill; it ſwallowed raw fleſh; 
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recline on its ſnoulders; when diſturbed by 
ſurprize and inquietude, it ſwelled and raiſey 
itſelf, and ſeemed to aſſume an air of bold. 
neſs and importance. Yet its uſual gait wa 
mean and ſtupid; its movements ſudden 
and diſagreeable; and its reſemblance in 
features to the Magpie and the Raven, gate 
it an ignoble aſpect “, ſuited to its diſpo. 
ſitions. Though there are ſpecies of Calacy 
that appear to be frugivorus, and we hav 
ſeen this bird eat lettuces, which it fir 


it caught rats, and devoured even a ſmall 
bird, which was thrown to it alive, lt 
often repeated the hoarſe cry o, ook ; it Ml 
uttered alſo from time to time another Wl 
ſound, which was feebler, and not fo rau- 
cous, and exactly like the clucking of 1 
Turkey-hen when ſhe leads her brood, 
We have ſeen it ſpread and open its 
wings to the ſun, and ſhudder at a paſſing 
cloud, or a flight breeze. It did not live 
more than three months at Paris, and died 
before the end of ſummer. Our climate us 
therefore too cold for it. 
Me cannot forbear remarking, that Bri 
ſon is miſtaken in referring the figure 4 
of the bill in Pl. 281 of Edwards Glean- 
ings to his ann Calao: for * 


* Bontius, | 
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figure repreſents our Malabar Calao, which | | 


bears a fimple excreſcence, and not a con- 


care double horned-helmet, like the Phi- 


lippine Calao. [A] | 
A] Specific character of the Bucco Malabaricus : « Tt 


is black, below white; the prominence of its front rounded. 
above, ſharp towards the front, extended behind the eyes.“ 


* 


Sixth Species. | 


Buceros Africanus. Gmel. 
Hydrocorax Africanus. Brill. 
The African Hornbill, Lath. 


A E ſhall retain the name Brac given to 


this Calao by father Labat, eſpecially 


ſeen and obſerved it. It is very large, its 


yellow, and partly red; the two mandibles 


the bill, there is an excreſcence of a hor ny 


it is almoſt ſtraight, and does not bend 


as that traveller is the only perſon that has 


head alone and its bill making together 
eighteen inches in length; this bill is partly 


are edged with black: at the upper part of 
ſubſtance, which is of the ſame colour, and 


of a conſiderable ſize; the fore part of this 
txcreſcence projects forward like a horn, 


L 2 upwards ; _ 


Lan — — — — — — — 
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upwards; the hind part is on the contr; 
rounded and covers the top of the head; 
the noſtrils are placed below this eren. 
cence, near the origin of the bill: the 
* of this Calao 1s entirely black, 


The ABYSSINIAN CALA0 
Seventh Species, 


Buceros Abyrnicus. Ciibat, 
T he Abyſſinian Hornbill. Lath. 


H1s Calao appears to be one of the 
largeſt of the genus; yet, if we were 
to 5 from the length and thickneſs of 
the bills, we ſhould reckon the Rhinoceros 
Calao ſtill larger. The bill of the Aby 
ſinian Calao ſeems faſhioned after that of 
the Raven, only it is more bulky ; the total 
length of the bird is three feet two inches; 

it 18 entirely black, except the great quills 
of the wings, which are white, the middle 
ones and a part of the coverts, which are 
of a deep tawny brown; the bill has an eaſy, 
equal arch through its whole length, and 

it is flat and compreſſed at the ſides; the 

two mandibles are hallowed internally with 
furrows, and terminate in a blunt point. 
n he bill is nine inches long; it bears a ſemi- 
circular 
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circular prominence that reaches from its 

root to near the front, two inches and a 
half in diameter, and fifteen lines broad 

at its baſe over the eyes; this excreſcence 
J; of the fame ſubſtance with the bill, but 
thinner and yields under the fingers; the 
height of the bill taken vertically and joined 
to that of its horn, is three inches eight 
lines ; the feet meaſure five inches and a 
half; the great toe, including the nail, is 
E twenty-eight lines; the three fore toes are 
almoſt equal ; the 6" one is allo very 
long, being two inches; all of them are 
thick, and covered, as well as the legs, with 
blackiſh ſcales, and furniſhed with ſtrong 
nails, but which are neither hooked nor 
ſharp : on each fide of the upper mandible 
near its origin, is a reddifh ſpot ; the eye- 
lids are provided with long laſhes : a naked 
ſkin of violet brown encitelts the eyes, and 


covers the throat and part of the forefide of 
the neck. 
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The PHILIPPINE CALao, Wi 
Eighth Species, hird 

| Buceros Bicornis. Linn. and Gmel. of 
Hydrocorax Philippenſis. Brifl, pI ef 

The + ti — Lath. cou 

15 us bird is, according to Briſſon, of 1 
the ſize of the Turkey-hen ; but its Art 
head is proportionally much larger, which Wl tern 
1s indeed requiſite to ſupport a bill nine Ind 
inches long, and two inches eight lines the 
thick, and which carries, above the upper ay. 
mandible, a horny excreſcence fix inches WM + 
long, and three inches broad; this excreſ- tac! 
cence 1s a little concave on the upper part, Wl We 
and the two anterior angles are produced bill 
before into the ſhape of a double horn; it asm 
extends rounding on the upper part of the the 
head; the noſtrils are placed near the WM the 
origin of the bill, below this excreſcence. for 
All the bill, as well as this excreſcence, 18 of t 
of a reddiſh colour. dib 
The head, the throat, the neck, the up- t'« 
perſide of the body, and the ſuperior coverts I in 
of the wings and tail, are black; all the WW top 
underſide of the body is white; the quills I be 
of the wings are black, and marked with Bi ton 


a white 


I white ſpot; all the quills of the tail are 
E which are white ; the legs are greeniſh, 


birds of the Philippines, defcribed a ſpecies 
Jof Calao, which feems to be much like the 


count was communicated to the Royal So- 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 285. 
| termed Calao or Cagao by the people of 
the uplands, and even the mountains, living 


on the fruits of the balir7, which is a ſort 
| of will fig-tree, and alſo on almonds, pii- 


aſh colour; the head ſmall, and black about 
| the eyes blue; the bill is a ſpan in length, 
ſomewhat curved, ſerrated, diaphanous, and 
of the colour of cinnabar; the lower man- 
dible is about an inch and a half broad at 
in eight, more than a ſpan in length, the 


| bearing a helmet of a palm in breadth, 'The 


an 
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entirely black, except the two exterior ones, 


George Camel has, along with the other 


preſent, but not exactly the ſame. His ac- 
| ciety of London, by Dr. Petiver, and printed 


Art. III. It there appears, that this bird 


India, does not haunt ſtreams, but inhabits 


tachio nuts, &c. which it ſwallows entire, | 
| We ſhall here inſert a tranſlation : *The 
bill is black; the rump and back duſky 


the eyes; the eye laſhes black and long; 


e the upper mandible is a palm 
top flat and about a ſpan in meaſure, and 


tongue is ſmall for ſuch a bill, being hardly 
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grunting of a ſow, or the bellowing of an 


hind, which are ſcaly, reddiſh, and armed 
with ſolid black talons: the tail conſiſts of 


Gentiles revere this bird, and relate ſtories 
of its fighting with the Crane which they 
call Tipul or Tihol; they ſay, that after this 


would not ſuffer them to approach the 
mountains 1 TN 


compare it with the original: Calao, (ſays Camel,) Gen- 


Tipul ſev Tihol pactaſſe, ut hæc paluſtribus, Calao ſylvoſis, 


an inch. Its voice reſembles more the 


ox, than the cry of a bird, Its legs with 
the thighs are a ſpan in length : the feet 
have three toes before, and only one be. 


eight great white quills, of a cubit in length; 
the quills of the wings are yellow. The 


battle, the Cranes were obliged to remain 
in the wet grounds, and that the Calacs 


We are ſorry to remark that the 'tranſlation which the 
Count de Buffon here gives is exceedingly inaccurate. $!/- | 
guiuncia is rendered half an inch, &c. We have therefore 
altered it in ſome places; but, as the laſt ſentence is that 
from which our ingenious author draws his concluſion, ve 
have preſerved it as it ſtood in the text. We ſhall nov 


tiles ſuperſtitioſe colunt et obſervant, fabulantur cum Grue 


contenta viverent (hinc Tipol fi ligno quocunque inſederit, 
in pænam tranſgreſſi fœderis ſeſe loco movere non valere, 
e contra Calao fi aquoſis et humilibus.” That is, the idola | 
trous Indians have a ſuperſtitious veneration for the Calzo, 
and relate that it has entered into a compact with the 
Crane that it ſhould live contented with its marſhes, and 
the Calao with the woods, thence the Crane, if it perch on 
a tree, cannot ſtir from the ſpot, as a puniſhment for infring* 
Ing the treaty; and on the other hand, the Calao incurs 
the ſame puniſhment, if it alights in the low fens, Th | 
. nls 
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This ſort of deſcription ſeems to prove 
clearly that the Calaos are not aquatic birds; 
and as the colours and ſome other charac- 


ters are different from thoſe of the Philip- 
ine Calao, deſcribed by Briſſon, We con- 


ce tve that this ſhould be reckoned a variety | 


ot the eee 


The ROUND HELMETED 


c * L A ©. 
Ninth 1 


Buceres Galeatus. 
The Helmet Hornbilt Lath. 


E have cats the bill of this bird. and | 
it is like that given by Edwards. If 


we judge of the ſize of the bird from the 


bulk of the head, which remains attached 


to the bill, this Calao is one of the largeſt 


and ſtrongeſt of the genus ; the bill is fix 
inches long, from the corners to the point; 
it is almoſt ſtraight, and not indented : 
from the middle of the upper mandible there 


riſes and extends as far as the occiput, a 


wen ſhaped like a helmet, two inches high, | 
almoſt round, but a little compreſſed on 
Fw e the 
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3s depoſited in the Cabinet, no longer 


in Edwards' figure. 


the name of Semenda, a bird of India, 
whoſe hiſtory is ſtill almoſt entirely fabulm, 


of an oval ſhape; it was white before and 
red behind; the bill was a palm in length, 


the ſides ; this protuberance where it join 
the bill, has an altitude of four inches 
and a circumference of eight. Ihe faded 
and embrowned colours of this bill, which 


exhibit that vermillion tinge VARY appear 
Aldrovandus gives a diſtin Rue of 


the bill of this round helmeted Calao under 


This bill, which belonged to the Cabinet of 
the Grand Duke of Tuſcany, had been 
brought from Damaſcus. The helmet was 


Po! inted, and channeled. When we com- 
pare this deſcription with the figure, we 
find that this is the bill of the round hel- 

meted Calao. 


p 88 1 


| he RHINOCEROS CALAO. 


Tenth 8 


Buceros Rhinoceros, | Linn, and Omel. 
Naſutus Rhinoceros. Klein. 

Hydrocorax Indicus. Briſſ. 

Jopau. Borouſk, 

Rhinoceros Avis. Johnſt. 

Corvus Indicus Cornutus. Bontius. 
Tragopan. Moehring. 

The Horned Pie of Hanni. Charlton. 


The Horned Indian Raven, or Hann Bird. W. = 
The Abineceras Horabill.. Lath. Tz 


Sour Authors have confounded this bird 
with the Tragopanda of Pliny, which is 
| the caſſowary, known to the Greeks and 
Romans, and which was found in Barbary 
and the Levant, very remote from the 
native ſeat of this Calao. 
The Rhinoceros bird ſeen by Bontius in 
the iſland of Java, is much larger than the 
European Raven; it has an offenſive ſmell, 
and is very ugly. Bontius thus proceeds; 
Its plumage is all black, and its bill 
oddly faſhioned ; for on its upper part, there 
riſes an e of a horny ſubſtance 
which extends forward, and then bends 
back towards the top like a horn, and which . 


l 


B — — ——— a 
r — OI — 
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is of a prodigious fize, for it is eight inche; 
long, and four broad at the baſe : this hom 
is variegated with red and yellow, and as if 


the noſtrils are placed below this excref. 
hot parts of India.” 


gard to the ceconomy of theſe birds; he 
Hays that they live on carrion, and com. 


divide carcaſes, and ſend them to the boats 
on the river, leſt the Calaos ſhould devour 
them. Yet theſe birds attack no animals 


us that the Calao firſt flattens the mouſe 


ſtructure of its bill, and the ſmallneſs of its 
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divided into two parts by a black line that 
extends on each of the fides lengthwiſe 


cence near the root of the bill. It is found 
in Sumatra, in the Philippines, and 1 in other 


Bontius relates ſome particular with re- 


monly follow the hunters of wild cows, 
boars, and ſtags, who to leſſen the trouble 
ot conveying their game, are obliged to 


but rats and mice, and for that reaſon the 
Indians rear ſome of them. Bontius tells 


in its bill to ſoften it; and then toſſes it 
in the air, receives it in its wide throat, 
and ſwallows it entire: indeed this is the 
only mode of eating compatible with the 


tongue, which is concealed almoſt in the 
throat T. 


+ Philoſophical TranſaQtions, Ne. 285. th | 
F Such 
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| Such is the manner of life to which nature 
has reduced it, by beſtowing a bill ſtrong 
enough for prey, but too weak for fight- 
ing; cumbrous for uſe, a mere ſhapeleſs 
exuberance. The external ſuperfluities and 


defects ſeem to have affected the mental 


faculties of the animal : it 1s melancholy 
and ſavage ; its aſpect is. coarſe, its attitude 
heavy,—Bontius' figure 1 is inaccurate. 
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SEE OL ou LD Aleyon, Buff. 
Ni ROSE Alcedo · Ipida. Linn. Gmel. 
Ippid. Brifl. Aldrov. Will. Klein, Ke. 
Alcedo Fluviatilis; Schwenckf. 


HE French name Martin-fiſber is be. 

© ſtowed on this bird, becauſe, like the 

Martin, it ſkims along the ſurface. lis 
ancient appellation Achon or Halcyon is 

nobler. It was celebrated among the 

: Greeks : the epithet. Alcyonian was appli- 
ed by them to the four days before and 
after the winter ſolſtice +, when the ſky is 
ſerene, and the fea ſmooth and ions 
Then, 


1:4: Greek Ab, Kot and KnevAes 3 in nah Greek | 
acid: in Latin Alcedo and Alcyon; in modern Latin 

Ipida; in Italian Piombino, Picupiolo & Uccello Peſcature, 
Uccello del Paradiſo, Utcello della Madonna, Peſcatore del Re; 
(i. e. Fiſher-bird, Bird of Paradiſe, Bird of our Lady, 
King-fiſher); in Lombardy Merlo Acguarolo, (i. e. water 

Black-bird); in German, Ei- vogel, Waſſer heunlein, and 

See Schwalme (Ice- bird, r Sen); in 
Poliſh Zimorodek Rxecæny. 

I Seven according to Ariſtotle, 

+ We ſhall quote Ovid's deſcription : 

Pergue dies placidos hiberno tempore ſeptem 
Incubat halcyone pendentibus equore nidis : © 

Tum via tuta maris ; ventos cuſtodit, et arcet 


_ i. Met. lib. xi. 


Thus | 
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KINGZ FISHER. 1599 
Then, the timorous navigators of antiquity 
ventured to loſe ſight of the ſhore, and to 
3 ſhape their courſe on the glaſſy ſurface of 
the main. This kind ſuſpenſion of the 
horrors of the ſeaſon, this happy interval 
| of calm was granted the Alcyon, to breed 
| her young . Imagination amplified the 


Vas made to float on the placid face of the 


| Ceyx, whom Neptune had drowned, &c. * 


the bird is now unknown. The deſcriptzon 


Thus tranſlated by Mr. Dryden. 
* Alcyone compreſs'd 
Seren days ſits brooding on her watery neſt 
* A wintry queen; her ſire at length is kind, 
Calms every ſtorm, and huſhes every wind. T. 
t Arittotle, Hi. Anim. lib. v. 8. | 
lian and Plutarch. | 
y © Detertus alloquor alcyonas,” Propertivs. 


oY: Euripides, Ovid, Arioſto, 


ſimple beauties of nature by the addition 
| of the marvellous; the neſt of that bird 


| ocean ||; ZEolus bound up his winds ; Al- 
cyone, his plaintive ſolitary daughter $, Nil 
called on the billows to reſtore her hapleſs 


This mythological tale of the bird Alcyon 
is, like every other fable, only the emblem 
of its natural hiſtory; and it is aſtoniſhing 
that Aldrovandus ſhould cloſe his long 
diſcuſſion on the ſubje& by concluding that 


of Ariſtotle alone ſufficiently diſcriminates 
it, and ſhews that it is the ſame with the 


King-fiſher | 
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King-fiſher. 7. he Alcyon, ſays that phil, 
pher, is not much larger than a Hparrom; 
its plumage is painted with blue and green, and 
hightly tinged with purple, theſe colours are nit 
diſtin, but melted together, and ſhining vari. 
ouſly over the whole body, the wings, and the 
nec; its bill is yellowiſh *, long and flender + 
It 1s equally characterized by the compa. 
riſon of its natural habits. The Alcyon 
was ſolitary and penſive; the King-fiſher 
is ſeen almoſt always alone, and the pairing 
ſeaſon is of ſhort duration . Ariſtotle, 
while he repreſents the Aleyon as an inha. 
bitant of the ſea- ſhore, relates that it alſo 
aſcends high up the rivers, and wy their 
banks: and there is no reaſon to doubt, 
but that the river King-fiſher is equally 
fond of the ſea-ſhore, where it can obtain | 
every convenience ſuited to its mode of 
life. The fact 1s proved by eye- witneſſes +; | 
yet Klein denies 1t, though he ſpeaks only 


* The epithet oro xAweet is tranſlated greeniſh by Gaza; 
Scaliger more properly renders it yellowiſh, The primitive 
Mon is applied not only to the verdant mead, but to the 
yellow harveſt, 1 | 
+ Lib. ix. 14. 

I Aldrovandus. | 

+ The King-fiſher is bd of the brink of the lea IP of 
the little rivulets which flow into it; it feeds on the ſmalleſt 
ſhell-fiſh, takes them in its bill, and cruſhes them by daſh- 
ing againſt the pebbles. It ſeeks alſo the large worms 
which abound on the ſea-ſhore. Its fleſh ſmells of mul. 
Note accompanying a package from M. Guys, | 
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of the Baltic Sea, and was little acquainted, 


as we ſhall find, with the King-fiſher. The 


Alcyon was not common in Greece or 
lab; Chœrephon, in Lucian's Dialogues 8, 
admires its ſong as a novelty. Ariſtotle 
and liny ſay, that the appearance of the 


Alcyon was rare and fugitive, that it 


wheeled rapidly round the ſhips, and in- 
ſtantly retired into its little grot on the 
Whore t. This character agrees perfectly 
with the King-fiſher, which is ſeldom ſeen. 


The King- fiſher may be recognized alſo 


from the mode in which the Alcyon caught 
its prey: Lycophron calls it the diver F, and 
Oppian ſays that r drops ferner, 
and plunges into the Sea, This peculiarity of 
diving vertically has given occaſion to the 
Italian appellation piombino, or plummet. 
Thus all the external characters, and all 
the natural habits of our King-fiſher, are 
applicable to the Alcyon deſcribed by Ari- 
[itotle. The poets repreſented the neſt of 
the Alcyon as floating on the ſurface of the 
ſea: the naturaliſts have diſcovered that it 


has no neſt, but drops its eggs in horizon- 


tal holes in the brinks of rivers or in the 
ſea- beach. 


J Dial Alcyon. 
1 Ariſtotle, lib. v. 9. Pliny, lib, v. 9. 
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162 X ING-F IS HE R. 
The love ſeaſon of the Alcyon, which was 
placed about the time of the ſolſtice, is the 
only circumſtance that. does not coincide 
with the hiſtory of the King fiſher, which 
however breeds early and before the very 
equinox. But, beſides that this table may 
have been added for embelliſhment, it | 
poſſible that, m a hotter climate, the 
amours of the King-fiſher commenced ear. 
lier. There are different opinions too with 
regard to the time of the Alcyonian days: 
Ariſtotle ſays. that in the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, they were not always contiguous to 
the ſolſtice, but more conſtantly fo in the. 
ſea of Sicily +. Nor did the ancients agree 
in reſpe& to the number of theſe days 
And Columella refers them to the Kalends 
of March, F which is the time when our 
King-fiſher begins to hatch _ 
Ariſtotle ſpeaks diſtinctly of one kind only 
of Alcyon; and it is from a doubtful and 
probably corrupted pail age, where accoid- 
ing to the correction of Geiner, he treats | 
of two ſpecies of Swallows *, that natura 


+ Lib. æ | 
Il ide 5 Rhodig, lect. autig. lib. xiv. 11. 


I Thide: [Le | 7 | | 
Lib, vi rt. 3. To Twy And uri 77e, which Gaza and 


Niphus tranſlate Alcedonst, though andes properly ſignibes 
nightingale. It were better therefore to read with Geſner, 
Xe D, Or ©* the tribe of fwallows;” eſpecially as in the fol- 


lowing line, Ariftotle begins to ſpeak Ain of che Alch. 
on as of a different bird. 


. 5 i 


— 


liſts have inferred the exiſtence of two Al- 
yons, the one ſmall and endowed with 
dice, the other large and dumb. Belon 
makes the need thruſh the vocal Alcyon, 
and the King-fiſher the mute Alcyon, though 
its character is quite the reverſe, 

Theſe critical diſcuſſions ſeemed neceſſary 
in a ſubject which moſt of the naturaliſts 
have left in the greateſt obſcurity. Klein, 


ſes the confuſion, by aſcribing to the King- 
zppeals to Schwenckfield, who has fallen 


Belon, which however that naturaliſt has 
himſelf corrected, by deſcribing accurately 


Of the three fore toes, the outer one is 


make only one toe, which forms below a 


more ſo than the hind one; the legs are alſo 
very ſhort ; the head is large; the bill long, 
thick at the baſe, tapered ſtraight to a point; 
the tail is commonly ſhort in this genus. 


+ This error was firſt propagated by Albertus, as Aldro- 
andus remarks, while he rectifies it. 
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who makes the ſame remark, only increa- 


into the ſame error +, and to a bad figure of 


broad flat ſole; the inner toe is very ſhort, 


fiſher two toes before and two behind. He 


the foot of this bird, which is ſingular. 


cloſely. connected to that of the middle as 
far as the third joint, ſo as apparently to 


It is the handſomeſt bird in our climates; 
none in . can compare with the King- 


M2 . FOI 


dle of the back, with the upper ſurface gf 
the tail, is light blue and brilliant, which, 


the luſtre of turquois ſtone; green is mixed 
on the wings with blue, and moſt of the 


tints of beryl; the head and the upper ſide 


and ſheds all the treaſures of the richeſ 
colours . And though our ſpecies belong 
not preciſely to the countries of the Eaſt 


is much more brilliant between the tropics, than in the regi· 
ons ſituated beyond the temperate zone, as in New Zealand,” 


The King-fiſher is called eroore, in the langue of the So 
ciety Illands. 
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164 KINGIFISHER 
fiſher in the elegance, the richneſs, and the 
luxuriance of colours; it has all the'ſhae, 


of the rainbow, the brilliancy of ename. 
and the gloſſy ſoftneſs of filk : all the mid. 


in the ſun has the play of ſapphire, and 


feathers are terminated and dotted with the 


of the neck are dotted in the ſame manner, 
with lighter ſpecks on an azure ground, 
Geſner compares the glowing yellow. red, 
which colours the breaſt, to the red glare of 

a burning coal. 

It would ſeem that the King-fiſher has | 
ſtrayed from thoſe climates where the ſun 
pours inceſſant torrents of the pureſt light 


and South; yet the whole genus of theſe 
charming birds inhabits thoſe genial regions. 


* There is a ſpecies of King-fiſher common in all the | 
iſlands of the South Sea: we have remarked that its plumage 


Forſter, Obſervations made in Captain Cook's fecond Fag. 


e 
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There are twenty ſpecies in Africa and 
in Aſia, and we are acquainted with eight 
| more, that are ſettled in the warm parts of 
America, Even the European King-fiſher 
is ſcattered through Aſia and Africa; for 
many King fiſhers ſent from China and 
Egypt are found to be the fame with ours, 
and Belon ſays that he met with them | in 
Greece +, and in Thrace . 


This bird, though itderives itsorigin from 


the hotteſt climates, is reconciled to the ri- 
goars of our ſeaſons, It is ſeen in the winter 
along the brooks, diving under the ice and 
emerging with its fiſhy-prey |]. Hence the 
Germans have called it Eifvogel, or Ice- 


bird d; and Belon is miftaken in aſſerting 


that it is only migratory in our climates. 
It ſpins with a rapid flight; it uſually 


traces the windings of the rivulets, razing 
the ſurface of the water. It ſcreams while 


on the wing &, 4, Ai, &, with a ſhrill 


voice, which makes the banks to reſound. 


+ Nat. des Oiſcaux, P. 220. 

{ i he banks of the river Hebrus, {now Meliſſa) are in 
ſome places pretty high, where the river-alcyons, vulgarhy 
called the martiaets pecheurs (King: fiſhers), make their netts.”? 
Il. 08/erwarions, p. 63. The King fiſher is probably not 
fornd in Sweden, fince Linnæus does not mention it: but 
ze are more ſurprized that he places in that northern cli- 
mate the Bee-eater, which is little known in France, and 
even rare in Italy. 

| Schwenckfeld, Geſner, Oliva. 
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In ſpring, it has another ſong which may h 


or the noiſy daſhing of the caſcade +, 1t; 


——— — — — 


— 


very ſhy, and eſcapes to a diſtance it ſj 
on a branch projecting over the current, 


watches whole hours to catch the moment 
it dives perpendicularly into the water, 
then brings up the fiſh; which it carr 
to land, beats to death, and then {wal. 


lows it. 


projecting bough, it fits on ſome ſtone nen 
the brink, or even on the gravel ; but the 


leave the rivers, and to ply along the 


pauſe, it continues as it were ſuſpended! 
at the i of fifteen or twenty feet 


heard through the murmur of the ftrean 


there it remains motionleſs, and often 
when a little fiſh ſprings under its ſtaiion; 


where it continues ſeveral Teconds, and 


When the King- fiſher cannot find 2 


moment it perceives the little fiſh, it takes 
a ſpring of twelve or fifteen feet and drop 
perpendicularly from that height. Often 
it is obſerved to ſtop ſhort in its rapid courk 
and remain ſtill, hovering in the ſame ſpot 
for ſeveral ſeconds : ſuch is its manner in 
winter when the muddy ſwell of the ſtream, 
or the thickneſs of the ice, conſtrains it to 


ſides of the unfrozen brooks : gat each 


The name J1/pid4a is, according to hs ache de natur 
rerum, in Geſner, formed from the cry of the bird; e 
from the firſt, 5 


and 


and when it would change its place, it 
inks and ſkims along within a foot of the 
ſurface of the water; then riſes and halts 


nual exerciſe ſhows that the bird dives 
for many ſmall objects, fiſhes or inſects, 
and often in vain; for, in this way, it 
travels many a league. 

It neſtles in the brinks of rivers and 
brooks, in holes made by the water-rats, or 
by crabs, which it deepens and faſhions ; 


bones and ſcales are found in it among ſand, 
eggs are depoſited: though we cannot find 
thoſe little pellets with which Belon ſays it 
plaſters its neſt, or trace the form imputed to 
gourd, and its ſubſtance and texture to thoſe 
ſea-balls or lumps of interwoven filaments 


which cut with difficulty, but when dried 


Pliny reckons four kinds , and which 


and with regard to the famous neſts of Ton- 


5 Bee or r Sea- ſpume. H; N. PER Lib. ix. 14. 
F Lib. xxxii. 8. 
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again. This repeated and almoſt conti- 


and contracts the aperture. Small Gſh- 


but without any arrangement, and here its 
it by Ariſtotle, who compares this neſt to a 


become friable.“ The halcyoma, of which 


ſome have ſuppoſed to be the neſts of the 
King-fiſhers, are only cluſters of Sea-weeds: 


quin and China, which are eſteemed ſuch 


| delicacies, and have alſo been aſcribed to 
the Alcyon, we demonſtrated that they 


M 4 were 
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168 KING-FISHE R: 
were the production of the Salangane or 
eſculent Swallow. 

The King-fiſhers begin to frequent their 
hole in the month of March; and at this 


they relate that the male expires in the 


- 8 — = 2 — —_ * 
— — —E-Ü— ——— — ee 


old +. 


the rigours of our winters, for they are 


trap at the edge of the water ; he adds, that 


ſmall fiſn . M. Daubenton, of the Academy 


| giving them n 2 young fr y. which Is 


time the male is obſerved in ardent purſuit 
of the female. The ancients believed that 
the Alcyons were extremely amorous, for 


embrace *; and Ariſtotle aſſerts that they 
begin to breed when only four months 


The fracien of our King fiſher is not nu- 
merous, though theſe birds have fix, ſeven, | 
or even nine in a hatch, according to Geſ- 
ner. Their mode of life proves often fatal, 
nor do they always with impunity brave 


found dead under the ice. Olina deſcribes 
the method of catching them at day break, 
or in the duſk of the evening, by ſetting a 


they live four or five years. We only know 
that they may be kept ſome time 1n rooms, 
where are placed baſons of water full of 


of Sciences, fed ſome for ſeveral months, by 


* Tzetzes, and the Scholial of Ariftophane | 
+ Lib. ix. bo 
go. + Voſmaer, 


their 
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their only proper nouriſhment: for four 
King fiſhers were brought to me on the 
twenty firſt of Auguſt, 1778; which were 
as large as their parents, though taken 
out of their hole in the bank of a river, and 
two of theſe conſtantly rejected flies, ants, 
earth worms, paſte and cheeſe, and died 
ol hunger in two days; the two others ate 
a little checſe and ſome earth- worms, but 
lived only fix days. Geſner obſerves that 
the King fiſher can never be tamed, and is 
always equally wild. Its fleſh has the 
odour of baſtard muſk * and is unpalatable 
food; its fat is reddiſh +; its ſtomach is 
roomy and flaceid, as in the birds of prey 
and like them too it diſcharges by the bill 
the indigeſted fragments, ſcales and bones 
rolled into [mall balls: the ſtomach is placed 
very low, and conſequently the eſophagus 
is very long ||; the tongue is ſhort, of a 
red or yellow colour, like the inſide and 
the Wee of the billy. 8 

* 

5 Tragus. 5 


Geſner. 
{| Idem. 


5 On the ſeventh of July, 1771, 6 M. de Mont- 
beillard, I received five young King-fiſhers (there had been 
ſeven of them in the neſt by the brink of a rivulet): they 
ate earth-worms, that were given to them. In theſe young 
King-fiſhers, the outer toe was ſo cloſely connected to the 
middle one as s far as the laſt joint, as to give the appearance 


* 
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It 1s ſingular, that a bird which flies { 
ſwiftly and with ſuch continuance, has not 


broad wings ; ; they are, on the contrary, 
very fmall in proportion to 1ts bulk, ang 
we may hence judge of the vaſt force of the 
muſcles that impel them. For no hird 
perhaps flies ſo rapidly ; it ſhoots like an 
arrow : if it drops a fiſh from the branch on 
which it is perched, it often ſnatches it 
before it touches the ground. As it ſeldom 
fits but on dry branches, 1t 15 faid to wither 
the tree on which it ſettles 4. 


It has been ſuppoſed, that the dried body 
of the Kingfiſher has the property of pre- 
ſerving cloth and woollen ſtuffs from moths; 


rather of a forked toe than of two diſtinct toes; the ust 
was very ſhort; the head was ſtriped acroſs with black and 
greeniſn blue; there were two fire- coloured ſpots, one on 
the eyes before, and the other longer under the eyes, which 
extending behind, becomes white; below the neck, near 
the back, the blue grows predominant, and a waving band 
| of blue mixed with a little black runs the whole length of 
the body, and extends to the extremity of the coverts of the 
tail, where the blue becomes more vivid; the twelve quills 

of the tail were of an enbrowned blue; the twenty-two 
quills of the wings were each half brown, bad half embrown- 
ed blue lengthwiſe; the breaſt was rufous ſhaded with 
brown; the belly whitiſh; the under fide of the tail rufous 
' inclined to orange; the bill was ſeventeen lines; the tail 
was very ſhort, broad, and n z the ventricle very ca: 
pacious.” 

ObJervation communicated by N. de Moutbeil a. 


1 Schwenck feld. 18 
and 
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and for this reaſon drapers hang it in 
their ſhops. Its ſmell of baſtard muſk may 
perhaps repel thoſe inſects, but the effect 
can be no greater than that of any other 
kind of penetrating odour. As the body 
dries eaſily, it has been alledged that the fleſh 
never putrefies *, But theſe imaginary vir- 
tues are nothing compared to the wonders 
related by ſome authors, who have collected 
the ſuperſtitious notions of the ancients on 
the ſubject of the Alcyon : it averted the 
thunder; it augmented hidden treaſure; 
and though dead it renewed its plumage 
each ſeaſon of moulting +: it beſtows, 
Th Kirannides, on the perſon who carries 
it, gracefulneſs and beauty ; it preſerves 
7 at home; it maintains calm at ſea; 
it draws together the fiſhes in abundance. 
+ Such fables charm the fondneſs for credu- 
lity ; 


* Geſner. 
+ Aldrovandus, Lib. ii. p. 621. 5 
t What 1s ſingular, they are found alſo among the Tar. 
tars and Siberians. ** The Kingfiſhers are ſeen over all 
Siberia, and the feathers of theſe birds are employed by 
the Tartars and the Oſtiacs, for many ſuperſtitious uſes. 
The former pluck them, caſt them into water, and carefully 
preſerve ſuch as float; and they pretend, that if with one 
of theſe feathers they touch a woman or even her cloaths ſhe 
will fall in love with them. The Oſtiacs take the ſkin, the 
bill, and the claws of this bird, and ſhut them in a purſe ; 
and as long as s they preſerve this ſort of amulet, they believe 
that 
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lity; but unfortunately they are only the 
offspring of an heated imagination. [A] 


that they have no ill to fear. The perſon who taught me 
this mean of living happy, could not forbear ſhedding 
tears; he told me that the loſs of ſuch a ſkin that he had, 
made him loſe alſo bis wife and his goods, I told him that 
fuch a bird could not be ſo very rare, ſince a countryman 
of his had brought me one, with its {kin and its feathers ; 
he was much ſurprized, and ſaid, that if he had the luck to 
find one, he would give it to no perſon.” Voyage en Site. 
rie, par M. Gmelin, tom. ii. p. 112. : 


| [. FA} Specific character of the King-fiſner, Alcedb-Iſpida: 
„ *© It is ſhort-tailed, ſcy-blue above, fulvous below, its traps 
= rufous. Mr. Pennant has given an excellent hiſtory of 
this bird, with critical diſcuſſions, in the Britiſh Zoology, 
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Foreign KING- FISHERS. 


1 As the maker of foreign 10 2 is very 
© ©* conſiderable, and as they are all inha- 
bitants of the warm climates, we may regard 
the European King-fiſher, which occurs 
ſingle and detatched, as expatriated from the 
original ſtock. To give regularity to the 
enumeration of this multitude, we ſhall _ 
firſt ſeparate the King-fiſhers of the Ancient 
Continent from thoſe of America, and 
then range them in the order of their mag- 
nitude, beginning with ſuch as are larger 
than the European ſpecies, 


— — —— —— — — noo, 
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| GREAT KING-FISHERs 
[ of the Old Continent. 
The GREATEST KING-FISHER. 
| Fin Species. | 

t | hee  Alcedo Fuſca, Gmel. . 

| | Alcedo Gigantea. Lath. Ind. 

| | | The Great Brown . fiſher. Lath, Syn, 

i HIS bind; which. is. the largeſt of ; its 

BN kind, occurs in New Guinea; it is fix- | 


teen inches long, and of the bulk of a Jack- 
. daw; all the plumage, except the tail, 
appears ſtained with biſtr e, and embrowned 
on the back and on the wing; the colour 
is lighter and faintly croſſed by ſmall black. 
iſh waves on all the foreſide of the body 


1 and round the neck on a whiter ground; 
| 5 the feathers on the crown of the head, as 
5 well as a broad ſtreak below the eye, are of 
| the brown biſtre of the back; the tail is of a 
= _ ruſty fulvous croſſed with black waves, and 
= is white at the end: the lower mandible is 
„% A colour made of chimney ſoot boiled and then 


_ diluted with water; uſed by painters in waſhing their draw- 
ings.” 2255 
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A orange, the upper one black, and ſlightly 
bent at the point; a character which, in 
ſome degree, detaches the bird from the 
King -fiſhers, though all its other properties 
agree with thoſe of that tribe. 15 


The BLUE and RUFOUS 
KING-FISHER. 


Second Os 


7 41500 ee s var. Tf, Linn, and Gmel. 
Iſpida. Klein. 


Iſpida Madagaſcarienſis Cærulea. Bri, . 5 
The Great W King-fiſher, Edw. and Lath. 


J.. is a little more than nine inches long, 
and its bill, which is red, meaſures two 
inches and a half; all the head, the neck, 
and the upperſide of the body, are of a fine 
brown rutous ; the tail, the back, and 
half of the wings, are blue, varying accord- 
ing to its poſition into ſky-bluc and ſea- 
green; the point of the wings and the 
ſhoulders are black. This ſpecies 1 is found 
in Madagaſcar, it is alſo ſeen in Africa, on 
the river Gambia, according to Edwards. 
A King-fiſher from the Malabar coaſt, 
figured in the Planches Enluminees, and 


which 


cept that its throat is white, a difference 
which may be imputed to diſtinction of 


that ſtretches acrols the whole continent; 
and if the Smyrna King: fiſher of Albin, 
which Briſſon reckons his thirteenth ſpe- 


probable, this bird is diſperſed * a 


The CRAB KINGFISHER. 


3 1s King-fiſher was ſent us from Se- 
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which Briſſon makes his fourteenth ſpec 
cies *, reſembles exactly the preſent, ex. 


ſex. In that caſe, it muſt inhabit the zone 


cies , be the ſame, as appears to us moſt 


ſtill greater extent. AI 


* Alcedo gern Var. 24.. Linn, and Gaal. 
I/pida Bengalenſis Major. Briſſ. | 
The Great Bengal King fiſher. Albin. and Lath. 
+ Alcedo Smyrnen/js. Linn. and Gmel. 

W re. Briff. | 


[A] Specific eharacter: . It is long- tailed, 7 
its wings, its tail and its back green. . 


Third Species. 


Alcedo Cancrophaga. Lath. Ind. 
Alcedo Senegalenſis. Var. 1. Gmel. 
The Crab-eating King-fiſper. Lath. Syn. 


negal under the name of Crabier, lt 
as probably found alſo at the Cape de Verd 
iflands, 


Wands, and the following indication, given 
vy Forſter in Cook's ſecond voyage, ſeems 
to refer to it. The moſt remarkable bird 
Svc ſaw at the Cape de Verd iflands was a 


: q kind of King-fiſher, which lives upon the 
arge red and blue land crabs that croud in 
hc holes of the dry and parched ſoil*.” The 


tail and all the back are of a ſea-blue, 
which alſo paints the. outer margin of the 
great and middle quills of the wing, but 


that colour covers all the part next the 
q 9h and marks on the wing the trace, as 


I tide of the body is light fulvous; a black 
Eſtreak ſtretches behind the eye, the bill and 


of this bird 1 is a foot. 


Arabia Felix, and alſo in Abyſſinia, as appears from the cle- 
ant and precious drawings of Mr. Bruce,” 


Yolo m 
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their points are black, and a large ſpot of 
Wit were, of a ſecond wing ; all the under- 


legs are of a deep ruſt colour. The length 


EK This obſerver adds: 75 The ſame ſpecies is found in 
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"The T HI GE 51 L L E 5 


Ir. 
KING-FISHER i 


F tt Species. 
Ale d. Capenſis. Linn. and Gmel. 
I/ſpida Capitis Bonæ Spei. Briſſ. 
The Cape King-fiſber. Lath, 


T HE bill of the ry 7 Sug is in gene. 
ral large and ſtrong: but in the pre 
ſent, it is uncommonly thick and ſtout, 
The whole length of the bird is fourteen 
inches; that of the bill alone is above three 
inches, and its thickneſs at the baſe eleven 
lines; the head is capped with light gray; 
the back is water-green; the wings are aqua- 
marine; the tail is of the ſame green with 
the back, and lined with gray; all the 
underſide of the body is a dull weak ful 
vous; the bill has the red tint or Spanilh 
wax. [A] 


IA] Specific charaQter of the Aledo Capenſis: * ti Go 
ſhort-tailed, aſh-blue, below fulvous, its break brick Wi 5 
colour, its bill red. the 
l the 
rep 

. [1 
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Ire PIED KING- FISHER. 
Fifth Species, 4 


leeds Rudis. Linn. and Gmel. 
T/ſpida ex albo et nigro varia. Brifl. 
The Black and White King-fiſher, Edw. and Lath. 


Z Tur whole plumage of this bird con- 
| ſits of black and white, broken and 
Wintermixed ; and we have therefore termed 
Wit the Pied King-f/ber. The back is of a 
black ground, clouded with white; there 
Wis a black zone on the breaſt; all the fore- 
Ede of the neck, as far as under the bill, 


1; Wis white ; the quills of the wing are black 
a. Non the outer edge, interſected within by 
ih white and black, and fringed with white: 
the the top of the head and the creſt are black; 

ul. and the bill and legs of that ſame colour: ; 


The total length of the bird is near cight 
inches. [B]! 

This King-fiſher came from the Cape of 
Good Hope. On comparing it with ano- 
ther ſent from Senegal, and delineated in 
the Planches Enluminees, we cannot help 
regarding it one of the ſame ſpecies : ſince 


[B] Specific character of the Alcedo Rudis e ** It is ſhort- | 
Paled, black. variegated with whitiſh, below white.“ 
N 2 the 


ito PIE D KAKNG-F IS H E R. 
the differences which occur in the ty) 
figures are inconſiderable; for inſtance, th 
black in the Senegal bird is lighter and mp 
dilute ; the feathers on the head which au 
repreſented lying flat are yet capable 4 
riſing to a creſt: but the moſt materi 
diſparity is, that it has a larger proportia 
of white, and the other from the Cape «f 
Good Hope, has a ſomewhat larger pro. 
portion of black. Edwards gives one of 
theſe birds ſent from Perſia ; but his figure 
is defective, and the colours altogether mi. 
taken, He tells us indeed that he received 
it prepared in ſpirits of wine, and obſertes 
himſelf, that after a long immerſion in that 
liquor the tints of the plumage are great 
weakened and diſordered. But it is quit 
improbable that the black and white varie. 
gated King-fiſher of Jamaica mentioned by 
Sloane, of which he gives a figure that 
merits hardly any attention, is the ſame 
ſpecies with that of Senegal or of the Cape 
of Good Hope; yet Briſſon makes no ſerv: 
ple in ranging them together. A bird which 
flies only ſhort diſtances, and ſkims along 
the ſhores, could never traverſe the val 
Atlantic Ocean; and nature, ſo diverſified! in 
all her operations, ſeems never to hae 
repeated any of her forms in the other cot- 


tinent, but to have faſhioned her produc; 
tions 
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tions after entirely new models. This is 
most likely an indigenous ſpecies, and ap- 
propriated entirely to thoſe countries where 
it occurs; and the ſame may be the caſe 
with the King-fiſhers ſeen in thoſe iſlands 
I hich are ſcattered in the midſt of the South 
Sea, and diſcovered by the lateſt navigators. 
Er orſter, in his account of Captain Cook's 
cond voyage round the world, obſerves that 
Whey were found in Otaheite, Xuaheine, and 
Ulietea, which are more than one thouſand 
five hundred leagues diſtant from any con- 
tinent, Theſe King-fiſhers are of a dull 
breen, with a collar of the ſame about their 
bite neck. It appears that ſome of the 
landers entertain a ſuperſtitious veneration 
or theſe birds ; and thus, from one end of 
the world to the other, have marvellous 
Wualities been aſcribed to the family of the 
Wlcyons ® 1 


In the aftern60n we ſhot (at Ulietea) ſome King-fiſhers, 
The moment that I had fired laſt, we met with Oreo and 
is family, who were walking on the beach with Captain 
ook, The Chief did not obſerve the bird which I held 
my hand, but his daughter wept for the death of her 
tua or genius, and fled from me when I offered to touch 
er: her mother and moſt of the women who accompanied 
er, ſeemed alſo concerned for this accident; and the Chief, 
wunting on his canoe, entreated us in a very ſerious tone 
ſpare the King-fiſhers and the Herons of his iſland, at 
de ſame time granting us permiſſion to kill all the other 
Ids, We tried in vain to diſcover the cauſe of this vene- 
ation for theſe two ipecies.“ Captain Cook's Second Voyage, 
Ferſter. | | | 
* 


—— A on tet. — * 3 
— 


＋* As King-fiſher is one of the largel, 


marked with brilliant colours; it is entirely 
verſe lines on a blackiſh gray ground, from 
the back to the tail; the throat is white 
with blackiſh ſtreaks on the ſides ; the breaf 


and with rufous ; the belly is white; the 


its colours, We ſhall not however venture 
to decide on their identity. 8 
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The CRESTED KkING-FisHERN I 
Sixth 9 


Alcedo Maxima. Var. Linn. and Gmel. 
De Great King - fiber. Lath. 


being ſixteen inches in length; tt 
plumage is richly enamelled, though not 


ſprinkled with white drops, ſtrewed in trau. 


is enamelled with the ſame two colours, 


flanks and the coverts under the tail are af 
a ruſt colour. 
Sonnerat deſcribes a ſpecies of King-fiſh 
from New Guinea, which bears a great re 
ſemblance to this, in its ſize and in part of 
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rbe BLACK CAPPED 
KIN G- FISHER. 


Seventh Species. 
Alcedo Arricapilla Gmel. 


| rs is one of the moſt beautifol of 
tue King-fiſhers; a ſoft ſilky violet 
| pay the back, the tail, and half the 

wings; their tips, and the ſhoulders are 

black; the belly is light rufous; a white 
plate marks the breaſt and the throat, and 
bends round the neck near the back; the 
head wears a large black cap; a great bill 
of a brilliant red completes the rich decora- 
tion of this bird: its length is ten inches. 
It is found in China; and we reckon the 
Great King - fiſner of the iſland of Lugon, 
mentioned by Sonnerat, as a contiguous 
ſpecies, or merely a variety. 


N 4 : 
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The GRE E N HEADED 
K ING-F IS H E R. 
Eighth Species. 
| Alcedo Chlorocephala. 


GREEN cap, With a black edging, 
covers the head; the back is of the 
ſame green, which melts on the wings and 
tail into a ſea-green ; the neck, the throat, 
and all the fore fide of the neck, are white; 
the bill, the legs, and the underſide of the 
tail are blackiſh : the length is nine inches 
This bird, which appears to be of a ney 
| ſpecies, is repreſented i in the Planches Enlu- 
minbes as a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope; but we find from Commerſon's 
papers that he ſaw and deſcribed it in the 
land of Bouro, near Amboyna and one of 
the Moluccas. 0 


I 


With Straw- coloured Head and Tail. 
Ninth Species, | 


Alcedo Leucocephala. Gmel. 
| The White-headed King-fiſher. 


H1s is a new ſpecies: the wings and 
the tail are of a deep turquois- blue; 


. the Prey quills of the wings are brown, 


fringed with blue ; the back is of a foa. green; 


the neck, the fore and under ſides of the 


body white, tinged with ſtraw or doe co- 
lour; ſmall black ſtrokes are traced on the 
| white ground of the crown of the head ; 
the bill is red and near three inches long; 


the total length of the bird is a foot. [A] 
| The King-fiſher of Celebes, mentioned by 


| voyagers, ſeems to belong to a ſimilar ſpe- 
| cies, though rather ſmaller : but it is ſome- 
what embelliſhed perhaps by their imagi- 
nation. This bird, fay they “, lives on a 
| ſmall fiſh which it watches to catch on the 
| river, It circles, razing the ſurface of the 


[A] Specific PET AS of the Aledo Leucocephala : © It is 


blue-green; its head, its neck, and its, under ſurface. 


white ; its wing-quills brown.“ 


. e Generale des Voyages, tom Xe 7. 45 ge 


water, 


8 
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water, till its prey, which is very nimble, 
I ſprings into the air, as if to dart down 


U upon its enemy; but the bird is always 
dextrous enough to prevent the blow. It 
Wit 
| ſeizes the fiſh with its bill, and tranf. 
I! ports it to its neſt, where it ſubſiſts a day 
i | or two on its ſpoil, and ſpends the whole 
1! time in ſinging. Tt is ſcarcely bigger than 
| a lark; its bill is red; the plumage on 
bi its head and back is entirely green; that 
[| of the belly verges on yellow, and its tail 
| is of the fineſt blue in the world, This 
| wonderful bird is called Ten-r0u-oulon *, 
( 50 This bird is reckoned by Gmelin and Latham a differ. 
1 ent ſpecies under the name of Alcedo Flavicans. Specific 
il t ip Pp 
il. wdharacter: Below yellowiſh, its head and back green; 
10 | its bill and i its tail blue. 4g 
1997 
1 — 12 
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i The WHITE COLLARED 
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= oN ER Ar deſcribes this new perlen. It 
18 is rather ſmaller than the Blackbird; 
1 its head, its neck, its wings, and its tail, 
are blue, ſhaded with green; all the under- 
1 ge, of the body is white, and there 1s 
ll | | A white 
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a white ring round t 

| this bird in the Philippines, and. * 

reaſon to believe that it b ee 

een ceurs alſo in 

The bird which Briſfo 

; Ar under the ſo defi c from 
Indian King-fiſher, and which he 7 = 

much larger than our European K 3 
may be a variety of this tenth 8 


50 they may be regarded as contiguous kinds, 
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The Middle-ſized KING-FISHERs 
of the Ancient Continent. 


The BABOUCARD. 
F 2 Middle haun. TO 


| Thoida 1 Briſſ. 
Alcedo Iſpida. Var. Gmel. 


1 E name of the King fiſher at Senegal 

is in the language of the country 
Baboucard. The ſpecies are numerous on 
that great river “, and they are all painted 
with the moſt variegated and vivid colours. 
We apply the generic term Baboucard to 
Briſſon's ſeventh ſpecies, which reſembles 
ſo cloſely the European King, fiſher, that 


or perhaps as really the ſame; ſince we 
have already obſerved that our own derives 
origin from the hot climates. [A] 


* Adanſon, 


[A] Specific character of the Alcedo Senegalenſis : 4 It is 
. long-tailed, below ſky-blue, its head hoary, the en of - 
its wings black,” 
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The B L U E and BLACK 
KING-FISHER of Senegal. 


Second Middle Species. 


Fg 


Alcedo Srngaleſo. Var. 3. Gmel. 


3 


Hs appears to be rather larger than 
3 our King-fiſher, though it is ſcarcely 
; ſeven inches long: the tail; the back, the 
middle quills of the wing, are deep blue; 
the reſt of the wing, including the coverts 
and the great quills, is black; the under- 
© fide of the body 1 IS ruſty fulvous as far as 
the throat, which is white, ſhaded with 
bluiſh; this tint a little deepened covers 
the upper {ide of the head and neck; the 
bill! 1s e and the legs. reddiſh, 
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The GRAY HE AD ED 
K IN G-FIS H E R. 


ä Third Middle Species, 


Alcedo Senegalenſis. Linn. and, Gmel. 
The Senegal King-fiſher. Lath. 


T* Is King- fiſher is intermediate between 

the large and the ſmall kinds. It is 
nearly of the ſize of the Throſtle, being 
eight inches and a half long. Its head 
and neck are enveloped with brown gray, 
which 1s lighter and inclined to white on 
the throat and the foreſide of the neck; the 
under ſurface of the body is white ; all the 
upper ſurface ſea- green, except a great e 
bar ſtretching on the coverts of the wing, 
and another which marks the great quills; 


the upper mandible is red, - the lower 
black. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Alcedo Sencgalenfir : * It 
long-tailed, ſky-blue, below white, its head bees the 
coverts of its wings black. 


8 
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the YELLOW. FRONTED 
KING-FISHER. 


Fourth Middle e 


Alcedo-Erithaca. 1 and Gaal. 
Iſpida Bengalenſis Torquata, Briſſ. 
The Bengal King-fiſher. Alb, 
The Red-headed nn Lich. 


to the deſcriptions of this author than to 


his engravings, this ſpecies is diſtinguiſned 
from the reſt by the beautiful yellow which 
tinges all the underſide of the body and 
the front; a black ſpot riſes at the bill 
and ſurrounds the eyes; behind the head 
there is a bar of dull blue, and then a 
ſtreak of white; the throat alſo is white; 


the back deep blue; the rump and tail 


dirty red; the wings, faint iron gray. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Alcedo Erithaca: © Tt is 


ſhort-tailed, its back blue, its belly yellow, its head and 
rump purple, its throat and nape white.“ 


a 


WP CIC oe 


A IN gives an account of this bind, | 
nd tells us that it is the ſize of the 
Engliſh King-fiſher. If we may truſt more 
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The LONG SHAFT EE 
Fifth Middle Species, | 
Alcedo-Dea. Linn. and Gmel. 
Iſpida Ternatana. Briſſ. | 


Pica Ternatana. Klein. 


The Ternate King- her, Lath. 


n 18 ſpecies is diſtinguiſhed by a te. 

* markable character; the two middle 

quills of the tail project and taper into 
two long ſhafts, which are naked three 
inches of their length, and have a ſmall 
beard of feathers at their ends; ' ſoft and 
deep turquois blue, and black velvet brown 
cover and interſect the upper ſurface with 
four large ſpots ; the black occupies the top 
of the back and the point of the wings, 
the deep blue their middle, the upper part 
of the neck and head; all the under ſurface 
of the body and tail is white, lightly 
tinged with dilute red; the bill and legs 
are orange, on each of the two feathers 
in the middle of the tail, there is a blue 
ſpot, and the long ſhafts are of the ſame 
colour. Seba calls this bird, on account of 
its beauty, The Nymph of Ternate : he adds, 
that the feathers of the tail are one third 
longer in the male than in the female. 
[Al Specific 3 of the 1 4% Two of 


its tail quills are very long, attenuated in the middle, Its 
body dark-bluiſh, its wings greeniſh.” 
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Small K I NG-F 18 HE R 8 
of the Ancient Continent. 


Ihe BLUE HEADED. 
KING- FISHER. 


F nf Small Species 


Alcede c e G ak 


Sour King fiſhers are as ſmall as the 
Gold Creſted Wren, or, to compare 
them with a family that bears more affi- 
nity to them, they are as ſmall as the 
Todies. That from Senegal is of this num- 
ber; it is ſcarcely four inches long; all 
the under ſurface of the body, as far as 
the eye, is of a fine rufous; the throat is 
white; the back is of a fine ultramarine 
blue, the wing is of the ſame blue, except 
the great quills which are blackiſh ; the 
crown of the head is of a bright blue, 
ſtained with ſmall waves of a lighter and 
verdant blue; the bill is very long in pro- 
portion to the body, being thirteen lines. 


This bird x was ſent to us from Madagaſcar. 


WM, 1 
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The RUFOUS KING- FISHER 


Second Small 8 8 5 


Alcedo Madagoſcarienſis. Linn. and Gmel. 
ten Madagaſcar uf Briſf. | 5 


'T is ſcarce five. inches long; all the 
upper ſurface of the body from the bil 
| to the tail, is of a bright ſhining rufous 
—_ except that the great quills of the wing ar 

6 black, and the middle ones only fringe 
with that rufous on a blackiſh ground; 


| | all the under ſurface of the body is white 

lit tinged with rufous ; the bill and legs are 
| f black. Commerſon ſaw and deſcribed it 
| 0 1 at Madagaſcar, 


The PURPLE KING-PISHER, 


Third Small Sons 


— nay > Rn. 
— 


c om 
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Ale edo 5 urca. Gmel. 


1 T is of the . with the preceding: 
of all theſe birds it is the handſomelt, 
and perhaps the richeſt in colours; a fine 
aurora rufous, clouded with purple, inter- 
mingled with blue, covers the head, the 
9925 
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WHITE BILLED KING-FISHER. gg 


dump, and the tail; all the under ſide 
of the body is gold rufous, on a white 
ground; its mantle is enriched with an 


purple riſes at the corner of the eye, and 

terminates behind in a ſtreak of the moſt 
virid blue; the throat is white, and the 

bill red. This charming little bird was 
brought from Pondicherry. 4s 


KING-FISHER, 


Fourth Small Species. 
Alcedo Leucorync ha. SGmel 5 | 
Iſpida Americana Cœrulea. Brill. 


I/pida rofiro allo. Klein. | 
Alcedo Americana, ſeu Apiaſtra. Seba. 


E BA, from whom we borrow the ac- 
count of this little King-fiſher, ſays 
coloured the ſame; the quills of the wing 
of the back are of a very fine blue, the breaſt 


about four inches and a half. When Seba 
| Q 2. aſſerts 


azure blue on a velvet black; a ſpot of light 


Irbe WHITE BILLED 


. 


that its bill is white, its neck and head of 
Ja red bay tinged with purple; the ſides are 


Ware cinereous; their coverts and the feathers 


and belly are light yellow : its lengrh is 
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| Bee-eaters; and, for the ſame reaſon, Klein 
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the Alcyon of Seba appears like our King. 


the colours of the head and bill are e 


proved, and has been ſo by an excellent 
obſerver, as we fhall afterwards find. 


e. 


196 WHITE BILLED KING-FISHER, 
aſſerts that theſe birds of the Aleyon tribe 
live on bees, he confounds them with the 


corrects a capital error of Linnæus, why 
takes the 1/þida for the Merops; wheres 
the latter inhabits the wild tracts near for. 
reſts, and not the margin of ſtreams, whiere 
it would find no bees. But Klein himſel 
ts guilty of an inaccuracy, 1n ſaying that 


fiſher ; fince, beſides the diſparity of bulk, 


different. 
Voſmaer has deſcribed two ſmall King. 
fiſhers * which he refers to this Alcyon of 
Seba, but at the ſame time aſſerting that 
they have only three toes, two before and 
one behind. This fact required to be 


* Aledo Tridafyla, Linn, and Gmel. 
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| The 3 KING-FISHER. 


Fifth 8 mall Species. 


Alcedo Bengalenfe. 8 mel. 
Iſpida Bengalenſis. Briſſ. 
The Little Indian King-fifher. Edw. 190 Lath. 


| Lovanp: gives in the ſame plate two 
cloſely related ſpecies, or perhaps the male 
| and female of the ſame, though Briſſon 


upper ſurface is i{ky-blue, and in the other 


the tail are brown gray, in the , 
and of the ſame green with the back, 

| the latter; the under ſide of the W is 
orange fulvous in both. Klein ſays that 
this ſpecies is like the European in its 


| differs widely in ſize: but always impreſſed 
with the falſe notion that the toes are 
placed eo and to in the genus of the 
| King-filhers, he complains that Edwards 


though the figures of this naturaliſt are 


delineated. 1 


ſmall King-fiſhers which appear to be 


makes them two ſeparate ſpecies, They are 
not larger than the Todies ; in the one the 
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ſea-green ; the quills of the wings and of 
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colours; he might have obſerved that 1t 
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is not ſufficiently diſtin&t on that point, 


here, as uſual, very accurate and well 
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The THREE T On 
K ING- FIS HER. 
Sixth Small Species. | 


Allcedo Tridactyla. Var. Linn. and Gmel. 


4 


W. have already found in the Wood. 
; peckers a ſingularity of this nature 
in regard to the number of the toes: this 
is leſs ſurprizing in the family of the King. 
fiſhers, where the little inner toe 1s ſo ſhort 
and almoſt uſeleſs, that it may be eaſily 
omitted, We are indebted to Sonnerat for 
the account of this ſmall three-toed King. 
fiſher, which is one of the richeſt and moſt 
brilliant in regard to plumage of the genus: 
all the upperſide of the head and back is 
of a deep lilac; the feathers of the wings 
are of a dull indigo, but heightened by a 
border of vivid and ſhining "blue, which | 
ſurrounds each feather ; all the under- 
fide of the body is white; the bill and 

legs are reddiſh. - Sonnerat found this bird 
in the iſland of Lugon. Voſmaer ſays 
merely that his ſpecimens « came from the 
Faſt Indies. 
We regard this ſpecies, the 1 of 
cha and that of our un King rüber 
aq 
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THREE TOED KING FISHER. 790 
43 three contiguous ſpecies, and which 
might be reduced to two, or even to one, 
W i it were eaſier to eſtimate the arbitrary 
differences of deſcriptions, or to rectify them 
from the objects themſelves. Voſmaer gives, 

under the name of Alcyon, two other birds 


Ihe calls the Long-tailed American Alcyon, 
beſides that its tail is too long in propor- 


Ivature of its bill; the ſecond has a longiſn, 


two and two, and 1s therefore a Jacamar we 


+ In a long note, which we ſhall omit, our author ex- 


poſes the peculiarities, the e and the miſtakes 
of Voſmakr. | 


"The V1 NB 8.L 
| Seventh Small Speci es. 


Alcedo Criſtata. Linn. and Gmel. 
Ijpida Philippenſis Criſtata. Brill, 
Iſpida roftro luteo. Klein. 


-+ 


[iNTs1 is the name given by the inha-. 
bitants of the Philippines to this ſmall 
King-fiſher, | which thoſe of Amboyna, 
cording to Seba, term the Taborkey and 
Hito, 


which are not King-fiſhers ; the firſt, which 


tion, is excluded from the genus by the cur- 


flender, quadrangular bill, and its toes bent 


. Lath, F 
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200 VI N T SI. 
Hito, The upper ſurface of the wings an 
the tail are ſky-blue; the head is thig 
covered with long narrow feathers, neath 
dotted with black and greeniſh points, that 
riſe to a creſt ; the throat 1 is white; on the 
ſide of the neck, there 1s a tawny rufou, 
ſpot; all the under ſurface of the body i; 
dyed with this colour : the whole bird! i 
hardly five inches long. 

The ſeventeenth ſpecies of Briſſon ap- 


pears to be much related to the preſent 
If it is not entirely the ſame; for the {light 
difference that occurs ſeems to indicate ng 
more at leaſt than a variety. We cannot 


aſcertain to what ſpecies the ſmall bird of 
the Philippines, which Camel calls Salaczact, 
and which appears to be a King-fiſher; 
but nothing more than the name is given 


In the enumeration of the Philippine birds 
Inſerted in the Philoſophical TranſaCtions, 


Briſſon deſcribes alſo another ſpecies of 


the King-fiſher, from a drawing that was 


ſent him from the Eaſt Indies ; but as we 


have not ſeen the bird, we can add nothing 
to his delineation. | 


* Latham ſuppoſes it to be a variety of * Vinth: it is 
the Alredo criſtata elegantiſſime pia of Seba, and the Id 


| dadica en of Briſſon, ene in n next ene 


8 4 5 . 
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The KING FISHERS 
of the New Continent. 
| Great Speci 6s. 


re TA AR ARA. 
Firſt Great Species 


Alcedo Cayanenſis. Gmel, 
 Thbida Cayanenſis, Briſſ. | 
The Cayenne Xing fiber. Lath. 


T APARARAIS the generic name of the 


King-fiſherin the language of the natives 
of Cayenne; and we ſhall apply it to this 


ſpecies, which is found in that iſland. It : 


is as large as a Stare; the upper ſide of the 
head, the back, and the ſhoulders, are of a 


fine blue; the rump is of a ſea-green ; all the 


underſide of the body is white ; the quills 


of the wing are blue without, black with- 


in and below; thoſe of the tail are the ſame, 
except that the two mid-ones are entirely 


blue; below the back of the head, there is 


a black croſs bar. The vaſt abundance of 
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202 TAPTARARA, 


water in the country of Guiana is favour, 
able to the multiplication of the King, 
fiſhers, Accordingly, their ſpecies are nu. 
merous, and ſerve to point out the rivers 
that are ſtored with fiſh, they being frequent. 
ly found by their banks. There are many 
King-fiſhers, ſays M. de la Borde, on the 
river Ouaſſa; but they never congregate, 
aand always appear fingle; they breed in 
thoſe regions, as they do in Europe, in the 
perpendrular banks; there are always a 
number of theſe hates near each other, 
though each of their lodgers lives ſolitary, 
M. de la Borde ſaw their young in the 
month of September, which in that cli- 
mate 1s perhaps the time of incubation ; 
the cry of theſe birds is carac, carac. [a] 


(A) Specific character of the Aa Cayanenſis : © * 's 
/ bloe: below white, a tranſverſe black bar below the back 
of the head.“ 1 | 
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Second Great Species. 


Alcedo Torquata. Linn. and Gmel. 
1/pida Mexicana Criſtata. Brill. 
De Cinereous King-fiſber. Lath. 


* E form this name by contraction for 
44 balalactli or michalalactli, which 
the bird receives in Mexico, according to 


Fernandez. It is one of the largeſt of the 


| King-fiſhers, being near ſixteen inches 


long; but its colours are not ſo brilliant as 


| thoſe of the others: bluiſh gray is ſpread 
over all the upperſide of the body, and that 


colour 1s variegated on the wings with 
white fringes in feſtoons at the point of the 
quills, the largeſt of which are blackiſh; and 
interſected within by broad white indent- 
| ings; thoſe of the tail are marked with 


broad ſtripes of white; the underſide of 


the body is cheſnut-rufous, which grows 


more dilute as it riſes on the breaſt, where 


it is ſcaled or mailed with gray; the throat 


15 white, and that colour, extending on the 
ſide of the neck, makes an entire circuit, 


and hence Nieremberg calls it he collared 


{ird; all the head and the nape of the 
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204 „ 
neck are of the ſame bluiſh gray with the 


back. This is a migratory bird; it ar. 


rives at a certain time of the year in the 
northern provinces of Mexico, and proba. 
bly comes from the hotter regions, for it i; 


found in the Antilles, and we received it 


from Martinico. Adanſon ſays, that it ge. 


curs likewiſe, though rarely, in Senegal, in 
the places near the mouth of the Niger, But 


the difficulty of ſuppoſing that a Mexican 


bird could be found alſo in Senegal ſtruck 


himſelf, and he ſought to trace the differ. 


ences between the Achalala#1i of Fernan. 


dez and Nieremberg and this African King- 


fiſher ; and it thence appears that the bird 
deſcribed by Briſſon, and delineated in our 
| Planches Enluminees is not the real Mexican 


Achalala&li, but that of Senegal. Indeed 
the diſtance between the climates 1s fo vaſt, 
that we cannot doubt that birds unable to 
perform a long paſſage muſt be different 


ſpecies. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Alceds Torquata © It is 


' hort-tailed, half-creſted, hoary bluiſh, with a white col. 


lar, its wings 8 ſpotted with white.“ 
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The A RAG A T 
Third Great Species. 


Alcedo-Alcyon, Par. 34. 
1/pida Braſilienſis Criſtata. Briſl. 


x have ſeen that the European ſpecies 

of King-fiſher occurs in Aſia, and oc- 
cupies perhaps the whole extent of the an- 
cient Continent : the preſent is another 
which is found from the one extremity to the 
other in the new, from Hudſon's Bay to 
Brazil. Marcgrave has deſcribed it un- 
der the Braſilian name Jaguacati guacu, 
and the Portugueſe appellation Papapeixe. 
Cateſby ſaw it in Carolina, where he ſays it 
preys both on lizards and on fiſh, Ed- 
wards received it from Hudſon's Bay, 
where it appears in the ſpring and ſummer ; 


| Brifſon introduces it three times trom thats 


three authors, without comparing them, 
though the reſemblance is obvious and re- 
marked by Edwards himſelf, We have re- 
ceivel this bird from St. Domingo and from 
| Louiſiana: ſome ſlight differences may be 
perceived ; the moſt material one is that 
the ſcarf of the throat is marked with lit- 
tle rafous feſtoons in that from St. Do- 

mingo, 
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206 JAGUACATLI 
mingo, but is merely gray in the other 
and'the tail of the former appears ſomewhat 
more dotted and regularly ſprinkled with 
drops on all the quills, which drops are le 
viſible in the latter, and never appear ex. 
cept when the tail is ſpread : the compaſ 
of the neck is white, and alſo the throat; 
there is ſome rufous on the breaſt and on 
the ſides ; the quills of the wing are black, 
marked with white at the point, and in- 
terſected in the middle by a ſmall white 
fringe, and which is only the border of the 
indentings on the inner webs, which 
appear when the wing 1s expanded, Marc. 
grave compares the bulk to that of the Field- 
fare, Klein, who was not acquainted with 
the Great King-fiſhers of New Guinea, 
takes this for the largeſt of the kind *, 


Is neſtles in high banks, into which it penetrates deep 
in a horizontal direction. It lays four eggs, and hatches in 
: June. It ſeems to migrate from the northern parts of Ame- 


rica to Mexico; where it is eaten, ougs it has a Tank 
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The MAT UIT UI 
Fourth Species. 


Aledo Macxlata. Linn. and Gmel. | 
Ippida Braſilienfis Nævia. Briſſ. 
The Heap lian ſpotted King Here Lath. 


J bill, ſtraight and ſtrong, its upper dd. 
ble vermillion, extending over the lower, 


fide of the neck, of the back, and of the 
tail, are fulvous or brown, ſpotted with 
pellowiſh white, as in the Sparrow- hawk; 


are white, dotted with brown. Marc- 


natural habits. [A] 
In Fernandez and Nieremberg we find 
fome birds which are improperly termed 


[A] Specific charader of the Alcedo Macalata : ** It is 


brown; its throat, bright yellow.“ 


and bending ſomewhat at its point, a pecu- 
liarity obſerved already in the King fiſner 
of New Guinea. It is as large as the Stare; 
al) the feathers of the head, of the upper- 


the throat is yellow, the breaſt and belly 


I M ARCGRAVE alſo deſcribes this 8 
ſilian King-fiſher, and marks its true 
characters: the neck and legs, ſhort ; the 


grave mentions nothing particular of its 


4 


brown, ſpotted with yellowiſh ; below white, ſpotted with 
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King- 


legs are a foot long, and therefore is by 


and bends back its long neck, and appears b 
be a kind of Stork or Jabiru, much like the 


can heron. We may ſay the ſame of the 
trolcomoctli and hoexocanaubth of Fernandez, 


that the ſame appellation has been beſtow. 
cauſe they all live on fiſh. 


dangerous; this cannot be a King-fiſher, which is an inno- 


r 
King-fiſhers. Such are 1. the hoa#l wh, 
no means a King-Fiſher : 2. the axoquy 
whoſe neck and legs are equally long: ; 


the acacaboactli, or the aquatic bird with ; 
raucous voice of Nieremberg, which fret} 


hoa&on, which Briſſon terms the creſted Meni. 


which reſemble more this genus, but have 


ſome habits oppoſite to thoſe of the King. 
| fiſhers ®, though the Spaniards name them, 


as they do the preceding birds, Martinetes Pe. 
cadors (Martin-fiſhers) : Fernandez obſerves 


ed on theſe very different ſpecies, merely be. 


; | | * a 
* Fernandez ſays of the firſt, that the rote of its bill is 


cent timid bird: and of the ſecond, that it neſtles among tie 
avillows ; but all the King-fiſhers which have been obſerved, 
breed in the banks of ſtreams. | 
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Wh iddle-Gzed KIN G-FISHERS, 
3 of the New Continent. 


F Th GREEN ad RUFOUS 
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Alcedo Bicoler. Gmel. 


i * us King-fiſher is found i in Cayenne: 1 _ 
| all the underſide of the body is of a ä 
I deep gold rufons, except a zone waved _ 
E with white and black on the breaſt, which __ 
GE vitinguiſhes the male; a ſmall ſtreak of 9 
rufous extends from the noſtrils to the eyes; 
all the upperſide of the body is of a dull 

| green, ſprinkled with ſome ſmall whitiſh 

| ſpots, thinly ſcattered ; the bill is black and 
about two inches long; the tail meaſures 
two inches and a half, which gives the bird 

W a length of eight inches, though it is not 
thicker than the common King-fiſher. 
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The GREEN and WHIT} 
KING- FISHER, 


Second e 80 


Alcedo nn KEY 


H Is ſpecies too occurs in Cayenne: jt 
1s ſmaller than the preceding, being 
only ſeven inches long, though its tail is 
ſtill of conſiderable length; all the upper. 
ſide of its body is gloſſed with green on x 
blackiſh ground, interſected only by a white 
horſe-ſhoe, which, riſing under the eye, 
deſcends on the back of the neck, and by 
ſome white ſtreaks thrown on the wing; 
the belly and ſtomach are white, and varie. 
gated with ſome ſpots of the colour of the 
back ; the breaſt and the fore part of the 
neck are of a fine rufous in the male, and 
this character diſtinguiſhes it from the fe- 
male, which has a white throat, 


12 


The GIP r. 


Third Middle Species, 


| | Alceds Brafilienſis. Gmel. 
| Iſpida 223 Briſſ. | 


ra. is the anonymous bird of Marc- 
grave, which may be called Gip gip on 
account of its cry. It is as large as the 
ark, and of the form of the Maruitui, 
Phich is the fourth great ſpecies of Ame- 
Fican King-fiſhers ; its bill is ftraight and 
black; all the .upperſide of the head, neck, 
ings and tail, is reddiſh, or rather ſhady. 
Say, mixed with white; the th roat and the 
Inderſide of the body, are white, and a 
Prom n ſtreak runs from the bill to the eye: 
ts cry gi gip reſembles the W of young 
urkeys, 
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The GRE E N and OR ANG 


fiſher, and it is ſcarce five inches long: al 


orange, except a white ſpot on the throat 


is wanting in the female; both of then 
bave a half- collar of orange behind the 


ee e fr 


SMALL. KING FISHER 
— the New Continent. 
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K ING-FIS HE R. 


 Alcedo Supercilioſa var. Linn. and Gmel. 
Mida 3 Viridis. Briſſ. 


To is the only ſpecies in Amer 
Which may be termed a Small King. 


the underſide of the body is of a brilliat 


another on the. ſtomach, and a deep green 
zone below the neck in the male, and which 


neck; the head and all the upper fur 
face, are covered with green-gray, and the 
wings are ſpotted with ſmall ruſty drop 
near the ſhoulder and on the great quill 
which are browa. Edwards, who gives til 
figure of this bird *, ſays that he could no | 
diſcover from what country it was brought 
but we received it from Cayenne. 


„The little green and orange · coloured King- ie 
Gleaving', pl. 245. 


„„ 8 


The J AC AMA R 8. 


/r have formed this name by ſhorten- 
W '' ing the Braſilian appellation Jacama- 
i. Theſe birds differ not from the King- 
aners, except that their toes are diſpoſed 
tuo before and two behind, while thoſe of 
the King-fiſhers are placed three before and 
one behind. But the Jacamars reſemble. 
them in the ſhape of their body and of their 
bill, and they are of the ſame ſize with the 
middle ſpecies of King-fiſhers; and this is 
probably the reaſon that ſome authors“ 
have ranged them together. Others. have 
claſſed the Jacamars with the Woodpeckers, 
the diſpoſition of their toes being ſimilar, 
and the ſhape of their bill nearly the ſame, 
though longer and more lender ; but they 

are diſcriminated from the Woodpeckers, 
ſince their tongue is not longer than their 

bill, and the feathers of their tail are neither 
ſtiff, nor wedge-ſhaped, It appears there- 
fore, that the Jacamars conſtitute a ſepa- 
rate genus, which has as great affinity to 


* Edwards, xc. 
t Willaghby, Klein, &c. 


& 


„% AS 
the Woodpeckers, perhaps, as to the Ring. 


fiſhers ; it contains only two ſpecies, which 
are both natives of the hot climates of 
America. 


e c A M A R, 
N properly ſo called. 


F irſt Veil. 


Alcedo Galbula, Linn. and onel. 
Galbula. Briſſ. 

Galbala Viridis. Lath. Ind. bg 
The Cupreous Facamar. Penn. 
Ne Green Jacamar. Lath. Syn. 


HIS bird is about the ſize of a lark, 
and its whole length is ſix and a half 
inches; the bill is an inch and five lines; 


its tail, only two inches, Jet it projects an 


inch beyond the wings, when they ar 
cloſed ; the quills of the tail are very regu- 


larly tapered ; ; the legs are very ſhort, and 
of a yellowiſh colour; the bill is black, and 


the eyes are of a fine deep blue; z the throat 
is white, and the belly rufous ; 3 all the reſt 


of the plumage | is of a, very: brilliant gol 
- green, with red copper reflections. 5 


* The ſavages of Cayenne call this bird „ and th 


Creoles give it the een Colibri dts grand: bois (th 
Foreſt-Colibri), 
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In ſome ſubjects, the throat is rufous, as 
well as the belly; in others, the throat is 
only a little yellowiſh ; the colour of the 
YZ vpperſide of the body, alſo, is more or leſs 
brilliant in different ſpecimens, which may 
W bc attributed to age or ſex, 


Theſe birds are found both in Guiana 


and in Brazil; they inhabit the foreſts, and 
prefer the wet places, as affording in moſt 
E abundarce their inſect food; they never 


W join in ſociety, but conſtantly reſide in the 
W moſt ſequeſtered and darkeſt coverts; their 
fight, though rapid, is ſhort ; they perch. 
on the middle boughs, and remain at reſt 


the whole of the night and the greateſt part 
olf the day; they always are alone, and almoſt 
per petually tranquil: yet there is uſually a 


number in the ſame diſtrict, that make re- 


ſponſes 1 in a feeble broken warble, but which 
is tolerably pleaſant. Piſo ſays that their 
fleſh, though hard, is eaten in Braſil. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Alceds-Galbula : © Its tail 
is wedge- taped, its body green gold, below rufous, its feet 
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The Long-tailed J A C A M AR, 


A ccond $ þecies, 


Alcedo Paradijea. Lin and Gmel. 
Calbula Longicauda. Briſſ. 

Galbula Paradiſea. Lath. Ind. 

Iſpida Surinamenſis, Klein. 

The Swallow-tailed King-fiſher. Ed w. 
| The Para#! i/e Jacamar. Lath, Syn. 


118 bird 13 rather larger than the pre · 
ceding, from which it differs by its 
tail having twelve quills, while in that of 
the other there are only ten ; the two mid- 
dle quills of the tail are beſides much longer, 
exceeding the reſt two inches and three 
lines, and meaſuring in all fix inches. It 
reſembles the former Jacamar however in 
the form of its body and of its bill, and in 
the diſpoſition of its toes; yet Edwards 
gives it three toes before and one behind, 
and this miſtake probably has induced him to 
reckon it a King-fiſher. It differs from the 

firſt Jacamar by the tints and diſtribution 
of its colours, which have nothing common 
to both but the white on the breaſt ; all the 
reſt of the plumage 1s of a dull and deep 
green, in which we diſtinguiſh only ſome 

orange and violet reflections. * 
We 
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We are unacquainted with the female of 
the preceding ſpecies; but that of the pre- 
ſent is diſtinguiſhed from the male by the 
| two middle quills of the tail, which are 
much ſhorter, nor has its plumage any of 
the orange and violet reflections. d 

Theſe long-tailed Jacamars live on inſets 
like the others. But all their other habits 
perhaps differ; for they ſometimes frequent 
the cleared grounds, they fly to great 


diſtances, and they perch on the tops of 


trees; they go alſo in pairs, nor are they 
ſo ſolitary or ſedentary as the others ; they 
have not the ſame warble, but a cry or ra- 
ther a ſoft whiſtle, which is heard only 
when near, and is ſeldom repeated. I 


[A] Specific character of the Alcedo Paradiſea © I ts two 


middle tail-quills very long, its body green gold, its feet 
ſcanſory. a 


1 


The T ODI Es. 


Les Todiers, Buff. 


\LOANE and Browne are the firſt who 

have deſcribed one of theſe birds, which 
they term Todus. But beſides this ſpecies 
from Jamaica, we know two or three others, 
which all ſeem-to be natives of the hot 
climates of America. The diſcriminating 
character of the genus 1s, that as in the 
King-fiſhers and the Manakins, the mid-toe 
is cloſely connected, and as it were glued 
to the outer-toe as far as the third joint, 
but cohering to the inner-toe in the ſame 
way only at the firſt joint. If we reſted on 
this property therefore, we ſhould claſs the 
Todies with the Manakins or King-fiſhers ; 
but they are diſtinguiſhed from theſe and 
indeed from all other birds, by the form of 
the bill, which is long, ſtraight, blunt at 
the end, and flattened above and below, ſo 
that they have been called by the Creoles 
of Guiana, Little Pallets or Little Spatulas. 
This ſingular confirmation of their bill is 
alone ſufficient to conſtitute a diſtinct genus. 
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The N NORTH AMERICAN 
39 —= 


Firſt Species, 


Todus Viridis. Linn. and Gmel. 

Sylvia Guld Phæniced. Klein. 

Todus Viridis pectore rubro. Browne. 

Ru becula Viridis elegantiſima. Ray and Sloane. 
The Green Sparrow, or Green Hummingbird. Edi, 
The Green Ti dy. Dom: and Lath. 


Pars. Tody is not t larger | khan as 
Gold- Creſted Wren, being about four 
| inches long. We ſhall not here copy the 
long deſcriptions given by Browne, Sloane, 
and riſſon; becauſe it will always be 
eaſy to diſtinguiſh the bird; for, beſides 
the . of the bill, the upper ſide 
of the body, in, the male, is of a dilute 
blue, and the under ſide roſe colour; £2 and, Y 
in the female, the back is of a fine green, 
and the reſt of the plumage fimilar to that 
of the male. In both, the bill is reddiſh - 
but lighter below and browner above; the 
legs are gray, and the nails long and hooked. 
The bird feeds on inſects and ſmall worms, 
and inhabits wet and ſequeſtered ſpots. The 


| two lubjects deſigned in the Flanchas Enlumi- 
: nees 
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nees were ſent us from St. Domingo by 


M. Chervain, under the name of Land Par- 


rots, but with the deſcription of the female 
only. He obſerves that, in the love ſeaſon, 
the male has a feeble, though pleaſant, 
warble ; that the female builds her neſt on 


the dry ground, and preferably on the fri. 


able mold ; and, for that reaſon, theſe birds 
chuſe the ravines and water-gullies; they 


often neſtle alſo in the low galleries of 


houſes, yet always on the ground; they 


make an excavation with their bill and 
_ claws, give it a round form, hollow out 


the bottom, and place pliant ſtraws, dry 
moſs, cotton, and feathers, which they 


artfully arrange; they lay four or five 


eggs, which are gray and ſpotted with deep 
=: i OG 
They catch, with great dexterity, flies 
and other ſmall winged inſects ; they are 
difficult to tame, yet we may ſucceed if they 


are young, and fed by their parents in a 


cage until they can eat by themſelves ; they 
have a ſtrong attachment to their brood, 


and will not leave them as long as they 
hear them cry. 


We have ſeen that Sloane and Browne 
found this bird in Jamaica ; 1t occurs alſo 


in Martinico, whence M. de Chanvalon ſent 
it to M. de Reaumur. It appears therefore 


that 


SOUTH AMERICAN TODY. 421 


Hat this ſpecies inhabits the iſlands and 
continent in the warmeſt parts of North 
America; but we cannot diſcover whether 
it alſo reſides in South America, at leaſt 
MAR makes no mention of it, 


| [A] Specific character of the Todus ina: "Hg It i is green, 
its breaſt red.“ 


The T £ 4155 8 1 6 
SOUTH AMERICAN ToD. 


"| ind $ peciers 


| Todus Cinereus, Linn. and Gmel. 
The Gray and Yellow F Uh catcher. Edw. : 
The Cinereous T. ey. Lath. | 


HE natives of Guiana call this bird 
Tic-tic, in imitation of its cry; it is 
as ſmall as the preceding, which it reſembles 
exactly in the ſhape of its bill, and in the 

_ conformation of its toes; it differs in its 
colours, being cinereous mixed with deep 
blue on the upper fide of the body, whereas 
the former is of a light ſky-blue on the 

| ſame parts: this difference in the ſhade of 
the colours would only mark a variety ; 
but all the under ſide of the body is yellow, 
there is no roſe-colour on the throat or 
on the flanks, and as the bird belongs to 
a different climate, we reckon it a diſtin& 
ſpecies. 


222 SOUTH AMERICAN T ODY, 
fpecies. It differs from the North Amen. 
can Tody, alfo, becauſe the tips of the 
Jateral quills of the tail are white, for the 
ſpace of five or fix lines yet this property 
is peculiar to the male, for in the female, 
the extreme quills are of an uniform colour 
and of the ſame aſh-gray with the upper 
ſide of the body; all theſe tints are alſo 
fainter and more dilute than in the male, 
This bird lives on inſects, like the pre. 
ceding ; it prefers the cleared grounds for iis 
haunts; it is ſcarcely ever found in the foreſts, 
but often among thickets and buſhes. 


[A] Specific character of the Todus Cinereus: * It is 
0 | cinerous, below yellow.“ e a "TY 


The ORANGE BELLIED 
B L * B 0 D Y. 


Third Species. 


| Tedus 8 Gmel. 
The Blue Tody. Lath. 


E hats cauſed this Tody tobe deli 
neated from a ſpecimen in good pre- 
ſervation in the cabinet of M. Aubry, rec- 

[ | tor of St. Louis: it is three inches and fix 

| | lines in length; the upper part of the head, 

6-72 neck, 
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neck, and all the back, are of fine deep blue; 
tee tail and the tips of the wing-coverts 
are of the ſame colour; all the under ſur- 
face of the body; and alſo the ſides of the 
bead and neck, are of a fine orange, the 
lower part of the throat is whitiſh ; near 
W the eyes are ſmall daſhes of violet purple. 
This deſcription will ſuffice to diſtinguiſh 
© this Tody from others of the kind. 
= There is a fourth bird which Briſſon has 
deſcribed from Aldrovandus under the name 
of the Variegated Tody *, and we ſhall here 
E condenſe the account given by theſe two 
authors. It is of the ſize of the Gold 
E Creſted Wren ; its head, throat and neck 
| are blackiſh blue, the wings green, the 
© quills of the tail black edged with green, 
and the reſt of the plumage variegated with 
blue, black and green. But as Briſſon takes 
no notice of the ſhape of the bill, and as 
Aldrovandus, who is the only perſon that 
has ſeen this bird, is equally ſilent on that 
point, I cannot decide whether it really 
belongs to the genus of the Todies. IA] 
dus Varius. Gmel. | 
Iſpida Indica. Aldrov. 
The Variegated Tody, Lath. 


[A] See note at the end of No. 8. 


The AQUATIC BIRD; 


6 3 H E Aquatic are the only claſs of birds, 
which, to their common inheritance 


of the air and of the earth, join alſo the 


poſſeſſion of the ſea. Numerous ſpecieg, 
containing vaſt multitudes of individuals 


3nhabit its ſhores and 1 its level ſurface; they 


float on the billows with as much eaſe and 
with more ſecurity than they ſoar in their 
native element. Their proviſions are ever 
abundant, their prey cannot eſcape their 


purſuit : ſome plunge into the waves, others 


only ſweep the face of the water: all of 
them dwell on the fluctuating face of the 
deep, as if it were a ſtable abode; they 
form a great ſociety, and live in tranquillity 


amidſt the ſtorms: they ſeem even to play | 


with the billows, to contend with the winds, 
and to expoſe themſelves to the vehemence 


of the tempeſt, without eee 


ſuffering ſhipwreck. 


It is with reluctance that they 3 their 
favourite reſidence, and never until the 


concerns of incubation detain them on 
ſhore, or permit only ſhort excurſions into 
the ſea; but, as ſoon as their young are 


 hatchcd, 


4 wap = 
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Matched, they introduce them into their 
proper element: there, they may continue as 
long as they chuſe ; no water can penetrate 
their plumage, and when fatigued by flying, 
they may recruit their exhauſted vigor by 
reſting on the ſurface. The long dark 
nights, or the continued violence of ſtorms * 
are the only hardſhips to which they are 
expoſed, and which at times oblige them to 
retire to the ſhore. Then they announce 
to the navigator the proximity of the land, 
and ſerve, by their flight, to guide his 
courſe. Vet Captain Cook adviſes to regard 
the appearance of theſe birds as no certain 
ſign +, ſince they often rove at vaſt diſt- 
ances on the main; and it appears from 
the accounts of mariners that the greater 


The diſorder of the elements (in a great ſtorm) drove 
not the birds from us: from time to time a Black Tern . 
futtered on the troubled face of the ſea, and broke the 
force of the waves by expoſing itſelf to their action. The 
alpect of the ocean was then threatning and terrible.” 


| $ Forſter. | | | ; 


„The Blue Petrels which are found on this immenſe ſea 
are no leſs inſenſible to cold than the Penguins, We have 
ſeen them between New Zealand and America, more than 
ſeven hundred leagues from any land.” Forſter. We fre- 
quently had occafion to remark that theſe birds give not 
more certain ſigns of land than the ſea-weed, except thoſe 
ſpecies which never rove very far from the coaſts. With 
regard to the Penguins, Petrels, and Albatroſſes, as we meet 
with them ſix or ſeven hundred leagues at ſea, we cannot 
reckon at all upon their indication.” IJ. 


Vol. vIt, . number 


d A AU ATI 
number do not return each night to the 
beach, but repoſe among the thelves, or 


| ſlumber on the water 4 


The ſhape and hat” of theſe 
birds ſhew ſufficiently that they are deſtined 


by nature to inhabit the watry element; 


their body 1s arched and bulged like th 


hulk of a ſhip, and this figure was perhaps 


copied in the firſt conſtruction of veſſel; 
their neck, which riſes on a projecting | 
breaſt, repreſents the prow; their ſhort 


tail, collected into a ſingle bundle, ſerves 


as a rudder ; their broad and palmated 


feet perform the office of oars ; and their 


thick down, gliſtening with oil, which 
entirely inveſts them, 1s impenetrable by 
humidity, and, at the ſame time, enable 
them to float more lightly on the ſurface 
of the water ||. The habits and economy 


of theſe birds correſpond alſo to their 


organization; they never ſeem happy but 
in their appropriated element ; they are 
averſe | 


1 « There is reaſon to ſuppoſe that they even ſleep upon 


the water. We pailed near an Albatroſs that was reſting 


aſleep on the ſurface, having been ny ag by the preceding 


Rorm.'” Forſter, 


$ Ariſtotle, Hift. Anim. Lib. ii. 5. | 

*The birds of warm countries are moderately cloathed, 
while thoſe of cold countries, particularly ſuch as fly inceſ- 
ſantly on the ſea, have a prodigious quantity on 98 
each of which is double.“ 
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averſe to alight on the land ; and the leaſt 
roughneſs of the ground hurts their ſoles, 
which are ſoftened by the perpetual bath- 
ing. The water is to them the ſcene of 
pleaſure and repoſe, where all their motions 
are performed with facility, and their vari- 
ous evolutions . traced with elegance and 
grace, View the, Swans moving ſweetly 
along, or failing majeſtically with expanded 
A upon the wave; they gaily ſport, 

they dive and again emerge with gentle un- 
dulations, and ſoft energy expreſiive of thoſe 
ſentiments which are the foundation of love: 
the Swan is the emblem of gracefulneſs, the 
quality which, firſt commands our atten- 
tion, even prior to the faſcination of beauty. 
The life of the Aquatic Birds therefore 

is more peaceful and leſs" laborious than 
hat of moſt other tribes ; ſmaller force is 
required in ſwimming than is expended in 


© Tt is a miſtake to aſcribe to the Alcyon alone the inſtinct 
of following veſſels: fince many ſea-birds paſs the greateſt 
part of their life on this element, far from the ſhores, and 
they can ſcarce poſſibly find ſubſiſtence during a ſtorm on the 
| troubled face of the deep: they then keep in the veſſels 
wake, often before the wind comes on, and feed upon 
what is thrown over board. Beſides they can repoſe on 
dhe {moth track which the veſſel leaves.” % Remarks made 
e /;/count de Duerhoent. | 

N. B. This A/cyon of the mariners is different from the 


true Alcyon of the ancients | or the Lit Aer; 3 It is pro- 
bably a ſea- ſwallow. 


: Th flying; 
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flying ; and the element which they inhajjr 
perpetually yields them ſubſiſtence : they 
rather light on their prey than ſearch for jt 
and often a friendly wave conveys it within 


their reach, and they ſeize it without troy. 
ble or fatigue, Their diſpoſitions alſo are 
more innocent, and their habits more pacific, 


Each ſpecies congregates, from mutual at. 


tachment; they never attack their compa- 
nious nor deſtroy other birds; and, in this 


great and peaceful nation, the ſtrong never 
oppreſs the weak. Very different from thoſe 
tyrants of the air and of the land, which 


ſpread through their empire diſorder, devaſ- 


tation, and war; the winged inhabitants 
of the water, live in profound harmony 


with each other, and are never polluted by 
the blood of their kindred : they reſpect 
even the whole claſs of birds, and employ | 
their ſtrength and their weapons only | 


azainſt the abject ſwarms of inſects, and 
the dumb tribes of fiſhes. Yet moſt of the 

Aquatic Birds have a keen appetite, and are | 
furniſhed with arms correſponding. Many | 
ſpecies, ſuch as the Gooſander, the Brent- } 


gooſe, the Shell- drake, &c. have the inner 
edges of their bill ſerrated with ſharp 

indentings, the better to ſecure their prey; 
all of them almoſt are more voracious than 


the land birds, and there are ſome, as the 
Ducks 
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Ducks and Gulls, &c. which devour indiſ- 
criminately carrion and entrails. 

We muſt divide the numerous claſs of 
Aquatic Birds into two great families : 
ſuch as ſwim and have palmated feet; and 
ſuch as haunt the ſhores and have divided 
feet *, The latter are differently ſhaped, 
their body being ſlender and tall, and as 
their feet are not webbed, they cannot 
dive or reſt on the water; they keep near 
the margin, and, wading with their tall 
legs among the ſhallows, they ſearch by 
means of their long neck and bill for their 
ſubſiſtence in the mud: they are a ſort of 
amphibious animals, that occupy the limits 
between the land and the water, and fill 
up the gradations in the ſcale of exiſtence. 

Thus the aerial inhabitants conſiſt of 
three diviſions, which have each their ſepa- 
rate abode: ſome are appointed by nature 
to reſide on the land; others are deſtined to 
fail on the water; and to an intermediate 
tribe, the confines of theſe two elements 
have been allotted : life has been varied in 
all its poſſible forms, and the immenſe rich- 
neſs of creation diſplayed to our admira- 
tion and aſtoniſhment. 


5 Ariſtotle, Hiſt, Hnim, Lib. ix, 16. 
<3 +. 7. 0 


, 
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We have often had occaſion to remark 
that none of the quadrupeds and few of 
the birds Which inhabit the Southern re. 
pions of the one continent, are found in 
the other; being unable to traverſe the vat 
extent of intervening ocean But this law 
entirely fails in the preſent inſtance; the 
Aquatic birds occur equally in the Old and 
in the New World, and even in the remoteſt 
iſlands of the habitable globe “. And this 
privilege is even extended to ſuch as fre. 
quent only the ſhores : for, by tracing the 
line of coaſt, they may arrive at the extre. 
mities of both continents; nor, in their - 
' progreſs, will they experience much change 
of climate, ſince the heat is tempered and the 
cold mitigated, by the ſea-breezes. Accord. 
ingly many ſpecies of ſhore birds, which 
in our continent retire to the North in ſum- 
mer, ſeem to have piled by degrees into 
the boreal tracts of America 4+ 

Moſt of theſe Aquatic birds appear to be 
half-nocturnal ; the Herons roam during 
the night; the Woodcock only begins to fly 
in the evening; the Bittern ſtill ſcreams after 
the decline of day; the Cranes are heard to 


A See the articles of the F lJamingos, of the Pelican, of the 
Frigat, of the Tropic Bird, &c. 


| + See the articles of the Plewers, of the 2 of the 
ö 5565. - bills, &c. 


E Edwards. 


cry 
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cry aloft in the air, admidſt the ſilence and | 


darkneſs of night; this alſo is the period 
when the Gulls range abroad, when the 
wild Geeſe and Ducks alight in our rivers, 
and ſtay uſually longer than during the day. 


Theſe habits are derived from ſeveral cir- 


cumſtances connected with their ſupport 


and ſecurity : the coolneſs of the evening r 


tices the worms to come out of their holes; 
the fiſhes are then in motion, and the gene- 
ral obſcurity conceals theſe birds from their 
enemies. Yet not always prudent in di- 
reſting their attacks, they ſometimes fall 
victims of their own raſhneſs or impe- 


tuoſity. We have found a King-fiſher in 


the belly of an Eel ; the Pike often catches 


the birds that dive or glance over the ſur- : 


face, and even thoſe. which come to drink 
or bathe at the margin of the pool; and, 


in the frozen ſeas, the Whales open their 
enormous jaws, to ſwallow not only whole 


columns of Herrings and other fiſhes, -but 
allo the birds which hover in purſuit of 


theſe, ſuch as the Albatroſſes, the Penguins, ; 


and the Scoter Ducks, &c. 
Thus nature, while ſhe beſtows great 


prlvile ges on the birds of the water, annexes ; 


allo to Theis condition ſome inconveniences; 


and ine has even withheld from them one N 


of her nobleſt gifts. None of them has 
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the power of warbling, and what has been 
ſaid of the ſong of the Swan is altogethet 
fabulous. The voice of the Aquatic Bir 
18 ſtrong, harſh, and loud, calculated to he 
heard at a diſtance, and to reſound on the 
wide-ſpread ſhores : it conſiſts of raucoy 
notes, of cries, and of ſcreams, and ha; 
none of thoſe flexible and ſoft accents, not 
that ſweet melody with which our rural 
chanters enliven the grove, when they pro. 
claim the delights of ſpring and of love: 
as if the formidable element, the ſcene «f 
ſtorms, had for ever repelled theſe charm- 
ing birds, whoſe peaceful ſong required 
days of ſerenity and nights of calm ; as if 
the ocean permitted its winged inhabitants 
to utter nothing but coarſe and favage 
ſounds, which pierce through the horror 
of the tempeſt, and are heard amidſt the 
_ roaring of the blaſt and the daſhing of the 
ſurge. 
The number of Aquatic birds, including 
thoſe which haunt the ſhores, and reckoning 
the individuals, is perhaps equal to that of 
the Land- birds. If the latter are diſperſed 
through the hills and the vales, through 
the foreſts and the open fields: the former, 
plying by the edge of the water, or riding 
on the waves, inhabit a ſecond element as 
vaſt and as free as the air itſelf; their food, 
allo, | 
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ü alſo, is more abundant, and depends not 
on the caprice of the ſeaſons, or on the 
produce of human induſtry, Hence, too, 
the water birds aſſociate more habitually 
wan the land birds, and form larger flocks ; 
W for inſtance, few ſpecies of theſe, at leaſt 


of an equal bulk, are ſo numerous, in the 
gate of nature, as the Geeſe and the Ducks. 


II general, there is greater union among 
I nimals, the further they are removed from 
the controul of man. 

But both the ſpecies and the individuek 
of the land birds are more plenty in propor- 
non as the climate is hotter; whereas the Wa- 
W ter birds ſeem to prefer the cold regions. Ma- 


nners inform us that the Herring. gulls, the 


Penguins, and the Scoter-ducks appear in 
= myriads on the frozen ſhores of the North, 


as do the Albatroſſes, the Manchots, and 


the Petrels, on the frigid iſlets in the high 
ſouthern latitudes. 


Yet the birds of the land hon 4 to ſurpaſs 


| thoſe of the water in tecundity ; none of 
an equal ſize are fo prolific as the gallina- 
ceous tribe. Nor can this difference be 
attributed to the abundant and generous 


food which the domeſtic ſtate affords, for 


the tame Gooſe and Duck never lay ſo many 


eggs as the common Hen. Theſe Aquatic 
by + ht: 410 birds 
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birds are rather priſoners than domeſtics, 


they ſtill retain the traces of their primeyz] 


liberty, and ſhew a degree of independence 
which the Jand-fowl ſeem to have totally 


loſt. They die if kept confined ; they re. 
quire to roam at large, and enjoy part of 


their natural freedom in the frefhning 
pools. Nay, if their wings be not clipped, 


they will often join their. wild brethren, 
and make their eſcape . The Swan, that 
ornament of the artificial lakes in our 
ſuperb gardens, fails along rather with the 


firm dignity of a maſter than the humble 
deportment of a ſlave. 

As domeſtication impoſes little conſtraint 
on the Aquatic birds, 1t introduces but 
ſlight alterations in their ſhape or plumage. | 
The tame Duck admits of few varieties; 
while the Cock preſents ſuch a number of 
new breeds, that they ſeem almoſt to con- 


found and obliterate the original ſtock, 


he birds of the water are alſo leſs known 
than thoſe of the land ; and, by Placing 


* Though there are inſtances of tame Dacks and Geeſe join- 
ing wild ones, they probably meet with harſh uſage from their 


aſſociates: for the antipathy between the domeſtic and the 


wild birds ſubfüſts in theſe ſpecies as in all others. The 
Sieur Irecourt, a perſon of veracity whom I have frequently 
cited, having put into a pond wild Ducks taken from the 
neſt in a marſh, with other tame Ducks-of nearly the ſame 
age, the latter aſſailed them, and 1 in lels than two or three 


days killed them dannen 


them 
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dem on the ocean, nature ſeems to have 

W moved them from the empire of man. 
The ſeas which abound moſt in fiſh, 
attract and eſtabliſh on their ſhores infinite 
W nuititudes of Aquatic birds. Innumerable 
W 5; inhabit the Sambal iſlands and the 
W coat of the iſthmus of Panama, particu- 
W larly on: the Northern fide; nor 1s the 
Weſtern fide of the continent leſs fre- 
| | quented on the Southern coaſt, but there - 
are few on the Northern. Wafer aſſigns 
bor the reaſon, that in the bay of Panama 
the fiſhes are not ſo plenty as at the Sam- 
bal iſlands, The great rivers of North 
America are entirely covered with water 
birds, The ſettlers at New Orleans, who 
kill them on the Miſſiſſippi, formed a ſmall 
branch of commerce in the fat or oil. 
extracted from them. Many iſlands have 
been called Bird ande, being deſert and 
wholly overſpread with ſea-fowl. The 
iſland of Aves among others, fifty leagues 
to the leeward of Dominica is ſettled by 
unequaled numbers. There we find Plo- 
vers, Red-ſhanks, Gallinules, Flamingos, 
Pelicans, Gulls, Frigats, Boobies, &c. 
Labat, Who publiſhes theſe facts, remarks, 
that this coaſt is exceedingly rich in fiſh, 
and that the high-water mark is conſtantly 
covered by an immenſe quantity of ſhells, 
1 The 
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where the whole ſoil, to a conſiderable 


the rocks of the Norwegian ſhore &, and on 


met on the ſurface' of the ſea with a bed of fiſh-ſpayn, 
Wich extended about a league, and as we had obſerve 


_ attracted the birds which we had ſeen for two or three days,” 
_ Obſervations du P. Feuillee (edit. 1725.) p. 79. 


_ annually loaded with this dung reduced to mould, which 


them.“ Cook's Second Voyage. Vol. ii. p. 190. 


The fiſh ſpawn, alſo, which often floats y 
the ſurface of the ſea near the great banks 
attracts equally the birds *. There are ce. 
tain parts on the coaſts and in the iſland, 


depth, conſis entirely of the excrement; 
of water fowls ; ſuch is the caſe near the 
Peruvian coaſt, on the iſland of Iquique 
whence the Spaniards carry the dung to 
manure their lands on the continent 4. 
The rocks of Greenland are covered to their 
tops with a ſort of turf compoſed of the 
ſame ſubſtance, and, the relics of old 
neſts T. Theſe birds are numerous alſo on 


the 


en the 41ſt degree of South latitude near Chili, ye 
another bed the day before, we judged what it was that had 


+ For more than a century palt ſeveral ſhips have been 


the Spaniards call gaana, and carry it to fertilize the neigt 
bouring vailies, particularly that of Arica, which by the 
aſſiſtance of this manure, bears the pimento. See Frezr 
and Feuillie, *©* From Cape Horn we ſteered without the 
rocks that lie off Miſtaken Cape. Theſe rocks are white 
with the dung of fowls, and vaſt numbers were ſeen about 


3 See Hiſt. Gen. des Voyages tom. 19. Pe. 27. 

§ The Aquatic birds of the coaſts of Norway are common 
alſo to Iceland and Ferol ; they are ſo numerous that the 
| inhabitani 
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de illands of || Iceland, and Feroe, where 
the eggs are the principal ſupport of the 
jnhabitants, who gather them in the pre- 
cipices and moſt frightful cliffs *, Such 
; alſo 


W ;:1:bitants live on their fleſh and their eggs. They fatten 
hee country with their dung, and their feathers afford a 
conſiderable branch of trade to the town of Berger. 

P:ntoppi dans Natural Hiſtory of Norway. 
|| The ſea-fowl appear in vaſt flocks on the iſlets near 
| Iceland, and ſpread to the diſtance of twelve or fifteen 
leagues : the fight of theſe betokens the approach to the 
:Nand. Among theſe birds are different kinds of Gulls, 
| moſt of them deſcribed in Marten's Voyage to Spitzbergen. 
Horrebow's Deſcription of Iceland. | 
* « The birds which ſtock the coaſts of Tcelind. ſeek to 
make their neſts in the moſt inacceſſible places and on the 
| moſl craggy rocks: however, the inhabitants can plunder 
| theſe, notwithſtanding the danger of the purſuit. I have 
myſelf,” ſays Horrebow, ©* ſeen the manner of taking them, 
and I muſt confeſs that I never could behold, without ſhud. © 
doring, the intrepidity with which the men riſked. their 
lives: ſeveral of theſe people have fallen into the ſea, or been 
dated againſt the precipices over which they were obliged 
to be faſpended; On the top of the rock is faſtened as 
frmly as poſſible, a beam that projects a confiderable way: 
this bears a pulley and a rope, by means of which a man 
tied by the middle of the body deſcends along the rocks: 
he holds a long pole armed with an iron hook, by which 
he guides himſelf among the crags. Upon a certain ſignal 
being made, the men who are ſtationed on the ſummit of 
the precipice draw him up with his plunder of one or two 
hundred eggs. The ſearch is continued as long as any eggs 
can be found, or as long as it 1s poſſible to endure this ſuſ- 
penſion, which becomes very fatiguing. During this em- 
ployment, the birds are ſeen flying in thouſands, uttering 
frohiful ſcreams. The inhabitants of thoſe places reap 
great profit from this ſpecies of induſtry; for beſides the 


eggs, 
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alſo are the deſert and almoſt inacceſſih 
iets in the Barra Firth, near the coaſt 9 
Scotland, which are viſited annually by th, 
people from Hirta, who collect the eggs by 
thouſands and kill the birds +. And laſtly, 
they are ſo plentiful in the Greenland ſeas, 
that in the language of the country ther 
is a word to expreſs the method of foyling 


eggs, they find many young birds, of which ſome ferre 23 
food, and others yield abundance of feathers, that are ſold 


to the Daniſh merchants,” Zorrcbow, —Pontoppidan deſcribes 


the ſearch for eggs which is made in Norway, as no leſ 


frightful. The cavities where theſe birds breed occur 


in the craggy perpendicular rocks all along the coaſt. To 
climb to them, a perſon puts a rope round his body, while his 


companions puſh againſt his back with a long pole, to help 


him up to ſome place where he can reſt his foot and faſten 
his rope; then they withdraw the pole and a ſecond 


clambers up in the ſame manner. After they have joined, 
they both tie themſelves to the ſame rope, and aſſiſt each 
other in mounting higher by means of an iron hook, puſ- 
Ing and drawing up each other by turns. The birds ſuffer 
_ themſelves to be caught by the hand on their neſts in the 


caverns, and the ſpoils are thrown to thoſe who wait below 


the rock in a boat. Theſe fowlers are ſometimes eight 
days abſent from their companions, and often tumble toge- 

ther into the ſea. - When they want to enter the hollows of 
mountains, the boldeit is let down by a rope from the top 


of the rock. He wears a large ſtrong hat, to ſcreen him 


from the blows of the ſtones that may fail: when he would 


enter any cavity, he prefles his feet againſt the mountain, 
puſhes back with all his force, and directs ſo well his body 


that he lands ſtraight in.” Hit. Nat. de Norwege, par 


Pontoppidan, part zi. Fournal Etranger, mois de fevrier, 1757. 
+ See Collection of different treatiſes on Phyſics and Natu- 


by 


ral Hiſtory, by A. Deſlandes, tom. i. p. 163. 
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inlets, where, being hemmed in, they are 


taken in vaſt numbers F. 
The Water-fowl are alſo the inhabitants 
which nature has aſſigned to the diſtant 


illands that are loſt in the midſt of an im- 
menſe ocean, Whither the other ſpecies 
W hich live on the ſurface of the land could 


never have penetrated *, Navigators have 
bound birds in poſſeſſion of thoſe ſolitary 
and inhoſpitable ſpots which ſeemed unfit 
for the abode of animated beings +. They 
are ſpread from North to South , but no 


6 Sarpſipock. Di#. Croenland, Fafniz. 
* « Scarce had the veſle! anchored (at the iſland of Aſcen- 
ſion) than thouſands of birds perched on the maſts and 
rigging; the fall of five hundred, which were killed in 
the ſpace of a quarter of an hour, did not deter the reſt 


from flying about the ſhip ; they became ſo importunate . 


that they bit the hats and caps of twenty men who went 
aſtore.” Relation de Rennefort. Hiſt. Gen. des Voyages, tom. viii. 
þ 593, 


+ © We obſerved theſe rocks (at Eaſter-1ſland,) whoſe 


cavernous aſpect and black ferruginous colour, bore the 
marks of a ſubterraneous fire. We remarked two in parti- 


cular, the one like an enormous column or obeliſk, and 
both filled with innumerable Sea-fowl, whoſe diſcordant 
cries ſtunned our ears. Porfeer. | 


+ went on ſhore (at Port Deſire in the Straits of Magel- 


lan), the river as far as I could ſee, was very broad; there 


vere in it a number of iſlands, ſome of which were very 


large, and I make no doubt but that it penetrates the coun- 


try tor ſome hundred miles. It was upon one of theſe iſlands 


chat 1 went on ſhore, and I found there \ſuch a number of 


birds 


- 
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where more numerous than in the Frigi 
Zones &; becauſe in thoſe dreary regions, 
the naked earth bound in icy torpor, i; 
blaſted with, perpetual ſterility; while the 
ſea yet teems with life] Accordingly, nav. 
gators and naturaliſts have remarked, that 
in the arctic countries there are few | and. 
birds in compariſon of Water: birds“, 


birds, that when they roſe thev literally darkened the ai, 
and we could not walk a ftep without treading upon their | 
| eggs. 7 Exron's Pozage in Hawtkefworth's Collection. Vol. l, 
p. 21, 
Gmelin ſays, that ka never ſaw ſuch a large namber of Bl 
birds aſfembled in flocks as at Mangaſea on the Jeniſea: it 
was in the month of June ; the moſt numerous were the | 
Water fowl, Geeſe of all kinds, Ducks, Gallinules, Gulls, 
and the Shore-birds, Woodcocks, Divers, &c. Hiſt. Gen, 
des Voyages. tom. xVitt. p. 357. 
ji The Albatroſſes now left us during our paſſage amid} 
the iſlands of ice; and we ſaw only one from time to time. 
The Tropic-biras, the Cut-waters, the little Grey: birds, 
the Swallows, were no longer ſo numerous. On the other 
hand, the Penguins began to appear, for to-day we ſaw two. 
Notwithſtanding the coldneſs of the climate we obſerved 
the White Petrel conſtantly among the maſſes of ice, and 
we may regard it as a certain fore-runner of ice. From its 
colour we took it for the Snowy Petrel. Many Whales 
ſhewed themſelves among the ice, and varied a little the 
frightful ſcene. We paſſed more than eighteen iſlands of 
ice, and ſaw New Penguins.“ Captain Cook's Second Voyage. 
See the Fauna Suecica of Linnzus, the Ornithologia Bb 
realis of Brunnich, the Zoologia Danica of Muller. The fame 
_ obſervation holds with regard to the Antarctic regions.“ 
Very few Land-birds are found in Terra del Fuego: 
Mr. Banks ſaw none larger than our Black birds; but there 
was great abundance of Water-fowl, particularly Ducks.“ 
Cook's F if Voyage. | 


* 


the 
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me former require herbs, ſeeds and fruits, 
of which the ground yields only a few 
ſtunted ſpecies ; while the latter ſeek the 
land only as a place of refuge, a retreat 
in tempeſts, a ſtation in dark nights, and 
a ſupport for their neſts. Cook and Forſter, 
in their voyages to the South Sea, ſaw 
many of theſe birds reſting and ſleeping on 
the floating ice“; and:ſome of them even 


the frozen ſummits . 


fowls are the remoteſt inhabitants of our 
globe, and are well acquainted with the 
Polar regions. They penetrate into lands 


, see the aide of the Petrels and Penguins, 
„We met with a great bank of ice, on which we were 
bliged to moor (at Nova Zembla) ; ſome ſailors mounted 


as al covered with earth to the top, and they found on it 


Cen. des oy. tom. xvi. p. 112. 
On the 22d July, being near Cape Cant (at Nova Zem- 


there was plenty of neſts, but in ſteep precipices ; the birds 
eemed not to be afraid of the ſight of men, and moſt of 
tem ſuffered themſelves to be caught by the hand. Each 
teſt had but a a ſingle egg, on the bare rock without ftraw 


ollanders, who could not conceive how eggs were covered 
nd hatched in ſuch intenſe cold,” I. Ibid. ho 


Vox. vat, R 


breed on the ice +. Indeed what can be 
colder or harder than their uſual beds on 


This laſt fact proves that the Water- 


where the White Bear no more appears; 


pon it and gave a very ſtrange account of its figure, it 


jear forty eggs.” Relation de Hemſberke and Barents. Hiſt. 


bla) we went repeatedly aſhore to ſeek for birds eggs: 


Ir feathers to keep it warm: a fight which aftoniſhed the 
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22 AQUATIC BIRDS. 
into ſeas abandoned by the Seal, the Wy. 
They live agreeably in thoſe climates dur. 


ing the whole ſummer, and retire ah 
the autumnal equinox, when the Night 


extinguiſhes it, and wraps the awful ſcene 1 
in tedious darkneſs. They ſpend the (hon Wi 


turn again in the ſpring to their froze 
abodes. e e EH. 


r oy LETS ... Are TIES non WA UII ls WIT SH eo ons er . 
Xx" "ID * A * 1 * * : 


rus, and the other amphibious animg, 


encroaches faſt on the day, at laſt totaly 


winter-days in lower latitudes, and r. 
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La Cigegue. Buff. 
47dia-Cirotita, Linn. and Omel. | | 1 
Ciconia. All the naturaliſts, | | 
De White Stork. Penn. and Lath “. 


WI have obſerved that between the 
fand birds and the ſea-birds, which 


have webbed feet and reſt on the ſurface, 


there is a large claſs that haunt the ſhores, 
and, being furniſhed with toes, are deſtined 
to tread the ground, but at the ſame time 


are enabled, by their long neck and bill, 


to find their food under the liquid element, 
of the numerous families which frequent 
the ſides of rivers and the ſea-beach, that 
Jof the Stork, Which! is the beſt 797 and 


the moſt celebrated, occurs firſt: it con- 


tains two ſpecies, the white and the black, 
which are exactly of the ſame form, and 


have no external difference but that of 


colour. This distinction might be totally 


In Greek Hag: in Litin iets in — Cern: 1 


| in Spaniſh Ciguenna in Hebrew and Perſian Chaſda: 


Chaldean Chavarita, Deiutha and Macuarta: in 1 


Lakid, according to Geſner, and Leklekh, according to Pr. 


dhaw: in Mooriſh Bell- Arje: in Poliſh Becian-Czarni; 


dan Snidi in F lemiſh Ouweaer : in German Storck. 


. diſregarded, 


, = 
Wy 
1 Wl | 


Noi 
1 
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diſregarded, were not their inſtincts and 
habits widely different. The Black Stork 
prefers deſert tracts, perches on trees, 
haunts unfrequented marſhes, and brech 
in the heart of foreſts. The White Stork, 
on the contrary, ſettles beſide our dwelling, 
inhabits towers, chimnies, and ruins ; the 
friend of man, it ſhares his: habitation, 
and even his domain ; it fiſhes in our river, 


purſues its prey into our gardens, takes up 
its abode in the midſt of cities, without 


being diſturbed by the noiſe and buſtle # | 


and ever reſpected. and welcomed, it repays, 
by its ſervices, the favours beſtowed on it: 
as it is more civilized, it is alſo more pro- 


lific, more numerous, and more diſperſed, 


than the Black Stork, which appears con- 


fined to particular countries, and reſides 
always in the moſt (equeſtered pot. 


The White Stork is ſmaller than the 


Crane, but larger than the Heron; it 
length, from the point of the bill to the 
end of the tail, is three feet and an half 


and to the nails, four feet; the bill, from 
the tip to the corners, meaſures ſeven} 
inches; the leg eight inches; the nabel] 
FRE of the thighs five, and the extent of the 


* Witneſs che Stork's neſt built on the temple of Concord 


| in the Capitol, and mentioned by Juvenal, Sar. +. ver. 16: Y 


aud which is alſo repreſented 1 in the medals of Adrian. 
wings! 


wings is more than ſix feet. It is eaſy to 
form an idea of it; its body is of a bright 
white, and its wings black, characters which 
its Greek name expreſſes Þ ; its legs and 
hill are red, and its long neck is arched : 
theſe are the obvious features; but on 

cloſer examination, we perceive, on the 
wings, violet reflections and ſome brown 
tints, we may count thirty quills in the 
wing, when it is ſpread; they form a 
double ſcalloping, thoſe next the body being 
almoſt as long as the outer ones, and equal 

to them when the wing is cloſed : in that 

ſituation, the wings cover the tail; and 

when they are expanded for flying, the great 
quills ſhew a ſingular diſpoſition ; the firſt 
(eight or nine part from each other, and ap- 
pear diverging and detached, fo that a ſpace 
is left between each, a property to be found 
in no other bird: the feathers below the 
neck are white, longiſh, and pendulous; 
in which reſpect, the Storks reſemble the 
Herons, but their neck is ſhorter and 
thicker ; the orbits are naked, and covered 
with a wrinkled ſkin of reddiſh black; the 
feet are covered with ſcales in hexagonal 
tablets, and broader the higher they are 
placed. There are rudiments of membranes 


4 lle\agyos from Thidos black, and & ey 0s white. 
x3 deten 
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between the great toe and the inner toe f 
far as the firſt joint, which, projecting on 
the outer toe, ſeem to form the gradation 
by which nature paſſ's from the birds thy 
have the feet parted by toes, to thoſe thy 


have them webbed : the nails are blunt, 
broad, flac, and much like the human nails, 


The Stork flies ſteadily and with vizour 
hike all the birds turniſhed with broad 


wings and a ſhort tail: it holds its bead! 


ſtraight | forward, and ſtretches back its lens 
to directs its motion : it ſoars to * 
height, and performs diſtant journies, even 


in tempeſtuous ſeaſons. The Stork, arriv 
in Germany about the eighth or tenth of 
May $, and are ſeen before that time in the 
provinces of France. Gefner fays, that 
they precede the Swallows, and enter Suit. 
_ zerland in the month of April, and ſome. 


times earlier. They arrive in Alſace in 
March, or even in the end of Februar, 


| Their return is ever auſpicious, as it an- 


nounces the ſpring. They inſtantly indag 
thoſe tender emotions which that ſeaſon 


inſpires : : Aldrovandus paints with warnt 
their mutual ſigns of felicity and love, thel 
eager congratulations, and the fondling en- 
dearments of the male and female, when the] 


t Ariſtotle, Lib. ji, 15. 
þ Fleing De avidw erat. E genen. | 
| 55 arllye 
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ney ||: for the Storks always ſettle in the. 
fame ſpots, and, if their neſt has been 
deſtroyed, they rebuild it with twigs and 
aquatic plants, and uſually on lofty ruins, 


cuſtomary in Belon's time, to place wheels 


| many and in Alface : and in Holland, ſquare 
boxes are planted on the ridge, with the 
| fame view *. 


When the Stork is in a Kill poſture * 


| reſts on one foot, folds back its neck, 


and reclines its head on its ſhoulder, It 


watches the motions of reptiles with a keen 
eye, and commonly preys on frogs, lizards, 


ſerpents, and ſmall fiſh, which it finds in 


„% When they have arrived at their neſt... . , good God ! 


| what ſweet ſalutation; what gratulation for their proſperous 
return! what embraces! what honied kiſſes ! what gen- 
tle murmurs they breathe !” Tom, iii. p. 298. 

* Lady Montague in her Letters, No. 32. ſays that the 
Storks neſtle on the ground in the ſtreets. If the is not 


| miſtaken with regard to the ſpecies of theſe birds, the-pro- 


tection which the Stork enjoys in Turkey muſt have ſingu- 
larly emboldened it ; for in our countries, it always chuſes 
the moſt innacceſlible places, which may command the vici. 
nity, and conceal it in the neſt; 


4 marſhes, 


arrive at their neſt after their diſtant j jour- 


or on the battlements of towers, and ſome- 
times on large trees beſide water, or on the 
| point of bold cliffs. In France, it was 


on the houſe-tops, to entice the Stork to 
neſtle. This practice ſtill ſubſiſts in Ger- 


rous paſſions, it makes with its bill, , 
repeated clattering, which the ancients 
expreſs by the ſignificant words crepitat, 


ſtate of agitation it bends its head back in 


againſt each other; but in proportion as 
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marſhes, by the ſides 1 the ſtreams, and | 
in wet vales. 

It walks like the Crane with Jon 9 mea. 
ſured ſtrides. When it is irritated or dif. 
compoſed, or even actuated by the amy. 


glotterat +, and which Petronius accurately 
marks, by the epithet crotaliſtria t, formed 
from crotalum, the caſtanet or rattle. In this 


ſuch a manner, that the lower mandible | 
appears uppermoſt, and that the bill lies 
almoſt parallel on the back ; and in this 
attitude, the two mandibles ſtrike violently 


it raiſes up its neck, the clattering abates, 
and ceaſes when the bird has reſumed its 
ordinary poſture. Such is the only noiſe 
which the Stork ever makes, and, as it 
ſeems dumb, the ancients were probably 
induced to ſuppoſe that it had no tongue: 
this, indeed, is ſhort and concealed in the 
entrance of the throat, as in all the birds 
with long bills, which have alſo a particular | 


5 5. Puzque falutato crepitat concordia nid. Juvenal, Cat, 1. 
*Glotterat immenſo de turre ciconia roſtro. Aut. Philomel. 


3 Publius dyrus had made the ſame Lpplieagod | of this 
word. 


Pliny, Lib, x. 31. 
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mode of ſwallowing, they by a certain caſt 
of the head, toſſing their food into the 
throat. Ariſtotle makes another remark with 
regard to birds which have long necks and 
bills, that their excrements are always 
thinner than thoſe of other birds [. 

The Stork does not lay more than four 
eggs, oftner not more than two; they are 
of a dirty and yellowiſh white rather 
ſmaller, but longer, than thoſe of a Gooſe. 
The male fits when the female goes in queſt 
of food; the incubation laſts a month; 
both parents are exceedingly attentive in 
bringing proviſions to the young, which 
riſe up to receive it, and make a ſort of 
whiſtling noiſe “. The male and female 
| never leave the neſt at once; but, while 
| the one is employed in ſearching for its 
prey, the other ſtands near the ſpot on 
one leg, and keeps an eye conſtently on 
the brood, When firſt hatched, the young 
are covered * a brown down, and their 


l 270 4 Lib. ii. 22. 
Alian ſays that the Stork vomits food to its young, 
which muſt not be underſtood of aliments partly digeſted, 
but of recent prey which it diſgorges from its æſophagus, 
or even from its ſtomach whoſe aperture is ſufficiently large. 
dee the obſervation of Peyerus de ciconiæ ventre CF affinitate qua- 
Adam cum ruminantibus. Ephem. Nat. curios. dec. 2. ann. 2. ob). 9. 
See alſo two anatomical deſcriptions of the Stork, the one 
by Schelhammer, Colle#. Acad. part etrang. vol. iv. obſ. 109, 
and the other by Olaus 6 Id. of. 94+ | 
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long ſlender legs not having yet ſtrength 


enough to ſupport them, they Creep upon 
their knees f. When their wings begin to 
grow, they eſſay their force in fluttering 
about the neſt; though it often happens, 


that, in this exerciſe, ſome of them fall, and 
are unable to regain their lodgement. After 


they venture to commit themfotios. to the 
air, the mother leads them, and exerciſes 


them in fmall circumvolutions about the 


neſt, whither ſhe conducts them back. 
And about the latter end of Auguſt, the 
young Storks having now attained ſtrength, 
Join the adults, and prepare for migration, 
The Greeks have placed their rendezvous 
in a plain of Aſia, called the Serpent's Di. 


trict, where they aſſembled | as they do now 
in ſome parts of the Levant &, and even in 


Europe, as in Brandenburg and elſewhere. 


+ Obſervation of Biſhop Grunner. Mem Soc. Drontlein. 
+ Pythons comen, quaſi ſerpentium pagum, vocant in Aſia, 
patentibus campis, ubi congregate inter ſe commurmurant, tan 
gue gue noviſſima advenit lacerant, atque ita abeunt, Nita 


tum poff idus auguſtas non temere wisas ibi. Plin. Lib. x. 31: 


From this paſſage it appears that the aſſembly of the 
Storks is not without tumult and even fighting; but that 
they tear the laft comer, as Pliny afſerts, is doubt a fable. 

elt is remarked that the Storks before they paſs from 
one country into another, aſſemble a fortnight beforehand, 


from all the neighbouring parts, in a plain, holding once aday 
a divan, as they ſay in that country, as if their object was to 


fix the preciſe time of their departure and che place of their 
retreat.“ Sovaw's T1 raveli, 
When 
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When they are convened previous to their 
departure, they make a frequent clattering 
with their bill, and the whole flock is in 
tumultuary commotion; all ſeem eager to 
form acquaintance, and to conſult on their 
projected rout, of which the ſignal in our 
climate is the North wind. Then, the 
vaſt body riſes at once, and, in a few ſe— 
conds, is loſt in the air. Klein relates, 
that, having been called to witneſs this 


ſight, he was a moment too late, and that 


the whole flock had already diſappeared. 
Indeed, this departure is the more difficult 
to obſerve, as it is conducted in ſilence ||, 
| and often during the night *. It is aſ- 
ſerted, that in their paſſage, before they 
venture to croſs the Mediterranean, the 
Storks alight in great numbers in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aix + in Provence. Their 
departure appears to be later in warm 
countries; for Pliny ſays, that after the 
retreat of the Stork, it is improper to ſow f. 


|| Belon ſays, that it is not remarked, becauſe they fly 


without noiſe or cries, while the Cranes and Wild-geeſe, 


on the contrary, ſcream much on the wing. 
Nemo vidit agmen diſcedentium, cum di /ceffurum appartat; ; 


nec venire, ſed venifſe cernimus; utrumgue nocfurnis ft tempor- 
ibu. Pliny, Lib. x. 31. 
+ Aldrovandus. 


1 Poſt ciconiæ aiſeeum nale ſeri. Lib. viii. 4. 
is; 1 Though 
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Though the ancients had obſerved the 
migrations of the Storks, they were igno. 
rant of the countries to which they retiredg, 
Some modern travellers have made good 
obſervations on that ſubject : in autumn 
the plains of Egypt are entirely covered 
with theſe birds. It is perfectly aſcer. 
tained, ſays Belon, that the Storks winter 
in Egypt, and in Africa; for we have ſeen 
the plains of Egypt whitened by them in 


the months of September and October, At 
that ſeaſon, when the waters of the Nile 


have ſubſided, they obtain abundance of 
food; but the exceſſive heats of ſummer 
drive them to more temperate climates; 
and they return again in winter, to avoid 
the ſeverity of the cold; the contrary is the 
caſe with the Cranes, which viſit us with 
the Geeſe in winter, when the Storks leave 
us.” This remarkable difference is owing 
to that of the climates which theſe bi;ds 


inhabit ; the Geeſe and Ducks come from 


the North, to eſcape the rigors of the win- 
ter ; the Storks leave the South, to avoid 
the ſcorching heats of ſummer l 
7 ; HBelon 
$ Jeremiah viii, 7 


| Several authors pretend that the Storks do not retire in 
winter, but then lurk in caverns, or even at the bottom of 


lakes. This was the common opinion in the time of Alber- 
tus Magnus, Klein relates, that two Stozks were dragged 


out 


— 
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tering round Mount Amanus near Antioch, 


and paſting about the end of Auguſt towards 


Abydus, in flocks of three or four thouſand, 
from Ruſſia and Tartary. They croſs the 
Helleſpont; and on the ſummits of Tenedos, 
they divide into ſquadrons, and diſperſe 
themſelves Northwards. 

Dr. Shaw ſaw at the foot of Mount- 
Carmel, a flight of Storks from Egypt to 


Afia; about the middle of May 1722. 
„Our veſlel, ſays that traveller, being an- 


chored under Mount Carmel, I ſaw three 
flocks of Storks, each of which was more 


than three hours in paſling, and extended 
E 2 half mile in breadth .“ Maillet ſays, 


out of the water in the pools near Elbing (De avibas errat. 


& migrat. ad calcem.) Gervais of Tillebury (Epi. ad 
Orhon iv.) ſpeaks of other Storks that were found cluſtered 


in a lake near Arles; Merula in Aldrovandus ſpeak of thoſe 
which fiſhermen drew out of the lake of Como; and Fulgoſus, 


of others that were fiſhed near Metz (Memorad. lib. i. cap. 6.) 


Martin Schoockius, who wrote a ſmall treatiſe on the Stork, 
printed at Groningen in 1648, ſupports theſe teſtimonies, 
But the hiſtory of the migrations of the Storks is too well 
known, not to attribute to accidents the facts juſt men- 
tioned, if they indeed may be relied on. See further the 
Article of the Swallow. 

+ He adds; Theſe Storks came fromEgypt, becauſe the 


channel of the Nile and the marſhes which it makes annually, 
being dried, they retire to the North Eaſt,” But this au- 


thor is miſtaken 3 the Storks rather flee from the inunda- 


tion which covers the whole country; the river having no 


banks after the end of April, 


that 


Belen Tays alſo, that he ſaw them win 
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rigors of winter; their year conſiſts of tuo 


poſitively aſſures us that the Stork has its 
ſecond brood in Egypt. 


England, unleſs they are driven upon the 
ſingular circumſtance, that there were two 


of theſe birds at Edgware in Middleſex, 


ſent from the coaſt of Norfolk, where 


Storks,. Ihe ancients have alſo ſpoken much of the combats 
between the Storks and the Ravens, the Jays, and other 


that he ſaw the Storks geſtend towards the 
end of April from Upper Egypt, and hal: 
on the grounds of the Delta, which the 


inundation of the Nile ſoon obliges them 
to leave 4. 


Theſe birds which thus remove from 
climate to climate, never experience the 


ſummers, and twice they taſte the pleaſure 
of the ſeaſon of love. This is a remark. 
rn of their hiſtory, and Belon 


Ir is ſaid, that Storks are never ſcen {| in 


iſland by ſome ſtorm. Albin remarks as a 


and Willughby declares, that the figure 
which he gives was deſigned from one 


it had accidently dropped. Nor does the 
Stork occur in Scotland, if we judge from 
the ſilence of Sibbald. Yet it often pene- 
trates into the Northern countries of Eu- 


t Some Crows intermingle at times with the Storks in 
their paſſage, which has given riſe to the opinion of St. Bali- 
1ius and Iſidorus, that the Crows ſerve to direct and eſcort the 


ſpecies of birds, when their flocks returning from Lybia 
and Egypt, met about Lycia and the river Xanthus. 
dose 


rope 3 it is found in Sweden, according to 
Linnæus, and over the whole of Scania, in 
Denmark, Siberia, at Mangaſea on the river 
Jeniſca, and as far as the territories of the 
Jakutes §. Great numbers of Storks are 
ſ-en alſo in Hungary ||, in Poland and Li- 
E thuania *; they are met with in Turkey, and 


carved on the ruins of Perſepolis ; and ac- 
through the whole of Aſia, except the 


the arid tracts, where they cannot ſubſiſt. 
Aldrovandus aſſures us, that Storks are 


they are rare even through the whole of 
Italy, where Willughby during a reſidence of 
twenty-eight years ſaw them only once, 


Varro, that anciently they were common; 


rout from Germany to Africa, or in their 
return, they muſt paſs over Italy and the 


lays, that the Storks reſide the whole year 

in Japan; that would be the only country 

where they are ſtationary; in all others, 
they retire a few months after their arrival. 

| $ Gmelin, Hift, Gen, des Voy. tom. æ viii. p. 300. | 

Marſigli. . 1 

* Klein, 


* 


In 
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in Perſia, where Bruyn obſerved their neſt 
cording to that author, they are diſperſed 


deſert parts, which they ſeem to ſhun, and 
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never found in the territory of Bologna; 
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and where Aldrovandus owns he never 
ſaw them. Yet it appears, from Pliny and 


and we can hardly doubt, but that in their 


lands of the Mediterranean. Koempfer 
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and may be trained to reſide in our gardens 


it ſeeks the by-corners to lay its excre. 
ments. It has almoſt always a grave air, 


| Borrichius on a Stork aged more than twenty-two years, and 


256 $TOR 2. 
In France, Lorraine and Alfice, are the 
provinces where theſe birds are the mf 
numerous; there they breed, and few towns 
or villages in Lower Alſace are without | 
Storks' neſts on their belfries. 


The Stork is of a mild diſpoſition, nei. 
ther ſhy nor ſavage ; it is eaſily tamed, 


which it will clear of inſects and reptiles, 
It ſeems to have an idea of cleanlineſs, for 


and a mournful viſage ; yet, when rouſed 
by example, it ſhews a certain degree of 
galety, for it joins the frolics of children, 
hopping and playing with them *. In the 
domeſtic condition it lives to a great age, 
and endures the ſeverities of our winters 4. 

To this bird are aſcribed moral virtues, 
whoſe | image is ever venerable; temperance, 


*« ſaw in a de. where the children were playing at 
hide and ſeek, a tame Stork join the party, run its turn 
when touched, and diſtinguiſh the child, whoſe turn it was 
to purſue the reſt, ſo well as to be on its guard.“ Note: en 
the Stork by Dr. Hermann of Straſburg. 

I Ger. Nic. Heerkens of Groningen, who has written 
ſmall Latin poem on the Stork, ſays that he kept one fifteen 
years, and ſpeaks of another which lived twenty-one years 
in the Fiſh-market of Amſterdam, and was interred with 
ſolemnity by the people. See alſo the obſervation of Olaut 


which became gouty. Colle, acad. Ove etran. tom. 10 
P. 331. 
3 
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conjogal fidelity + +, filial and paternal 
piety H. It is true, that the Stork beſtows 
much time on the education of its young, 


and does not leave them till they have 
ſrength ſufficient for their defence and 


ſupport ; that when they begin to flutter _ 


out of the neſt, the mother bears them on 
her wings; that ſhe protects them from 
danger, and ſometimes periſhes with them 


rather than forſake them |]. The Stork 


 ſhews tokens of attachment to its old haunts, 


and even gratitude to the perſons who 
| have treated it with kindneſs. I am aſſured, 
that it has been heard to rap at the door 


in paſſing, as if to tell its arrival, and give 


| a like ſign of adieu on its departure *. 
But theſe moral qualities are nothing in 


compariſon of the affection and tender 
offices which theſe birds laviſh on their 


“ A great number of Storks neſtle and breed in the | 


neighbourhood of Smyrna. The inhabitants amuſe them- 


lelves with putting Hens? eggs into a Stork's neſt : when 
| the Chicks are hatched. the male Stork, ſeeing theſe ſtrange 


houres, makes a frightful noiſe, and thus attracts a multi- 
tude of other Storks, which peck the female to death, while 
the male vents lamentable ſcreams.” „ 1768. 
klence Petronius ſtyles it pietatis cultrix. 
|| See, in Hadrianus Junius, (Annal. Battav. ad ann. 15 36,) 
| the hiſtory, famous in Holland, of the Delft Stork which 


in the conflagration of that city, after having in vain at- 


2 to reſcue her young, periſhed with them in the 
ames, 


, Aldrovandus, | | 
VOL, VIL, : aged 
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others, which reſting on the brink of the 
neſt ſeem languid and exhauſted, whether 
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planted. in brutes that venerable piety, az 
an example to man, in whoſe breaſt the 


aged and infirm parents +. The young ay 
vigorous Storks frequently carry food to thy 


hurt by ſome accident, or worn out by year, 
as the ancients aſſert, nature having im. 


delicious ſentiment is too often obliterated, 
The law which compelled the maintenance 


of parents was enacted in honour of them, 
and inſcribed by their name. Ariſtophanes 


draws from their conduct E bitter fatyr on 

the human race. | 
Alian tells us, that the moral qualitie 
of the Stork were the chief cauſe of the 
reſpect and veneration which it enjoyed 
among the Egyptians *; and the notion | 
TY which 

+ Ariflotle, Hi. Anim. Lib. ix. 20. 
Ciconiæ jenes, impotes volandi, nido ſe continent, ex his prog- 


nate lerrd marique volitant, © cibos parentibus afferunt, ſi 
illz, ut earum atate dignum oft, qriete fruuntur & copid ; june 


zores vero laburem ſolantur pietate, ac ſpe reciiendæ in ſeutAutt 


gratiæ Philo. 
Genitricum ſenectam in vicem alunt. Plin, Lib. x. zi. 
See Plutarch, aud all the ancients cited by Plutarch. 
* Alexander the Myndian, in lian, ſays that the Storks | 
worn out with old age, repair to certain iſlands in the ocean, 


where, in reward of then piety, they are changed into men. 


In auguries the appearance of the Stork denoted union aud 
concord. (Alexand. ab Alex. gemal, dies); its departure in 


the 
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W which the vulgar ſtill entertain; that its 
W {::]ing on a houſe betokens proſperity, is 
pæerhaps 4 veſtige of the ancient opinion. 

& Anvig the ancients, it was held a crime 
do kill the Stork. In Thellaly the murder 


E which they cleared of Serpents *. A portion 
of that regard is till retained in theLevant+, 
W The Stork was not eaten among the Ro- 


of luxury ordered it to be brought to his 
| table, drew upon himſelf the obloquy of 
| the people 1. Nor is the Heſh recom- 
2 N mended 


te time of public calamity was regarded as a diſmal preſage. 
Paul the Deacon ſays, that Attila, having purpoſed to raiſe 
W the ſiege of Aquileia, was determined to renew his opera- 
| tions, upon ſeeing Storks retiring from the city and lead- 
ing away their young (Anas Sylwvias Epiſt. ii.) In hiero- 
| glyphics it Egnified piety and beneficence, virtnes which its 
name expreſſed in the moſt ancient languages (cha/ida, in 
| Hebrew, according to Bochart) ; and we often ſee the em- 
blem, as on the two beautiful medals of L. Antonius, given 
in Felvius Urünus, and in two others of Q. Metellus, ſur- 
named the Pius, as reported by Paterculus. 

* Pliny, Lib, x. 31. | 

| © The Mahometans have a great eſteem and veneration 
tor the Stork, which they call Bel-arje; it is almoſt as 


| and they would look upon a perſon as profane, who ſhould 
| kill oreven harm it.” Shaw's Travels, 
t As this ancient epigram atteſts: 
Ciconiarum Rufus iſte conditor 
Plancis duobus eſt hic elegantior, 78 
| Sufragioraum 


— — — —̃—— 


ol one of theſe birds was puniſhed by death; 
oo precious were they held in that country, 


mans, and a perſon who from a ſtrange ſort 


laerec among them as the Ibis was among the Egyptians, 
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| legs and its ſkin, blood coloured. 
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mended by its quality & and this bird form 
by nature our friend and almoſt our domeſtic, 
was never deſtined to be our victim, [4] 


LEE pun&a ſeptem non 1 
Ciconiarum populus mortem ultus eft. 

& Cornelius Nepos, qui divi Auguſii principatu obiit, ey 
feriberet lurdos paulo ante cafptos ſaginari, addidit, cicnin, 
mages placere quam grues ; cum hee nunc ales inter primarig 
Expetatur , illam nemo welit attigiſſe. Plin. Lib. x. 


[A] Specific character of the White Stork, Ardea Ciconia: 
It is white: its orbits and wing-quills, black; its bill, in 
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Lithe BLACK 8 T OAK 


Ciconia Nigra. Linn. Gmel. &c. &c. 
* Cicouia ht 1 Will. and Klein. 


termed the Black Stork, it deres i its 


epithet rather from the oppoſition to the 
| White Stork, than from the dye of its plu- 


| The back, the rump, the ſhoulders. and 
the coverts of the wings, ere of a brown, 
| which varies with violet and gold green; 


cloathed with white feathers, and of the 
lame c:lour are the coverts under the tail, 


ing with violet and green; the wing con- 


| brown, the green predominating in the 
firſt ten, and the violet in the remaining 
twenty ; the feathers at the origin of. the 
neck are of a brown gloſſed with violet, 
and waſhed with grayiſh at the tips: the 


mage, which is generally brown mixed with 
fine changeable colours. 


the breaſt, the belly, and the thighs, are 


which conſiſts of twelve brown quills chang- 


tains thirty quills, which are of a varying 


| throat and neck are covered with ſmall 


'In Italian Aghiron Nero. in German Schwwartze Starck. 


$2 brown 
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brown feathers, terminated by a whitiſh 
point; but this character is wanting in 
ſome individuals; the top of the head i; | 
brown, mixed with a violet gloſs and gold 
green: the eye is encircled by a very re 


ſkin, the bill, too, is red, and the naked 


part of the thighs, the legs, and the nails, ae 
of the ſame colour; yet that property ſeem; | 
to admit ſome variety, for ſeveral naturaliſts, 
as Willughby, make the bill to be green- 
iſh like the legs: it 1s only a flight degree | 
ſmaller than the White Stork, its alar en. 

tent being five feet fix inches. 


Savage and ſolitary, the Black Stork ſhin; 


our habitations, and haunts only the de lt. 
fens; it neſtles in the heart of the woods, 
on old trees, eſpecially on lofty Pines, It 


is common in the Swiſs Alps; it is ſeen by | 


the edge of the lakes, warching its prey, | 


flying on the ſurface of the water, and 
ſometimes diving haſtily for fiſh: yet it 
does not depend on that mode of ſubſiding 


only ; B it gathers inſects among the herbage | 
and the mountain dales ; veſtiges of cater- | 


pillars and graſshoppers are found in its 


ſtomach. When Pliny ſays, that the Ibis | 


occurs in the Alps, he miſtook the Black | 


Mork for that Feen bird. 


11 


* ul t ird it. 


Tt is found in Poland *, Pruſſia, and 
| Lithuania +, in Sileſia 2, and in many 


other parts of Germany g: it penetrates 
as far as Sweden, always ſeeking the wild 
fenny tracts. How ſavage ſoever it appear, 


it may be kept in confinement, and even 


in lome degree tamed. Klein aſſures us, 
that be fed one ſome years in his garden. 
We are not informed whether it migrates 
like the White Stork, nor whether the ſea— 
| ſons of its paſſage are the ſame. Yet there 
| is every reaſon to entertain that opinion, 
for even in our climates there could be no 
proviſion for it in winter. 


This ſpecies is not ſo numerous, or 
ſo widely diſperſed, as that of the White 
Stork; it ſeldom ſettles in the fame 
places ||. but ſeems to occupy the countries 


| which the other neglects. Wormius, while 
he remarks that the Black Stork is very 


frequent in Sweden, adds that it is exceed- 


597 rare in Holland, where the White 
Storks are known to be very numerous, 
Yet the Black Stork is not ſo rare in Italy 


* Rzaczynſki, 

+ Klein. 

} Schwenckfeld. | : 

$y Willughby, It is very rare in all theſe countries. 


The Brown Stork only paſſes through Lorraine and 


does nos halt, Mote communicated NM. Lottinger. 
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as the white one “; and according ty 
Willughby it is frequently ſeen with other 
Marſh-birds in the markets of Rome, 
though its fleſh has an unpleaſant fihy } 
taſte and a rank ſmell. [A] 


- Jo. Lincæus. 


[A] Specific character of the Black Stork, Artes Ne, 
de It is brown; its breaſt and belly white.” Theſe birdz 
ſoar to a vaſt height. Great flocks of them paſs in tho 
ſpring over Sweden, and ſtretch Northwards. They mak 
no halt in that country. They return to the South in 

autumn. 
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Foreign Birds which are related to the 
8 1 OR K. 


The MA © U AR L 
Ardea-Maguari Gmel. 
Maguari Braſilienſib is. | Mareg. 


Ciconia Americana. Klein. and Briff. 
The American Stork, Lath. 


T* E Maguari is a large bird which in- 
habits the hot parts of America, and 
was firſt deſcribed by Marcgrave. It is of the 
bulk of the Stork, and, like it, clatters 
with its bill, which is long and ftraight, 
E creeniſh at the root, bluiſh at the point, 
| and nine inches in length. All the body, 
the head, the neck, and the tail, are inveſted 
with white feathers, which below the neck 
| are of a conſiderable length and pendulous ; 
the quills and the great coverts of the wing 
are black gloſſed with green, and when it 
is cloſed, the quills next the body appear 
equal to the exterior ones, a properiy com- 
mon to all the Marſh- birds; the orbits are 
naked and covered with a bright red ſkin ; 
eee 3 * 
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the throat alſo is ſheathed with a ſkin, which 
may be inflated and formed into a bag ; the 
eve is {mall and ſparkling, the iris of a ſil. 


very white; the naked part of the thighs and 


legs, red: the nails of the ſame colour, broad 
and flat. We know not whether this bird 
migrates like the Stork, which it repreſent 
in the New World. The nature of the 
climate would ſeem to render the change 


of reſidence unneceſſary both to the Ma. 


guari, and all the other birds of thoſe coun. 


tries, where the ſeaſons are conſtantly uni- 


form, and the earth, teeming with unceaſ- 
ing fertility, preſents them a perpetual 
repaſt. We are ignorant, too of all the 
other habitudes of this bird, and indeed 


of almoſt all the facts relating to the natu- 
ral hiſtory of thoſe vaſt regions of America, 


But can we complain of this neglect, or 
even wonder at it, when we reflect on the 


character of the people, whom Europe has, 


for ages paſt, ſent into the new climates; 
men, whoſe eyes are ſhut to the beauties 
of nature, and whoſe hearts are ſtill more 


impenctrable to the ſentiments which the 


contemplation of it inſpires. 
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Tantulus Loculator. Linn. Gmel. and Klein. 
Curicaca Braſflienſibus. Macrg. 

Numenias Americanus Major. Briſſ. | 

The Mood Pelican. Cateſby. 

The Mood Ibis. Penn. and Lath. 


us bird is a native of Guiana, of 
Braſil, and of ſome countries of 
North America, which it viſits. It is as 
large as the Stork, but its body is more 
lender and longer ſhaped; nor would it 
reach the height of the Stork, but for the 
length of 1ts neck and legs, which are larger 
in proportion : it differs alſo by the ſhape 
| of its bill, which is ſtraight three fourths 
of its length, but curved at the point, very 
ſtrong and thick, not furrowed, and of an 
even roundneſs, gradually enlarging as it 
approaches the head, where it is fix or ſeven 
inches in girth, and near eight inches long; 
and this large bill is of a very hard ſub- 
ſtance, and ſharp at the edges : the back of 
the head and the arch of the neck are covered 
with ſmall brown feathers, Riff, though 
looſe: the quills of the wing and of the tail 
are black, with ſome bluiſh or reddiſh re- 
fections; all the reſt of the plumage is 
white: 
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bke the orbits, by a dull blue ſkin: the 


is inveſted with a {kin capable of inflation 


differs little from that of the Stork, which 


mated. Briſſon has committed an over. 


of reſemblance. Piſo appears to be the 


| he draws between this bird and the Indian 


grave, frequent on the river of Seregippa 
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white : the front 1s bald, and only covereq, 


throat, which is equally naked of feather, 


and extenſion ; which has induced Careſhy 
to term it, very improperly, tbe Wood Pelican 
In fact, the ſmall bag of the Couricaca 


alſo can dilate the ſkin of its throat; 
whereas the Pelican carries. a large 2 
under its bill, and, beſides has its feet pal. 


ſight in referring the Couricaca to the ge- 
nus of Curlews, to which it bears no fort 


cauſe of this error, by the compariſon which 


Curlew of Cluſius, which is the Red Curlew, | 
(Scarlet Ibis, Lath.) and this miitake is the 
leſs pardonable, as in the preceding line, 
Piſo had repreſented 1t as equal in bulk 
to the Swan. He had beiter reaſon to 
compare its bill to that of the Ibis, which 
differs in fact from the bill of the Curlews, 

This large bird 1s, according to Marc- 


or of St. François. It was lent to us from 
Guiana, and it is the ſame with what 
Barrere denominates the Curved Bill Crane, 

and 
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and the Great American Curlew *; an appel- 
lation which might have deceived thoſe 
| who reckon this bird a Curlew, but which 

Briſſon, by another miſtake, refers to the 
abiru. Do os 7 
Cateſby tells us, that every year, nume- 

rous flocks of Couricacas arrive in Caro- 
lina about the end of ſummer, which is 
the rainy ſeaſon in that country. They 
haunt the Savannas, which are now over- 
flowed; they fit in great numbers on the 
tall cypreſſes. Their altitude is very erect, 
and their ponderous bill is ſupporte/l by | 
reſting it on their neck reclined. They retire 
before the month of November. Cateſby 
adus, that they are ſtupid birds, cannot be 
ſcared, and are eaſily ſhot ; and that their 
fleth 1s excellent, though they feed on fiſh, 
and aquatic animals. [A] 


* Of this number is Klein; and to expreſs the ſac under 
the throat of this bird, he frames the fitious and barbarous 
appellation of Tantulus Loculator (from loculus) ; and miſled 
by the falſe name of Pelican, he refers to Chardin, and ap» 
plies to it the Perſian names of Tacab and Miſe, which pro- 
bably belong to the Pelican, but which ſurely belong not 
to a b. rd of Guiana, 


[A] Specific character of the Tantalus Loculator. © Its 
face is bluith ; its bill reddiſh ; its legs, the quills of its 
wings and of its tail, are black ; its body white,” 
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Mycteria Americana. Linn. and Gmel. 
Fabiru Braſilienſibus. Maregr. 
Ciconia Braſilienſis. Briſſ. 

The American Jabiru. Lath. 


s nature has multiplied the reptiles 
on the low grounds overflowed by 

the waters of the Amazon and of the Oro- 
nooco, ſhe has alſo created birds to deſtroy 


theſe pernicious creatures : ſhe ſeems even 
to have proportioned their ſtrength to that 


of the enormous ſerpents which they are 
deſtined to combat, and their ſtature to the 


depth of the mud where they are appointed 


to wade. One of theſe birds! is the Jabitu, 


which is much larger than the Stork, taller 
than the Crane and twice as thick; ang, if 
force and magnitude confer precedence, it 


may be ranked the firſt of the inhabitants 
of the marſh, 


The bill of theſabir u is a powerful weapon; 
it is thirteen inches long, and three inches 
broad at the baſe; it is ſharp, and flat, 


and edged at the ſides, like a hatchet, fixed 
into a large head, and ſupported by a thick 


and nervous neck; - this bill conſiſts of hard 
horn, 
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horn, and is Nightly bent upwards; a cha- 
racter of which the firſt trace may be per- 
ceived in the bill of the Black Stork: the 

head, and two-thirds of the neck of the 

abiru, are covered with a black naked ſkin, 

ſhaded on the occiput with ſeveral gray 

hairs; the ſkin under the neck, for a length 

of four or five inches, is of a vivid red, 

and forms a broad and beautiful collar, the 
| plumage of the bird being entirely white ; 
| the bill is black; the thighs ſtout, covered 
with large ſcales, black like the bill, and 

featherleſ, for the ſpace of five inches, 

the leg 13 thirteen inches; a membranous 

ligament appears on the toes, and connects 
more than an inch and half of the outer 
toe to the inner one. 

Willughby ſays, that the Jabiru is at leaſt 
as large as the Swan ; which is true, con- 
fidering, however, that the Swan is of a 
longer and more flender ſhape, and that the 
Jabiru has excceding tall legs. He adds, 
that its neck is as thick as a man's arm; 
wich is likewiſe t:ue, But that author 
ncnnons, that the {kin on the back of the 
neck is white, and not red; which may be 
owing tv the difference between the dead 
and the living ſubject, The tail is broad, 
and extends not beyond the cloſed wings; 
the bird, When ſtanding, 1s at leaſt four 

feet 
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272 T AV t * 6. 
feet and an half in perpendicular height 
and if extended, it would, confidering the 
length of the bill, meaſure near fix feet 
It 5s the largeſt bird in Guiana, 
Johnſton and Willughby have only co. 
pied Marcgrave on the ſubject of the jn. 
biru; they have even copied his figures 
with all their faults: and there is in Mare. 
grave a confuſion, or rather a miſtake f 
the editor, which our nomenclators, far 
from correcting, have really increaſed, We 
ſhall endeavour to clear up the matter, 
en The Jabiru of the Braſilians, which 


the Dutch term negro, lays Marcgrave, has 


a thicker and even a longer body than the 
Swan; the neck is as thick as a man's 
arm; the head proportionally large; the | 
eye black; the bill black, ſtraight, twelve 
inches long, two and an half broad, ſharp 
at the edges; the upper mandible a little 
raiſed, a6d ſtronger than the lower; all | 
the bill is ſlightly curved upwards,” 
| Theſe characters are alone ſufficient to 
mark out the Jabiru of Guiana, which 
we have juſt deſcribed from nature. But 
we are ſurprized to find in Marcgrave, 
under the foregoing account, the figure of 
a bird with a ſlender body, and a bill arched 
downwards; in ſhort, except the thick- 
neſs of its neck, differing 1 in every reſpect | 

from | 
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from his deſcription. On caſting our eyes 
however on the other page, we perceive 
under his Jabiru Guacu Petiguarenſibus, or 
Mandu Apoa Tupinambis, which, he ſays, is 
of the bulk of the Stork, and its bill arched 
/nonwards, a large bird in an erect poſture, 
with a thick body, and with a bill arched 
upwards, and which we readily diſcover to 
be the Great Jabiru, the real ſubject of the 
preceding deſcription, except only the thick- 


neſs of the neck, which is not repreſented 
in the figure. Here therefore is a double 
| miſtake, one in the engraving, and another 
in the tranſpoſition ; ſo that the thick neck 


of the Jabiru has been given to the Nhandu 
Apia, which has been placed below the 
deſcription of the Jabiru, while the figure 
of this bird has been placed below the de- 
ſcription of the Nhandu Apa. | 
All that Marcgrave ſubjoins ſerves to 


point out this miſtake, and prove the juſt. 
| nels of our remark. The Jabiru, he tells 
us, has ſtrong legs, black and ſcaly, and 
two feet high; all the body is covered 
with white feathers; the neck is naked, 
two-thirds covered with black ſkin from 


the head, and forming below a circle, 
which he aſſerts to be white, but which we 


believe is red in the living bird :—This is 
preciſely the character, in all its features, 
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feet and an half in perpendicular height | 
and 1f extended, it would, confidering the 
length of the bill, meaſure near fix fett. 
It is the largeſt bird in Guiana, 
Johnſton and Willughby have only ch. 
pied Marcgrave on the ſubject of the u. 
biru; they have even copied his figure 
with all their faults: and there is in Mare. 
grave a confuſion, or rather a miſtake gf 
the editor, which our nomenclators, far 
from correcting, have really increaſed, Me 
ſhall endeavour to clear up the matter, 
The Jabiru of the Braſilians, which 
the Dutch term negro, ſays Marcgrave, has 
a thicker and even a longer body than the | 
Swan; the neck is as thick as a man's | 
arm; the head proportionally large; the | 
eye black ; the bill black, ſtraight, twelve } 
inches Jong, two. and an half broad, fhary - 
at the edges; the upper mandible a little | 
raiſed, and ſtronger than the lower; all 
the bill is lightly curved upwards.” 
Theſe characters are alone ſufficient o 
mark out the Jabiru of Guiana, which 
we have juſt deſcribed from nature. But 
we are ſurprized to find in Marcgrave, 
under the foregoing account, the figure of 
a bird with a fender body, and a bill arched 
downwards; in ſhort, except the thick- 
neſs of its neck, differing in every reſpect 
from 
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from his deſcription. On caſting our eyes 
however on the other page, we perceive 
under his Jabiru Guacu Petiguarenſibus, or 
Nhandu Apoa Tupinambis, which, he ſays, is 
Lf the bulk of the Stork, and its bill arched 
Ewwards, a large bird in an erect poſture, 
With a thick body, and with a bill arched 
lupwards, and which we readily diſcover to 
be the Great Jabiru, the real ſubje& of the 
preceding deſcription, except only the thick- 
neſs of the neck, which is not repreſented 
in the figure. Here therefore is a double 
miſtake, one in the engraving, and another 
in the tranſpoſition ; ſo that the thick neck 
of the Jabiru has been given to the Nhandu 
Ads, which has been placed below the 
deſcription of the Jabiru, while the figure 
of this bird has been placed below the de- 
ſcription of the Nhandu Apoa. 
All that Marcgrave ſubjoins ſerves to 
point out this miſtake, and prove the juſt. 
[nels of our remark. The Jabiru, he tells 
us, has ſtrong legs, black and ſcaly, and 
[two feet high; all the body is covered 
with white feathers; the neck is naked, 
two-thirds covered with black ſkin from 
che head, and forming below a circle, 
| which he aſſerts to be white, but which we 
believe is red in the living bird: — This is 
preciſely the character, 1 in all its features, 
VOL, VII, T — 
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of our Great Jabiru of Guiana *. pj, 
has fallen into no ſuch miſtake as Mare. 
grave; he gives the true figure of the Grey 
Jabiru under its true name of Fabiry Guy, 
and he ſays that it occurs at the ſides of lake 
and rivers in remote places; that its fled, 
though commonly very dry, is palatahle, 
This bird grows fat in the rainy ſeaſon, 
and then the Indians feaſt on it; they eaſily 
kill it with a fowling piece, or even with 
their arrows. Piſo alſo remarks in the 
quills of the wings a red reflection, which 
we could not perceive in the bird ſent ys 
from Cayenne, but which may appear in 
the Jabiru of Brazil, 


Dr. Grew deſcribes a head of the Jabiru, which is 

exactly like that of the Cayenne Jabiru. The great bil! 
of this bird occurs in moſt cabinets, as that of an unknoyu | 
ſpecies, 


E 
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Mycleria Americana. Linn. and Gmel. 


. 1s bird, which is much ſmaller than 

the Jabiru, has however been termed 
the Great Jabiru ( 7abiru Guacu) in ſome 
countries, where the true Jabiru was pro— 
bably (till unknown: but its real Braſilian 
name is Nandapoa. Like the Jabiru, it is 
featherleſs on the head, and on the top of 
the neck, and covered only by a ſcaly ſkin: 
It is diſtinguiſhed from that bird by its bill 
Fg arched downwards, and only ſeven - 
inches long. This bird is nearly of the bulk 
of the Stork; the crown of the head is cover- 
ed by a bony protuberance of grayiſh white; 
the eyes are black; the ears are large and 
wide; the neck is ten inches long; the thighs 
re eight, and the legs fix, and they are of 
an aſh colour; ; the quills of the wing and 
of the tail. which does project beyond the 
wing, are black, with a reflection of a fine 
red in thoſe of the wing; the reſt of the 
plumage 1s white; the feathers below the 
neck are ſome what long and pendant, The 
iſh of this bird has a pleaſant taſte, and 


Ii eaten after it is {kinned. 
T. 2 | It 


or our Great Jabiru of Guiana, which z; 
undoubredly the ſame bird. Such in Nu. 
tural Hiſtory is the confuſion occaſioned by 


276 N AN D AP O A. 
It is evident that this ſecond Ceſeriptin 
of Marcgrave ſuits his firſt figure, in 4, 


ſame manner as his ſecond one correſpong 
to the deſcription of the Braſilian Jabir, 


a ſlight miſtake, which goes on increaſing, 
when nomenclators implicitly copy al 
other, and multiply books, to the great! 
detriment of ſcience. 
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THE CRANE. | 


The C R A N F. 


La Grue. Buff. 5 
Ardea-Grus. Linn. and Gmel. 
Grus *. All the Naturaliſts. 


0* all the migratory birds, it is the 
Crane which undertakes and performs 
the boldeſt and moſt diſtant journies. Ori- 
ginally a native of the North, it viſits all 
the temperate climates, and even the re- 
ions of the South. It is ſeen in Sweden , 
in the Orknies of Scotland ||, in Podolia 4, 
in Volhinia F, in Lithuania, and in the 
whole of the North of Europe C. In au- 
tumn, it alights in our low fens and our 


* It is remarkable, that in all languages the name of“ 
the Crane imitates its cry: In Greek Teeav;. In Latin 
Gra: : In Italian Gra, or Grua: In Spaniſh Grulla, or 
Cruse In German Krane, or Kranich: In Swediſh Trana : 
In Daniſh Trane: In Swiſs Krye: In Poliſh Zoraw, It is 
uncertain whether the Crane had a name in Hebrew, at 
leat it cannot be determined in that barren but obſcure 
language. In Jeremiah, chap. viii. 4gur is by Bochart thought 
to be the Crane; but the vulgate renders it Stort; and again 
in Iſaiah xxxviii, che ſame wore is interpreted Swallow. 

t Fauna Sugcica. 


|| Sibbald, Scotia Illuftratas, 
{ Rzaczynſki, | 
Lein. 


C Bclon, | | | 
_ T2 ſown 
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ſown fields; then it haſtens to the South, 
from whence 1t returns with the ſpring 

and again penetrates into the Northen 

countries, thus completing its cireuit with | 
the round of the ſeaſons, 

Struck with theſe continual migrations 
the ancients termed it the bird of Libya“, 
or the bird of Scythia + ; ſince, by turns, 
they ſaw it arrive from both of theſe op. 
polite extremities of the then- known world, 
Herodotus and Ariſtotle make Scythia to 
be the ſummer abode of the Cranes: and 
thoſe which halt in Greece really deſcend WM 
from that extenſive region. Theſſaly is WM 
called by Plato te Paſture of the Craus; Ml 
there they alight 1 in flocks, and covered alſo ] 
the Cyclades, Heſiod marks the time of 
their paſſage, when he ſings, * that the 
huſbandman ſhould obſerve the ſcream of 
the Crane from aloft in the clouds, as the 
ſignal to begin his ploughing ||,” India 
and Ethiopia were the countries ge 
as its ſouthern reſidence 9. 


„ Karipides, 
+ Ariſtotle, 

|| e Y eo ay Qwmy yegruov emarovong 

ToD kn veDews enauore verrmoyving 

Hr' agclow Te ona Pegel, 

Heſiodi Opera et Dies. Lib. ji, 66. | 
& Higher Egypt is full of Cranes during the winter; I 
they arrive from the northern countries, to ſpend the cod 
months.“ Voyage de Granger, p. 238. 


Strabo | 
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*rabo ſays, that the people of India eat 
the eggs of Cranes +; Herodotus, that 
the Egyptians cover bucklers with their 
ſeins f: And to the ſource of the Nile the 
ancients referred the ſcene of their combats 
with the Pygmies, à race of little men, ſays 
Ariſtotle, mounted on ſmall horſes, and who 
lice in caves F. Pliny places the country 
of the Pygmies among the remoteſt moun- 
tains of India, beyond the fountains of the 
Ganges ; he relates, that their climate was 
flubrious, perpetually mild, and fanned 
by the northern breeze. It is reported, 
he continues, that fitting on the backs of 
rams and of goats, and armed with bows, 
| the whole nation deſcends in the ſpring, and 
| conſumes the eggs and young of theſe birds; 
and that this expedition laſts during the 
ſpace of three months, otherwiſe it could 
not reſiſt the invaſions of future flock 
In another part of his work he tells us, 
that the northern part of Thrace was poſ- 
ſeſſed by a tribe of Scythians, and he adds, 
that the towns Aphrodiſias, Libiſtos, Zi- 
gere, Burcome, Eumenia, Parthenopolis, 
Cerania, are ſaid to have been inhabited by 


+ Lib. xv. 
J. Lib. vii. 
Hiſt. Anim. Lib. vili. 1 it 
|| Lib, vii. 2. 


„ e 
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the race of Pygmies, whom the Barbarians 
call Catizi, and believe to have been de. 
ſtroyed by the Cranes F. 

Theſe ancient fables “ are abſurd, it will 
be ſaid; and I will allow 1t : but popula 
traditions generally contain important fads, 
though obſcured by exaggeration, or con- 
cealed under the veil of allegory. I an 
therefore ſtrongly diſpoſed to believe, that 
this ſtory alludes to ſome fingularities in 
the hiſtory of the Crane. It is well known 
that the apes, which rove in large bodies 
in moſt parts of Africa and India, wage 

continual war with the birds; they ſeek to 
ſurprize them in the neſt, and lay perpetual | 
| ſnares for them. The Cranes, on their 
arrival, find theſe enemies aſſembled, perhaps 
in numbers to attack, with more advantage, 
their new and rich prey. The Cranes, 
confident in their own ſtrength, enured to 
fight by their diſputes with each other, and 
naturally prone to combat 4, as their atti- 
tudes, their movements, and the order with | 
which they marſhal, ſufficiently evince, 


C Lib, i. . 


* They are anterior to the time of Homer, who com- 

pares (Iliad III.) the Trojans to che Cranes . (las 

mourouſly with the Pygmies. | 
+ © The Cranes fight ſo obſtinately with each other, that 


they may be caught walle engaged. ” Ariſtotle, H. . Anim | 
Lib. ix. 12. 


make 
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make A vigorous defence. But the apes, 

obſtinately bent on plundering the eggs and 
the young, return repeatedly in troops to 
renew the battle; and as, by their ſubtlety, 
their gait and poſture, they imitate human 
actions, they appeared a band of little men 

to the rude ſpectators, who viewed them 

from a diſtance, or who, captivated by the 

marvellous, choſe to embelliſh their rela- 
tions 1 —Such is the origin and hiſtory of 
theſe tables, 

The Cranes fly very lofty, and arrange 
themſelves for their expedition ; they form 
a triangle, almoſt iſoſceles, the better to 
cleave the air. When the wind freſhens, 
and threatens to break their ranks, they 
collect their force into a circle; and they 
adopt the ſame diſpoſition when the Eagle 
attacks them. Their voyage 1s 1 per- 
formed in the night; but their loud ſcreams 


t This is not the firſt time that troops of apes have been 
taken for hordes of Parbarians; not to mention the battle 
which the Carthaginians fonght with the Orang- Outangs 
on the coaſt of Aﬀrics. and the ſkins of three females hung 
up in the temple of Juno at Carthage as the ſkins of three 
wild women (Hanno's ieriplus, Hague 1677, p. 77-) Alex- 
ander, in his march through India, would have fallen into 
this error, and have ſent his phalanx againſt an army of 
Pongos, it king Taxilus had not undeceived him, by re- 
marking to him, that this muſititude which he ſaw follow- 
ing on the heights conſiited of peaceful animals, attracted 
by curioſity ; but, in fact, far leſs ſenſeleſs and leſs bloody 
than the plunderers of Aſia, See Strabo, Lib. xv, 


betray 


| 
[ 
| 
| 


the cry is repeated by the flock, each an. 


have been obſerved to indicate the change 


allowed to a bird, which, by the vaſt height 


the atmoſphere x. The cries of the Cranes 


a tempeſt +. Like all other large birds, | 


It runs a few ſteps, opens its wings, mounts 
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betray their courſe. During this noRurry 


pallage, the leader frequently calls to ra 
his forces, and point out the track; and 


ſwering, to give notice that it follows and 
keeps its rank. 

The flight of the Crane is always ſup— 
ported uniformly, though it is marked by | 
different inflections; and theſe variations | 


of weather: a ſagacity that may well be 


to which it foars, is able to perceive or to 
feel the diſtant alterations and motions in 


during the day forebode rain; and noiſy Wi 
tumultuary ſcreams announce a ſtorm: ii Wi 
in the morning or evening they riſe up- 

wards, and fly peacefully in a body, it is 
a ſign of fine weather; but if they keep 
law.” or alight on the «round. it menaces 


except the rapacious tribe, the Crane has 
much difficulty in commencing its flight. 


a little way, and then, having clear ſpace, 


it diſplays its vigorous and rapid pinions. 


* Ariſtotle, Lib. ix. 10. 
+ IA. ibid. 


When 
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When the Cranes are aſſembled on the 
ground, they ſet guards during the night; 
and the circumſpection of theſe birds has 
been conſecrated in the hieroglyphics, as 
the ſymbol of vigilance. The flock ſleep 
with their head concealed under their wing, 
but the leader watches with his head erect, 1 
aach if any thing alarms him, he gives no- I 
tice by a cry *. It is to direct their retreat, li 
ſays Pliny, that this leader is choſen +, qi 
But without ſuppoſing an authority confer- 
red, as in human ſocieties, we muſt allow 
that theſe animals are prompted by ſocial 
inſtinct to congregate, and to follow the 
one which calls, which precedes, or which 
regulates their courſe, Accordingly, Ariſ- 
totle ranks the Crane at the head of the 
gregarious birds . 5 

ihe firſt cold days of autumn inform 
| the Cranes of the revolation of the ſeaſon, 
and then they retire to milder. climates. 
Thoſe of the Danube and of Germany paſs 
into Italy &, They appear in France in the 
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* 1d. ibid. Alſo Pliny, Lib. x. zo. 

+ Lib. x. 30, 

| Ariſtotle, Hit. Anim, Lib. viii. 12. Feſtus gives the ety- 
mology of the word congruere, guaſf ut grues conVvenire. 

$ Willoughby ſays that they are pretty common in | the 
markets at Rome; and Ræacæynſti affirms that a few re- 


main during the winter in Teland, about certain marſhes 
wuich never freeze. | 


months 


— 


W 
months of September and Ogober, anq 
even in November, when the latter end a 
the autumn is ſoft and temperate; but mot 
of them puſh rapidly on their journey and 
never halt: they return early in the ſpring, 
in March or April. Some of them [tray 
from the main body, or haſten back ; for 
Redi ſaw them on the 2oth of February 
near Piſa, It would appear that formerly 
they ſpent the whole winter“ in England; 
| ſince in Ray s time about the beginning of 
the preſent century, they frequented, in 
great flocks, the fens of Lincolnſhire and 
Cambridgeſhire : but the authors of the 
| Britiſh Zoology inform us that now they 
very ſeldom viſit the iſland of Great Bri. 
tain, where however they have been known 
to breed ; that there was a penalty againſt | 
breaking their eggs; and that according to 
Turner the young Cranes were common f, 


»In the text it is put “te or ſummer; but the paſſage 
quoted below ſhews that this is A miſprint, or an | Inad- 
vertancy. 

+ ©* This ſpecies we place among the Britiſh birds on the 
authority of Mr. Ray, who informs us, that in his time they 
were found during the winter in large flocks in Lincolnſhire 
and Cambridgeſhire : but on the ſtricteſt enquiry we learn, 
that at preſent the inhabitants of thoſe counties are entirely 
unacquainted with them. Though this ſpecies ſeems to 
have forſaken theſe iſlands at preſent, yet it was formerly 
a native, as we find, in Willughby, that there was a pe- 
nalty of twenty-pence for deſtroying an egg of this bird 
e 8 = an 


gut I know not what degree of credit is 
que to the aſſertion of theſe Zoologiſts : no 
reaſon appears why the Cranes ſhould have 
forſaken England, nor have theſe authors 
told us whether the fens in the counties of 
Cambridge and Lincoln have been drained, 
There 1s certainly no diminution of the ſpe- 
cies, for we learn from Linneus that in 
Sweden it is as numerous as ever: it is 
indeed in the Northern countries among 
the marſhes that the Cranes generally 
breed . On the other hand, Strabo & 
aſſures us that they neſtle in India; which 
would prove that like the Storks, they have 
two hatches annually in two oppoſite cli- 
mates. The Cranes lay only two eggs ||; 
and the young ones are ſcarcely reared 
when the ſeaſon of their departure arrives, 
and they muſt employ their newly acquired 
ſtrength in accompanying their parents in 
their rout 5 


and Turner relates that he has very often ſeen their young 
in our marſhes,” Britiſh Zoology. 

. B. The laſt word marſhes is, by a ridiculous miſtake, 
tranſlated zmarches or markets, and M. Buffon immediately 
ſubjoins that „the fleſh of the Crane is delicate, and was 
much eſteemed by the Romans.“ 

Klein. Rzaczynſki. Belon. 

Geograph. Lib. xv. | 

|| Ariſtotle, Hg. Anim. Lib. ix. 18. 

1 Belon. 


The 
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The Crane is caught in its paſſage with 
the nooſe + ; and the Eagle and Falcon a 
alſo flown at it T. In certain diſtricts af 
Poland, the Cranes are ſo numerous that 
the peaſants are obliged to build huts jn 
the midſt of their fields of buck-wheat, tg 
drive them off & In Perſia, where they 
are likewiſe very common ||, it is the pre. 
rogative of the prince to hunt them *. Te 
ſame is the cafe in Japan; and that pri. 
vilege, joined to ſuperſtitious motives, has 
induced the people to treat the Cranes with 


+ Tum gruibus pedicas, & retia ponere cervis, Virgil 
Georg. J. | | | 
t Bernier ſaw in the Mogul's dominions the chaſe of the 
Crane, © This chafe is ſomewhat amuiing ; it is pleaſant 
to ſee them exerting all their force to defend themlelucs in 
the air againſt the birds of prey. They kill theſe fome- 
times, but as they want dexterity in turning themſelves, 
ſeveral good birds will in the 1ſſae prove victorious.“ Hiſt, 
Gen. des Voyages, tom. x p. 102. | 
S Rzaczynſki. | 
Lettres Ediſiantes, febenty- eig ih Collection. P. 3 
* « At early dawn, the king (of Perſia) ſent to inform 
the ambaſſadors, that he would go with a very few at- 
tendants to the chaſe of the Cranes, entreating them not 
to bring their interpreters, that the Cranes might not be 
ſcared by a multitude, nor the plezſure of the ſport dil 
| turbed by noiſe. It began with the day. A covered way 
had been made under ground, at the end of which was the 
plain, where corn had been ſcaitered 3 the Cranes came in 
great numbers, and more than ſour-ſcore were caught. 
The king took ſome feathers to put into his turban, and 
gave two to each of the ambaſſadots, who tuck them inte 
their hats.” Voyage d' Olearius, Paris, 1656, tom. J. p. 300. 
| great 
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cet reſpect +. They have been reared 
and trained in the domeſtic ſtate ; and as 
they naturally ſport in various capers, and 
then walk with oſtentatious gravity , they 
can be inſtructed to perform dances 8. 

We have ſaid, that birds, having a ſofter 
texture of bones than quadrupeds, live pro- 
portionally longer; the Crane affords an 
example Many authors mention its lon- 
gevity : the Crane of the philoſopher Leo- 
nicus Tomeus, in Paulus Jovius, is famous; 
he fed it forty years, and it is ſaid that they 
died together. 

Though: the. Crane is granivorous, as the 
conformation of its ſtomach ſeems to indi- 
| cate, and as it generally arrives after the 
grounds are ſowed to gather the ſeeds which 


+ The wild birds are become ſo familiar in the iſlands of 
Japan, that many ſpecies may even be ranked with the do- 
meltic animals; the principal is the T/ur:, or the Crane, 
Which a ſpecial law has reſerved for the diverſion or uſe of 
the emperor. This bird and the tortoiſc are held to be ani- 
mals of good omen; an opinion founded on the long life 
which is aſcribed to them, and on a thouſand fabulous anec- 
dotes with which their hiſtory is filled. The apartments 
of the emperor, and the walls of the temples are decorated 
with their figures, as for the ſame reaſon we there ſee thoſe 
ofthe fr and of the bamboo. Never do the people call a 
Crane by any other name than O z/uri/ama, that is, My Lord 
Crane.“ Kœmpfer, * Nat, au Japon, tom. 1. P. 113. 

I Klein | 


Pliny, Lib, x. 39, 
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the harrow has not covered ||; yet it p. 
fers infects, worms and ſmall reptiles: as 
for this reaſon, it haunts the fens, Where 
it obtains its chief ſubſiſtence. 

The membrane, which in the Stork con. 
nects the three toes, joins only two in the 
Crane, the middle and outer ones. The 
trachea arteria 1s of a very remarkable ſtruc. 
ture; for, perforating the fernum, it def. 
cends to a conſiderable depth, and, after 
making ſeveral twiſtings, it returns by the 
ſame aperture, and paſſes to the lungs, 

To the circumvolutions of that organ and 
to the echo which they produce, we muſt | 
| attribute the ſtrong voice of this bird“, 

5 The ſtomach is muſcular, and there is a 
double cæcum ; and in this reſpect the Crane | 
| differs in its internal ſtructure from the He- 
1 rons, which have only one cæcum. It is di- 
| tinguiſhed externally by its magnitude, by | 
[ its ſhort bill, by its fuller habit, and by the 
. colour of its plumage. Its wings are ven 
large, and furniſhed with ſtrong muſcles , 
and contain twenty-four qui:ls. wa 
| e 


Aldrovandus conjectures that che Greek name of the 
1 Crane, 7e, 18 compounded of yn, the earth and «evi, 0 | 
a fear ; becauſe it gathers ſeeds on the ground. 

| * Belon, Nat. des Oiſeaux, p. 187. — Duverney, Hif 
ge l Acad des Scien. Ann. 1666. "1686. tome. ii. p 6. 


+ Willughby. | | 
i | The prodigious force of muſcles requiſite to urge ſuch | 
} a diſtant flight, had probably given riſe to the prejudice 


which 
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The Crane has an erect gait, and a ſlen- 
der figure; the whole field of its plumage 
s of a fine waved light aſh-colour, except 
the tips of the wings and the covering of 
the head ; the great quills of the wing are 
black; thoſe next the body extend beyond 
the tail ; the middle and great coverts are 
of a pretty light aſh-colour on the outſide, 
and black on the inſide, as well as at the 
point; from under the laſt and neareſt the 
body, rife broad unwebbed feathers, which 
ſwell into a tuft, and fall back gracefully, 
and by their flexibility, their poſition, and 
their texture, reſemble the plumes of the 
W Oſtrich; the bill meaſures four inches 
from the tip to the corners; it is ſtraight, 
pointed, compreſſed at the ſides 8; its 
colour is of a greeniſh black which whitens 
at the tip: the tongue is broad and ſhort, 
hard and horny at the end: before the eyes, 
and on the front and the ſkull, there are 
black hairs ſo thinly ſcattered that thoſe 
parts appear almoſt bare : that ſkin is red 
n the living animal; a difference which 
belon marks between the male and female, 


wich prevailed in the time of Pliny, that a perſon could 
ſupport any fatigue, who wore a Crane's finew. Lib. 
AXV111, 87. | 8 | 1 5 NOR 

it has given name to the plant Geranium or Crane's-bill, 
mich, in all its ſpecies, bears this character of fructifi- 
Cation, | | 


VOL, VII, * 1 N 
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in which it is not red: ſome feather of; 
very deep aſh colour cover the back of th; 
bead, and extend a little on the neck: the 
temples are white, and this colour deſcend 
three or four inches from the top of the! 
neck: the cheeks, from the bill and heloy 
the eyes, and alſo the throat and a part of 
the foreſide of the neck, are of a blackiſh 
aſh-colour. 
White Cranes ſometimes occur; Longo- 
lius and others ſay that they have ſeen them, 
Theſe are only varieties of the ſpecies 
| which admits alſo of very conſiderable dif. 
| 


ferences in regard to bulk, Briſſon ſtates] 
the length of his Crane, from the point of 
the bill to the end of the tail, to be three 
feet and an inch, and meaſured to the toes, 
three feet nine inches: he deſcribes there- 
fore a very ſmall bird. Willughby makes} 
his to be five Engliſh: feet, and ſays that 
it weighs ten pounds; in which, Ornitho- 
logiſts agree with him. In the King's cabi- 
net, there is a Crane, reckoned indeed! 
among the largeſt, which is four feet two 


| Rzaczyniki appears to admit two families of Cranes 3 | 

to the imaller one he attributes ſome particular properties 
which do not ſeem however to conſtitute a different ſpecies; 
the leſler Cranes bear creſts hoary behind the ears, but 
blackiſn under the throat. The ſmall breed occurs in Yol-1 
 hHinija and in the Ukraine; the large one in Cojavia, and} 
both together in Podolia, 


inches 
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inches in perpendicular height, and if ſpread 
out, would meaſure more than five feet 
between the tip of the bill and the toes; 
the naked part of the thighs is four inches, 
the legs are black, and only ten inches and 

a halt. x 

Conſidering its force of wing and 

| migratory inſtinct, we cannot be av 
that the Crane ſhould viſit every climate. 
vet we ſuſpect that it never advances fur- 
| ther South than the tropic: all the coun- 
tries where the ancients placed the winter 
reſidence of the Crane, Lybia, the regions 
ſituate at the origin of the Nile, of the 
Indus, and of the Ganges, are within this 
limit, which alſo bounded the Geography 
of antiquity. The Cranes, natives of the 
| North, ſeek only a moderate degree of tem- 
perature, and not the ſcorching heats of the 
Torrid Zone, The fens which invite them 
never occur in the midſt of arid plains and 
burning ſands ; and if a few tribes follow- 
ing gradually the chain of mountains, where 
the heats are mitigated, at laſt paſs the 
| equator and advance into the South, they 
become loſt in thoſe countries, diſmeme- 
beced from the reſt of the ſpecies, and never 
Jin in the migrations to the North. Such 
in particular are the Cranes which, Kol- 
ben ſays, are numerous at the Cape of 
U 2 Good 
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Good Hope; and exactly the farfie yy 
thoſe of Europe; a fact which we ſhowy 
ſcarce have admitted on the ſingle test. 
mony of that traveller, had not other 
found Cranes in almoſt as high Southem 
Jatitudes, as in New Holland * and in the 
Philippines where there are two ſpecies 4 
The Eaſt India Crane ſuch as the modern 
have obſerved it, ſeems not to differ in ſhe. 
cies from the European; it is ſmaller, it 
bill rather longer, the ſkin on the top of 
its head, red and hard, and extending to 
the bill; in other reſpects, it is exact 
like the ordinary one, and its plumage i 
of the ſame aſh-gray. This is the deſcrip- 
tion which Willughby gives of one which 
he ſaw alive in St. James's Park. Edwards 
defcribes another Crane brought from In- 
dia 4. It was, he tells us, a large fine 
bird, ſtronger than ordinary, and its ex. 
tended height near ſix feet. It was fed 
with barley and other grain; it laid hold 
of its food with the point of its bill 
and giving its head a quick toſs backwards, 
it threw it into the throat; a red naked 
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Captain Cook's firſt Voyage: 
+ Camel, No. 285, Philoſophical Tranſactious. 
J Ardea- Antigone. Linn. and Gmel. 
> Grus Orientalis Indica. Bri. 
The Greater Indian Crane, Edw. 
The Indian Crane. Lath. | 
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kin with a few black hairs covered the 
head and the top of the neck ; all the plu- 
mage was of a blackiſh aſh- colour, only ra- 
ther lighter on the neck ; the thighs and legs 
were reddiſh. + In all thele features, no very 
preciſe ſpecific difference can be traced; yet 
Edwards reckons his Greater Indian Crane 
as quite a diſtinct bird from that of Wil- 
lughby, and what moſt of all induces him 
W to entertain the opinion is the great dif- 
| ference of ſize: and we might agree with 
him, did not the European Cranes vary 
widely in that reſpetF. This Crane is 
probably the ſame with that which inha- 
bits the Eaſt of Aſia oppoſite to Japan ||, 
| and which migrates in winter into Judea, 
and even deſcends into China, where theſe 
birds are numerous “. 
Flt ſeems impoſſible to draw any certain concluſion from 
| the following paſſage of Marco Polo. Near the coaſts of 
the Cianiganians are five ſorts of Cranes: ſome have black 
wings like Ravens ; others are very white with golden 
ſpangles on their plumage, as in Peacocks tails ; others are 
like ours, and others ſtill are ſmaller, but have their feathers 
very long and beautiful intermingled with red and black 
colour; thoſe of the fifth kind are gray, having red and 
| black eyes, and theſe are very large.” 


The Cranes are ſeen in Siberia among the jakutes. 
Innumerable locks appear in the plain of Mangaſea, on the 
jeniſca. Grmel, 5 = 

The Cranes are very numerous in China; this bird 
accommodates itſelf to all climates. It is eaſily tamed, and 
even learns to dance. Its fleſh is reckoned very good food.“ 
tft Cen. des Voyages, tom. vi. p. 487. | I 
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To the ſame ſpecies we muſt refer thy 
Japan Crane ſeen at Rome, which Ala, 
vandus has figured and deſcribed. «1, 
was equal in bulk to our Crane, the top 
of its head was of a bright red, ſtrewel 
with white ſpots, and the colour of its ply. 
mage bordered on white.” Kœ mpfer ſpeaks 
likewiſe of a White Crane at Japan; by: 
as he makes no other diſtinction betuten 
it and the gray one, which he mentions 
in the ſame place |, there 1s every proba. 


bility that it was only the variety obſervd 
in Europe, [A] 


+ Grus Japonenis Alia. Aldrov. Johnſt. Charlton, and 
Klein. | | - 

Grus Japonenſis. Brif. 

1 © There are two ſorts of Cranes in Japan, the one iy 
white as alabaſter, the other gray or aſh-coloured.” Nat, | 
Hit. du Japan, tom 1. p. 112. 
A] Specific character of the Common Gini, Artea- | 
Grus : Its head is naked and papillous ; ; the tuft and the | 
quills of the wing, black; its body cinereous; its inwok 
tail quills, unwebbed,” It breeds in fens, and Jays two 
bluiſh eggs. It reſts on one foot. Linnæus aſſerts, that 
5 in its pallage, it flies at the ge of three miles, 


The COLLARED CRANE: 


Ardea-Antigone. Var. Gmel. 


* 1 1 s Crane ſeems to differ ſo much 

from the common ſpecies that it could 
| not be claſſed with it by the ſame analo- 
gies as the preceding varieties. Beſides that 
it is much ſmaller than the ordinary Crane, 
its head proportionably thicker, and its bill 
W larger and ſtronger ; it has the top of its 
neck decorated by a fine red collar, with 
a broad white belt under it, and all the 
head naked, and of an uniform reddiſh gray, 
without thoſe ſtreaks of white and black, 
which encircle the head of the common 
Crane: the tuft of the tail alſo is of the 
fame bluiſh gray | with the reſt of the body, 


— — — CCR —— — 


CRANES of the New Continent 


The WHITE CRANE 


 Ardea Americana. 


The Hooping Crane. Cateſby. Edw. Penn. and Lat, 


1 T is extremely probable that the Cranes | 
have migrated from the one continent 
into the other, ſince they haunt the North. 
ern parts of Europe and of Aſa. Accord. 
ingly, we find in America a White Crane, 
and one or two kinds of Gray or Brown 
Cranes. But the White Crane, which in 
our Continent is only an accidental variety, 
appcars to have formed in the other a per- 
manent race, diſcriminated by ſtrong and 
decided characters; ſo that we may con- 
ceive it as anciently ſeparated from the 
common ſpecies, and long modified by the 
influence of climate. It is as tall as our 
largeſt Cranes, but of a ſtronger and 5 
make, its bill longer, its head bigger; its 
neck and legs not ſo ſlender: all the 5 
mage is white, except the great quills of 
the wings, which are black, and the head, 
which 
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which is brown; the crown is callous and 
covered with black hairs, ftraggling and 
delicate, under which the reddiſh ſkin ap- 
| pears naked ; A ſimilar ſkin covers 'the 
| cheeks : the tuft of looſe feathers in the 
| tail is flat and pendant: the bill is fur- 
rowed above, and indented at the edges 


| an entire {kin given him by an Indian, who 
numbers, the lower parts of the rivers 


and return to the mountains in ſummer, 
“This fact, ſays Cateſby, has been ſince 
confirmed by a white, who informed me 
that theſe Cranes are very noiſy, and are 
ſcen in the Savannas at the mouth of the 
Altamaha, and other rivers near St. Auguſ- 
tine in Florida, and alſo in Carolina; but 
that they are never found further North.” 
Yet it is certain that they advance into 


Cranes are found in Virginia *, * in Canada , 


De La. p. 83. The firſt voyagers to America ſpeak 
3 of Cranes Which they i, ſaw: Peter Martyr ſays, that, in the 
Savannas of Cuba, the Spaniards met with flocks of Cranes 
twice as large as ours. 
P We have (in Canada) Cranes of two colours; ſome 
are entirely white, others of a gray gridelin : they all 


3m, jii. 5. 1355 


near the tip; it is brown, and ſix inches 
long. Cateſby has deſcribed this bird from 


| told him that theſe birds frequent, in great | 


near the ſea in the beginning of ſpring, 


the higher latitudes : for the ſame White 


make excellent ſoup.” Charlevoix, Hiſt, de la Now, France 


and 7 


— 
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and even in Hudſon's Bay, as Edward 
remarks, [A] 


ricaua: *©* Its top, its nape, and its temples, are naked and 


— 


— 


| pur kingdom. Vol. i. f. 442. 


LA] Specific character of the Hooping Crane, Ardia Ji. 


papillous; its front, its nape, and its primary wing quill; 
are black; its body is white.” The extreme length is fve 
feet ſeven inches. We ſhall extract the tollowing paſlge 
relating to theſe birds, from Mr. Pennant's Arctic Zoolopn y, 
„They make a remarkable hooping noiſe : this male; fe 
imagine theſe to have been the birds, whoſe clawor Captain 
Philip Amidas (the firit Engliſuman who ever let foot on 
North America) fo graphically deſcribes, on his landing on 
the iſle of Wokokou, off the coaſt of North Carolina © When, 
jays he, ſuch a flock of Cranes (the moſt part white) aroſe 
under vs with Tuch a cry, redoubled by many echoes, as if 
an army of men had ſhouted together.” This was in the 
month of July; ; which proves, that in thoſe early days this 
ſpecies bred in the then deſert parts of the ſouthern pro- 
vinces, till driven away by population, as was the caſe with 
the common Crane in England; which abounded in our 
undrained fens, till cultivation forced them entirely to quit 
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The BROWN CRANE, 


A. dea Canadenf s. Linn. and mel 
Crus Freti Hudſonis, Briſſ. 
The Brown and Afh-coloured Crane, Ed w. 


T is about a third ſmaller than the pre- 


| ®* ceding : the great quills of its wings are 
black; their coverts, and the ſcapular feathers 
| reaching to the neck, are ruſty brown, and 
ſo are the large flowing feathers diſpoſed 


near the body : the reſt of the plumage is 
cinereous : the red ſkin of the head co- 
vers only the front and the crown, Theſe 


differences and that of the fize, which 
in this family of birds varies much, are 


not perhaps ſufficient to ſeparate this ſpe- 


cies, from that of our Crane, they are 
at leaſt two kindred ſpecies, eſpecially, 


as their habits and climates are ſimilar; 


tor they uſually advance into the North, 
as far even as Hudſon's Bay, where they 


breed, but, on the approach of winter, 
again return towards the South, holding 
their courſe, it would appear, through 
the country of the Illinois“, and of 


2 0 Among the Illinois there are many Cranes. Lettres 
Edifantes, eleventh collection, p. 310. 


the 
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North to South, and this 1s probably why 


they retired from the ſea to the moun. 
tains. [A] 


300 BROWN CRANE. 
the Hurons +, and puſhing onward t 
Mexico , or even further. Theſe American 
Cranes have the ſame inftinct therefore 3 
thoſe of Europe; they travel alſo from 


the Indian meant, who told Cateſby, thy 


+ © In the ſeaſon the fields (of the Hurons) are all covered 
with Cranes, or tochingo, which repair to feed on their corp 
when planted, or when near ripe. They kill theſe Cranes 
with their arrows, but not often, becauſe if this large bird 
has not its wings broken, or is not ſhot dead, it eafily bear; 
away the arrow in its wound, which in time heals up; 22 
our Canadian miſſionaries have experienced, a Crane bein 
taken at Quebec which had been ſtruck with a Huron' E 
arrow, three hundred leagues diſtant; the wound on th: 
rump was healed, .and the end of the arrow, with its flint, 
was ineloſed. They are caught ſometimes with ginz.” 
Voyage au pays des Hurons, par le P. WEIS Theodat, Pari, 
1652. P. 302, 303. 

It is eaſy to recogniſe this Crane in the Tequileyet of 
Fernandez. © To the Crane a ſpecies may be referred, 
which is of the ſame ſize, and has fimilar habits and inſtints; ? 
it is called Toguilcoyoil, in imitation of its cry: its whole 
body is brown mixed with black and cinereous ; its head is 
decorated above with a ſcarlet ſpot, &c. Avi, Nov. Hiſp, 
cap. Cxlviii. p. 44. This North American Crane, which 
migrates from the regions of the South, Briſſon has made 
his eighth ſpecies under the name of Mexican Crane, and 


which Willughby, Klein, and Ray, have termed the Griy 
Indica. 


[A] Specific character of the Brown Crane, 3 Cana- 
enfin: Its forehead is naked and papillous, its body cine» |} 
reous, its wings externally brick. coloured.“ This ſpecies 

advances from Mexico, to the northern parts of the conti- 

nent, early in the ſpring. It appears in Hudſon's Bay 


about the month of May, frequents the lakes and pools, 
and retires again in autumn. 
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foreign Birds which are related to 
the CRANE. 


The NUMIDIAN CRANE. 


La Demoifelle de Numidie. Buff. 
Ardea- Virgo. Linn. and Gmel. 
| Grus Numidica. Brill. and Klein. 
The Dancing Bird, Pocock. 


Tu r Demoiſelle of Numidia has all the 
* proportions and the ſhape of the Crane, 
only on a ſmaller ſcale ; its port, its garb, 


are the ſame ; and the ſame diſtribution of 


colours on the plumage, only the gray is 


purer, and more pearled. Two white tufts 
| of unwebbed and hairy feathers, falling 
on each fide of the head, form a ſort of 
head-dreſs ; long, ſoft and filky hairs of 


the fineſt black lie on the crown of the 


head; ſimilar feathers deſcend from the 
fore part of the neck, and hang gracefully 
below it; between the black quills of the 
wings, appear bending tufts, which are 
long and pendant, This beautiful bird has 
received the name of Demoiſelle, or Miſs, 
On 
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32 NU MID IAN CR AN F. 
on account of its elegant form, its nch 
garb, and its affected airs: it makes pe. 
peated reverences; it walks with a ſprightl 
oſtentation, and it often leaps and ſpring 

from gaiety, as if it meant to dance, 

This bent, which, in a certain degree, | 
was remarked in the Crane, is ſo ſtriking % | 
this Numidian bird, that for more than 
two thouſand years, during which it has 
been known, authors have conſtantly de, 
nominated it from its mimic geſtures, Arif. 
totle calls it the actor or comedian *; Pliny, 
the dancer or vaulter + ; and Plutarch men. 
tions its frolics and its addreſs T. It ap. 
pears even to imitate the actions which it 
beholds: Xenophon, in Athenzus, ſeems 
perſuaded of this; © for, ſays he, the fowl. | 
ers rub their eyes before it with water 
which they pour into baſons, and. then 
filling theſe up with bird lime they retire, | 
and the bird copying their example rubs its 
eyes and feet,” Accordingly Athenzus 
terms it The Imitator of Man F. The Danc- } 
ing Bird of Numidia ſeems alſo to have 
copied our vanity ; it loves to be ſeen, and 
to exhibit itſelf, it ſeems even to preter | 


| 


* Hiſt, Anim. Lib. viii. 12. 
Ii. x. 23. 

t De Solert. Animal. 

& Arbe nt. 


NUMID IAN CRANE. zez 


ow to its food, and follows after a per- 
ſon to ſollicit as it were another look. 
Theſe are the remarks of the academi- 


eians on the Numidian Cranes, of Wwhich 


they had ſeveral in the Menagerie at Ver- 
| (ailles, They compared their ſteps, their 
poſtures and their geſtures to Gup/ey 
dances 3 and Ariſtotle ſeems to allude to 
their manner of jumping and vaulting, 
when he ſays that they are caught when they 
lance oppoſite one another, 

Though this bird was famous among the 
| ancients, it was little known, and ſeldom 
ſeen in Greece or Italy; and confined to 
its own climate, it enjoyed a ſort of fabu- 
lous celebrity. Pliny after terming it in 
one place the pantomime, joins it in another 


pallage with || the Syrens, the Griffins, and 


the Pegaſuſes. It was late before the mo- 
derns were acquainted with it; they con- 
founded it with the Scaps and Otus of the 
Greeks and Alo of the Latins, on account 


of the odd geſtures of that Owl, whoſe 
ears were juppoſed to be repreſented by the 


long delicate filaments that hang from each 


file of the head of the N umidian Dancing 
rd, 


he fix Deni fle which were kept ſome 
tine in the nnen, came from Nu- 


f Lib, x. 49. 


midia 


— — 


which died laſt, at the age of twenty- -four, 
was hatched in it 4. 


tails of _-— internal ſtrufture of the ſx | 


ſubſtance, was inſerted, by a double cir. 
in the top of the ſternum ; below the tra- 
the ſhape of a /arynx, parted internally into 


in ſome other birds; the cerebrum and cere- 


304 NUMIDIAN CRANE, 
midia. We can find nothing more Preciſe 
in naturaliſts with regard to the countriz 
which it inhabits “. Travellers have met 
with it in Guinea , and it appears to be 
a native of the tropical parts of Afric 
Yet it would not be impoſſible to reconcile 
it to our climate, to naturalize it in our 
court-yards, and even to perpetuate the 
breed. The Numidian Cranes of the Roya! 
menagerie have propagated, and the one | 


The academicians give very minute de. 


birds which they diſſected; the 7rachea arte- 
ria, which was of a hard and almoſt bony 


cumvolution, into a deep groove formed | 
chea, they perceived a bony knot, that had 
two by a little tongue, as in the gooſe and 


bellum together weighed only a dram and 
a half; the tongue was fleſhy above and 


* The Demoiſelle of Numidia. Edw. 

+ Hitt. Gen. des Voyages, tom. iii p. 307. = 

t This fact was communicated to us by order of the Ma- 
ſhal duke de Mouchy, governor of. Verſailles and of the YF 


E ng's menagerie. 


cartilaginous 


NU MI DAN CRANE, 305 
eartilaginous below; the gizzard was ſimi- 
ar to that of a hen, and like all the 


gran1yorous birds, it contained bits of gra- 


| Virgo: © Its eye-brows are white, with tufts behind ſtreteh- 
ing far back.“ 


VOL, vil. x 


a] Specific character of the Numidian Crane, Ardea 
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The ROYAL BIRD 


Ardea Pa vonina. Linn. and Gmel. 
Grus Balearica. Aldrov. Will, Johnſt. &. 


Grus Japonica Fuſca. Petiv. 
Pawo Marinus. Cluſius. 


The Balearic Crane. Sloane and Will. 
The Crowned African Crane, Edw. 
The Crowned Heron.  Lath: | 


4 5 s bird owes its appeliition of rojal * | 

to a ſort of crown, which a bunch of 
feathers, or rather of ſpreading briſtles, 
forms upon its head. It has a noble port, 
and, when it ſtands ere&, it is four feet 
high. Fine feathers of a leaden-black, with| 
bluiſh reflections, hang along its neck, and 
are diſplayed on its ſhoulders and its back: 
the firſt quills of the wing are black, the 
reſt of a brown rufous, and their coverts, 
which are broken into threads, divide the 
dark ground of the mantle by two large 
white ſpots; a broad membranous fein, 
which is of a fine white on the temple, and] 
of a bright carnation on the check, covers 


.. The Dutch, who trade on the coaſts of ay call i 1 
n oget, or Cronn- Bird. | 
the 
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ROYAL BIRD. 300 


the face, and deſcends under the bill +; a 
cap of black down, delicate and cloſe as 
velvet, decorates the front, and its beauti- 
| ful creſt is thick, wide ſpread, and com- 
poſed of buſhy ſprigs of a pink colour, 
lat, and wreathed into a ſpiral ; each ſprig 
is beſet lengthwiſe with minute filaments, 
pointed with black, and terminated by a 
{mall pencil of the ſame colour; the iris is 
pure white; the bill black, as well as the 
thighs and the legs, which are (till taller than 
thoſe of the Cranes, which this bird re- 
ſembles much in. its conformation, It dif- 
fers from them, however, in ſeveral im- 
portant characters; it is a native of the 
hot climates, the Cranes draw their origin 
| from the cold countries; they have a duſky 
plumage, while the Royal Bird is decorated 
with the garb of the South, of that burn- 
ing zone, where every thing is more. bril- 
hant, but more fantaſtic ; more animated, 
bat leſs gracefal than in the temen 
chmates. 


+ Of the two figures which Edwards has given for the 
male and female, the one has only an earlet behind the 
te, and the other the two pendants under the throat. 
This character ſeems to vary; it occurs not in the deſcrip- 
tion of Cluſius, in other reſpects exact; and probably it 
depends rather on age than on ſex, ſince the academicians 
did not find it in one of the ſubjects which voy 2 
dean both were females. 


DE They 
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They inhabit Africa, eſpecially Gambrg, 
the Gold Coaſt, Juida, || Fida, and Cape 
Verd. Travellers relate, that they are fre. 
quently ſeen by the large rivers ; they feeq | 
on ſmall fiſh, and alſo ſearch in the field 
for herbs and ſeeds ; they run very ſwiftly, 
ſpreading their wings, and catching the 
wind: at other times their pace is flow, 
with meaſured ſteps. 
This Royal Bird is gentle and pacific; 
its defence is its ſtature, and the rapidity 
with which it runs or flies. It is leſs afraid | 
of man than of its other enemies; and 
1 | ſeems to approach with chearfulneſs and 
i confidence. We are aſſured, that at Cape 
| Verd this bird is half domeſtic, and that 
it comes into the court-yards to eat grain 
1 with the pintadoes and other fowls. It 
perches in open air to ſleep, like the pea- | 
cock, whole cry it is ſaid to imitate; and, as 
it alſo bears a reſemblance by the tuft on its 


.. Gen. des Voyages, tom. iv, p. 355. It appears that 
the Europeans on theſe coaſts have given the ſanie name of 
Royal Bird to a quite different ſpecies. * Smith diſtin- 
guithes two kinds of Crown- Birds; the firſt has its head | 
and neck green, its body of a fine purple, its wings and } 

tail red, and its tuft black; it is nearly as large as the | 
great parrots. The other kind (and this is the true Royal 
Bird) is of the ſhape of a Heron, and is not leſs than three Þ 
feet high; it feeds on fiſh; its colour is a mixture of blue 
and black, and the tuft, with which it is crowned, re- 
ſembles more hogs' brittles than feathers,” Id. p. he: 1 : 
cad, 


* 
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head, it has been termed by ſome naturaliſts 
the Sea Peacock Þ ; others have called it the 
Hort- tailed Peacock &, and others have aſ- 
ſerted that it is the ſame with the Balearian 
Crane (Grus Balearica) of the ancients, 
but which is not at all proved © ; for Pliny, 
the only one who has mentioned the Bale- 
arian Crane, does not ſufficiently charac- 
terize it; both the Woodpecker (ſays he) and 
| the Balearian Crane wear a tuft * ; but no 
| two things are leſs ſimilar than the ſmall 
creſt of the Woodpecker, and the crown 
of the Royal Bird, which beſides has ſeveral 
remarkable properties that Pliny might 
have pitched on. If, however, it was for- 
merly brought to Rome from the . : 
lands, where it is no longer found, 
would corroborate my poſition, that 5 
mals are making a gradual progreſs from 
the North to the South. 

We received this bird from Guinea, and. 
kept it ſome time in a garden, It pecked 
the herbs, particularly the core of lettuce 
and ſuccory. But the food which agrees 
beſt with it, is rice, either dry, or ſlightly 


t Clufius. Exotic. Lib. . 2. 

Johnſton, Barrere, Linnæus. 

See Memoires pour ſervir a 'Hiſtoire des Animaux, 
tom 111, 2. . 

* Cirros pico martio et Grui Balearice, Lib. xi. 37. 


* 3 boiled 5 
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boiled, previoully ſoaked 1n water, or a | 
leaſt waſhed and well picked; for it rejects 
what is of a bad quality, or ſoiled with 
duſt. It ſeems allo to eat inſects, and par. 
ticularly earth-worms ; and we have e ſeen | 
it among new-turned mould, gathering 
worms, and catching ſmall inſects on the 
leaves. It is fond of bathing, and ovght 
to have a ſhallow tray; in which the water 
ſhould be renewed from time to time, As | 

a regale, we may throw into the tray a 
few ſmall living fiſh, which it eats with |} 
avidity, | but rejects thoſe that are dead lis 
cry reſembles much that of the Crane, and | 
18 clangorous, like the ſound of a trumpet or | 
horn: it is repeated at ſhort intervals when | 
the bird wants food, or when it ſeeks a place ö 
of lodgment for the even! ing . This cry is alſo 
the expreſſion of inquietude and wearineſs ; | 
for it tires if left too long by itſelf. It is gad F 

[i of a viſit, and if the company (after ſatisty- | 
MT ing their curioſity,) retire without taking | 
| farther notice, it follows or walks by their | 
fide, and thus makes ſeveral turns: and if it 
18 then amuſed and detained by any novelty, f 
it haſtens to rejoin them. When it is ina 
quieſcent poſture, it reſts on one leg, is | 
large neck 1 is ey back like the lock of 
a muſket, and its s body, ſhrunk and | 


+ This bird has ſtill cacti voice, or rather an inward 
; elncking, like that of a ting hen, but harſher. 5 
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3s it were tottering on its tall limbs, 
bears horizontally. But if it is alarmed 
or diſturbed, it extends its neck, raiſes its 
head, and aſſumes a ſtately air, ſtriving by 
the boldneſs of its attitude, as it were, to 
ſtrike awe: its whole body is then almoſt 
erect; it advances gravely, and with mea- 
ſured ſteps; and the dignity of its demeanor, 
recommended too by thecrownwhichit wears, 
juſtly entitles it to the appellation of royal. 
Its long legs, which aid it much in riſing, 
prove troubleſome when it alights ; and it 
therefore ſpreads its long wings to break 
the fall; but we were obliged to keep them 
ſhort, by repeatedly clipping the feathers, 
to prevent it from flying away, which it 
often attempted to do, It paſſed the whole 
of the winter (1778) at Paris, without 
appearing to ſuffer from the rigours of a 

climate ſo different from its own. It had 
choſen for itſelf a room with a fire to ſhelter 
it during the night, and it repaired every 
evening to the door, ſounding for admiſſion, 
The firſt birds of this kind were brought 
into Europe by the Portugueſe, in the 
fifteenth century, when they diſcovered the 
Gold Coaſt in Africa . Aldrovandus cele- 


1 „lt ſeems that theſe birds are much prized in Europe, 
lince ſome gentlemen continually aſk us to ſend ſome.” 


Veyage de Guinte, par Guill, Boſman. Utrecht, 1705, 
Lettre AP. | h 
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brates their beauty f; but Belon ſeems not 
to have known them, and he is miſtaken 
in aſſerting that the Balearian Crane of tj | 
- ancients was the Night Heron T. Some 
authors have named them Japan Cranes d, 
- which ſeems to imply that they are found | 
in that iſland, and that the ſpecies extends 
over the whole zone in Africa and Aſia... | 
The famous Royal Bird, or Fum-hoan of | 
the Chineſe, of which ſo many marvelloy; | 


ſtories are told, collected by the credulous | pt 
Kircher ©, is only a creature of the imai. h. 
nation, like the dragon, which they paint . 
along with it on their muſlins and porcelan, WW a 
| " 

ſl Az Vis ile jucundiſſim: ma. 

t © We alſo ſaw at Aleppo a bird lei a Crane, | N 
but ſmaller, having its eyes edged with red, the te 
tail of the Heron, and a weaker voice than the | t| 
Crane's. We believe it to be what the ancients called the 
' Balzarian Crane. ObjJervations de Belon, p. 159. What | V 

leads us to think that this account refers not to the Royal f 
Bird, is, that Belon makes no mention of the crown, a 
character ſo diſtinct and ftriking, that It could not have : 
eſcaped this excellent obſerver. - 1 

5 Charleton and Petiver. N 


1 ber la Chine illuſres Lind, 1670, ls. 
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Palamedea Criſtiata. Linn. and Gmel. 
Cariama. Marcg. Piſo. Ray. Will. and Briſſ. 
The Creſted Screamer, Lath. 


W E have ſeen that nature, moving with 
an uniform pace, connects all her 
productions by ſucceſſive gradations. She 
has by her tranſition: filled up the inter- 
vals where we would place our diviſions, 
and paule in the wide ſurvey. No void ap- 
pears in the vaſt concatenation of the uni- 
verſe, and the moſt diſtant parts are linked 
together. Our ſyſtems prove inconſiſtent, 
theretore, when they attempt to aſſign limits 
which no where exiſt: nay, productions that 
ſtand moſt detached in our methods, are 
really connected with others by the greateſt 
number of relations. Such are the Ca-. 
riama, the Secretary, and the Kamichy, 
The two firſt are akin to the birds of prey ; 
the laſt is, on the contrary, related to the 
gallinaceous tribe; but all the three reſem-. 
ble moſt, in their inſtincte and habits, the 
marſh birds. 1 
The Cariama is a beautiful bird, which 
ſequents fens, where it feeds like the He- 
ron, 
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ron, but is larger *; it has long legs and ! 
the lower part of its thigh | is naked as in the 


 Marſh-birds; and its bill is ſhort and 


hooked, as in the birds of prey, 
Its neck is high, and its head lofty ; under 


the root of the bill, which is yellowiſh, 


there 1s a tuft- ſhaped feather ; its whole 
plumage is like that of the Falcon, gray 
waved with brown ; 1ts eyes are brilliant 


and gold-coloured, and! its eye-lids furniſhed 


with long black hairs ; its legs are yellow. 
iſh, and of the toes, which are all con- 
nected at their origin by a portion of a 
membrane, the — 845 is longer than the 
two ſide ones, of which the inner is the 
ſhorteſt ; the nails are ſhort and rounded +; 
the hind toe is placed ſo high, that it will 
not reach the ground; and the heel is 
thick and round, like that of the Oſtrich, 
The cry of this bird reſembles that of a 
Turkey-cock ; this is loud, and betrays it 
to the fowlers, who prize it on account of 
its tender and delicate fleſh, If we may 
credit Piſo, moſt of the birds which haunt. | 


* Egregia avis Hylweſtris cariama ex aquaticorum generts 
udeff iſque locis ob predam delectatur more ardearum, quas mole 


corpor is longe ſuperat. Piſon. Hit. Nat, & Medic, Ind. 


P. 81. 
+ Ungues breviuſculi, lunati. Ibid. 


the 
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the marſhes in theſe hot parts of America 
are not inferior in the quality of their fleſh, 
to thoſe which inhabit the mountains . 
He ſays alſo that the ſettlers have begun to 
domeſticate the Cariama, It appears, there- 
fore, that the Cariama, which occurs only 
in America, is both with regard to its ſtruc- 
ture and its diſpoſitions, the repreſenta- 
tive of the Secretary of the Old Continent, 
which we now proceed to deſcribe. [A} 


I Manſuefacta, e@que ac Hlveßtris, Qatur & coguitur. Idem, 


[A] Specific character of the Palamedea Criftata : It is 
unarmed, its front creſted,” 


I 016 4-/ 


The 8 E C R E T A RV, 
Or the MESSENGER. 


Falco Serpentarius. Gmel. and Miller. 
Sagittarius Volmaer. 
Vultur Serpentarius. | Lath. Ind. 
The Secretary Vulture. Lath. Syſt. 


His bird, alike conſpicuous by its mag- 
nitude and by its figure, is not only |} 

of a new ſpecies, but of a diſtin and de- 
tatched family; ſo that it eludes and con- 
founds all our artificial claſſifications. While 


its long legs ſeem to ſhew that it is deſtined 


to haunt the fens, its hooked bill declares 
its affinity to the birds of prey. It has, 
ſo to ſpeak, the head of an Eagle joined 


to the body of a Stork or Crane, To what 


claſs then can we refer it ? So free and unre- 
ſtrained is nature, and ſo rich and fo vaſt 

the range of her productions! Y 
The Secretary is as tall as a large Turkey 
Cock; its colours on the head, the neck, 
the back, and the coverts of the wings, 
are of a browner gray than that of the 
Crane, and become lighter on the fore part 
of the body ; the quills of the wings and 
of the tail, are ſtained with black, and the 
thighs 
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thighs with black waved with gray; a bundle 
of long feathers, or rather of ſtiff black 
quills, hangs behind the neck; moſt of 
theſe feathers are ſix inches in length, ſome 
are ſhorter, and a few are gray; all of them 


are narrow near the baſe, more fully web- 


pe towards the tip, and inſerted on the 
top of the neck. The ſubject which we 


deſcribe was three feet fix inches high, the 


tarſus alone near a foot; a little above the 
knee, there were no feathers 3 the toes were 


thick and ſhort armed with hooked nails; 
the mid- one is almoſt twice as long as the 
lateral ones, which are connected by a 


membrane near half their length, and the 
hind toe is very ſtrong: the neck is thick, 


the bill is ſtrong and cleft beyond the eyes; 


the upper part of the bill is equally and 


boldly hooked, nearly as in the Eagle, and 
it is pointed and ſharp; the eyes are placed 8 
in a ſort of naked ſkin, of an orange 
colour, which extends beyond the outer 


corner of the eye, and takes its origin at 
the root of the bill: there is beſides a ſingu- 


lar character, which ill more ſhows the 


double nature of this bird; it is an eye- 
brow formed of one row of black hairs, 
from ſix to ten lines in length *; this fea- 


This eye- brow is fifteen or ſixtcen lines long, the laſhes 
dre ran £d very clote, widening at the baſe, ſcooped into 


Channels, concave below, and convex above. 5 


ture, 
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ture, with the tuft of feathers on the toß 
of its neck, its head like that of a bird gf | 
prey, 1ts legs like thoſe of a Shore-bird, form 
altogether an extraordinary ambiguous af. 
ſemblage. 
The habits of this bird are as mixed PP 
its ſtructure. Though it has the weapons 
of the rapacious birds, it is exempt from 
their ferocity ; and it never employs its bill, 
either for defence or for attack. It ſeeks | 
ſafety by flight, and often in the hurry of 
its eſcape, it takes leaps of eight or ten 
feet high. It is gentle and ſprightly, and 
ſoon grows familiar. At the Cape of Good 
Hope it has even been domeſticated, and is 
pretty frequent in the houſes of the colo- 
 niſts : they find it up the country, a few 
leagues from the ſhore; they take it 
young from the neſt, and rear it as much 
for utility as pleaſure, for it deſtroys Rats, 
Lizards, Toads and Serpents, _ 
The Viſcount de Querhoent has commu- 
nicated the following obſervations on this 
bird. When the Secretary,” ſays that ex- 
cellent obſerver, ** lights on a ſerpent, it firſt } 
tires him out, by ſtriking with its wings; 
it then lays hold of him by the tail, lifts 
him up on high, and drops him, which it 
repeats till the ſerpent 1 1s killed. It ſpreads 


its wings, and is thus often ſeen n 
an 


. f © 
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and flying at once. It neſtles in buſhes a 
ftw feet from the ground, and lays two 
eggs, which are white with ruſty ſpots. 
When diſturbed, 1t makes a hollow croak- 
| ing. It is neither dangerous, nor miſchie- 
vous. Its diſpoſition is gentle; and I have 


ſen two birds of this kind live peaceably 
in a court-yard amidſt poultry. They were 


fed with fleſh, and were greedy after guts 


and entrails, which they held under their feet 


while devouring them, as they would have 
done a ſerpent. They ſlept every night 


together, and the head of each was turned 
to the tail of its companion.” 

This bird, though a native of Afics, 
ſeems to accommodate itſelf to an Euro- 


pean climate ; it is kept in ſome of the 


menageries of England and of Holland. 
Voſmaer who fed one in that of the Prince 
of Orange, has made ſome remarks on its 
manner of living.“ It tears and ſwallows 
greedily the fleſh that is offered to it, and 


does not refuſe fiſh, When it prepares itſelf 
to repoſe and ſleep, it reſts with its belly 
and breaſt upon the ground: a cry which it 


rarely utters reſembles that of the Eagle: 


its moſt uſual exerciſe is to walk with long 


ſtep from one ſide to another, and for a 


conſiderable time without halting or ſlackx- 
ening 


rc 
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either for defence or for attack. It ſeeks 
ſafety by flight, and often in the hurry of 


ſoon grows familiar, At the Cape of Good 


pretty frequent in the houſes of the colo- 


bird. When the Secretary,” ſays that ex- 


ture, with the tuft of feathers on the top | 
of its neck, its head like that of a bird of | 
prey, its legs like thoſe of a Shore-bird, form 
altogether an WOOL ambiguous al. 
ſemblage. 

The habits of this bird are as mixed 28 
its ſtructure. Though it has the weapons 
of the rapacious birds, it is exempt from 
their ferocity; and it never employs its bill, 


its eſcape, it takes leaps of eight or ten 
feet high. It is gentle and ſprightly, and 
Hope it has even been domeſticated, and is 


niſts: they find it up the country, a few | 
leagues from the ſhore; they take it 


young from the neſt, and rear it as much f 


for utility as pleaſure, for it deſtroys Rats, 
Lizards, Toads and Serpents. 

The Viſcount de Querhoent has commu- 
nicated the following obſervations on this 


cellent obſerver, © lights on a ſerpent, it firſt 
tires him out, by ſtriking with its wings; 
it then lays hold of him by the tail, lifts 
him up on high, and drops him, which it 
repeats till the ſerpent 1 1s killed. It ſpreads 


its wings, and is thus often ſeen running 
and 


* 
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and flying at once. It neſtles in buſhes a 
ftw feet from the ground, and lays two 
| eggs, which are white with ruſty ſpots, 
oy diſturbed, it makes a hollow croak- 


It is neither dangerous, nor miſchie- 


ſen two birds of this kind live peaceably 


in a court-yard amidſt poultry, They were 
fed with fleſh, and were greedy after guts 
and entrails, which they held under their feet 
while devouring them, as they would have 
done a ſerpent. They ſlept every night 


together, and the head of each was turned | 


to the tail of its companion.” 

This bird, though a native of Africa, 
ſeems to accommodate itſelf to an Euro- 
pean climate; it is kept in ſome of the 
menageries of England and of Holland. 
Voſmaer who fed one in that of the Prince 


of Orange, has made ſome remarks on its 


manner of living. It tears and ſwallows 
greedily the fleſh that is offered to it, and 
does not refuſe fiſh, When it prepares itſelf 
to repoſe and fleep, it reſts with its belly 
and breaſt upon the ground: a cry which it 
rarely utters reſembles that of the Eagle: 


its moſt uſual exerciſe is to walk with long 


freps from one fide to another, and for a 
conſiderable time without halting or flack- 


ening. 


from its fright, it appears familiar, and 


occaſions, or when it eagerly gathers ſome 


tention, they could never detect it drinking; 


becauſe it often amuſes itſelf by taking a ſtraw in its bill or 
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ening its pace : it is of a cheerful, quiet 
and timid diſpoſition. If a perſon ap- 
proaches while it runs hither and thither 
with a ſupercilious air, it makes a conti. 
nual cracking; but after it has recovered 1 


even prying. When the painter was em. 
ployed in defigning it, the bird drew near 
him, looked attentively upon his paper, 
ſtretched out its neck, and erected the fea- 
thers of its head, as if 1t admired its figure, 
It often came, with its wings raiſed and its 
head projected, to obſerve curiouſly what 
was doing. It thus approached me two 
or three times, when | was fitting at a table 
in its hut, in order to deſcribe it. On ſuch 


ſcraps, and in general when it is moved 
by curioſity or deſire, it briſtles high the 
long feathers on the back of its head, which 
commonly fall irregularly on the top of the 
neck. It was obſerved to moult in the 
months of June and February ; and Voſ- 
maer ſays that, in ſpite of the cloſeſt at- 


' + This quality has probably conferred on it the name of 
Meſſenger, as the bundle of feathers on the top of the neck 
has procured that of Secretary; though Voſmaer ſuppoſes 
it derived from the appellation of /agitary applied to it, 


its foot and darting it repeatedly into the air. 5 ; 
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jet its exerements are liquid and white, 
like thoſe of the Heron. To eat with eaſe, 
it (quats on its heels, and thus half-repoſed, 

+ (allows its food, Its ſtrength ſeems to 
lie chiefly in the leg; if a live hen be pre- 
ſented, it hits her a violent blow with its 
ble, and knocks her down by a ſecond ſtroke. 
t treats rats in the ſame manner. It watches 
aſfiduouſly before their holes. In general 


it prefers living to dead animals, aud fleſh _ 


to fin. BN: I ea 

It is not long that this ſingular bird has 

been known even at the Cape, ſince, neither 

Kolben, nor the others who have deſcribed 


| the productions of that country, make any 
mention of it, Sonnerat found it in the 
Philippines, after having ſeen it at the Cape. 


We perceive ſome differences between his 
account and the preceding ones, that ſeem 
to deierve notice: Sonnetat, for inſtance, 


repreſents the feathers of the creſt as rifing . 


on the neck at unequal intervals, and the 
| longeſt as placed the loweſt ; but neither 


tis order nor proportion occur in the ſubC- 


ject which I inſpected, theſe feathers being 
wlecied into an irregular bunch: he adds, 
that they are bent in the middle next the 
body, and that their webs are criſped; 
Voſmaer gives the ſame ſtatement, yet in 
the one which we have deſcribed they were 

VOLT VII, 5 {mooth, 
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— 


iſh lead gray, though we found it to be verel 


Mauduit; the two feathers do not as uſug | 


ceous; which is the more ſtrange, as tha 
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ſmooth. Are theſe differences to be acl 
buted to the objects themſelves, or only tf 
the deſcriptions ? But a fhll greater dif 


agreement occurs in the colour of tif 
plumage, which Voſmaer ſays is of a lu 


ing on brown: he ſays that the hill j ; 
bluiſh, and we found it to be black aboyf 
and white below. The ſubject which | 
deſcribe 18 lodged in the cabinet of De 


exceed the tail, they only project five inch 

eyond the wings when cloſed. But ang 
ther ſubject, from which our figure wa 
taken, has three long feathers, ſuch as theff 
are deſcribed by Voſmaer and Sonneraf 
We conceive this to be the character of 
the male. Sonnerat is miſtaken when hf 
reckons the bill of the Secretary as ga/lina 


naturaliſt remarks that the bird itſelf i 
carnivorous. 

Reflecting on the ſocial and "ER" if | 
poſitions of this bird, and its facility 
domeſtication, we are diſpoſed to think thak f 
it would be adviſable to multiply the e 
cies, particularly in our colonies, where f i 
might be ſerviceable in deſtroying the Y 
nicious reptiles and rats. 3 

[A] Specific character af the Falco Serpentarius : 416 v4 
black. its head creſted, the tip of its tail-quills wu 
the two middle ones very long.“ I 
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The K AMICHA I. 
Palamedea Cornutu. Linn. and Gmel, 
Anhima Brafilienfibus. Marcg. and Piſo. 
Anhima. Briſſ. | 
Cahuitabu. Condamine. 

The Horned Screamer. Lath. 


cultivated fields, that ſmile under the 
forming hand of induſtry. We muſt viſit 
the burning ſands of the tropical regions, 


delcend from the ſummits of mountains 
into the bed of the ocean; and we muſt 
compare remote wilds and deſerts : and ſuch 
magnificent contraſts confer additional ſubs 
ity on the ſcenes of the univerſe. We 
have formerly painted the arid plains of 
Arabia Petrœa; thoſe naked ſolitudes, where 


ſhade, where the ſcorched earth, never re- 
reh d by rain ordew, reſts torpid and denies 


this pit ate of extreme dryneſs in the Anci- 
ent Continent, let us oppoſe the vaſt deluged 
davannas of the New World. Immenſe 
nvers, ſuch as the Amazons, the Plata, 
the Oronoco, roll their majcſtic billowy 
1 ſtreams 


d ATURE is not to be ſtudied in the 


and the eternal ice of the pole; we muſt. 


man has never taſted the coolneſs of the 


all ſubfitence to every ſpecies of being. 4 To 
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ſtreams, and ſwelling over their banks wih / 
unchecked licence, hy threaten to ufurpihe! {crc 
whole of the land. Sheets of ſtagnant Water, 5 
widely ſpread, cover their ſlimy ſediment gro 
and theſe vaſt marſhes exhale denſe icky dif 
vapours, which would poiſon the air, ww Wi . 
they not diſperſed by the winds, or preci. | aol 
pitated in deſcending torrents. And thee has 
meadows, which are alternately dry and | po 
wet, where the earth and the water ſem ane 
to diſpute their undecided limits, are inha- ba 
bited only by loathſome animals which to 
multiply in theſe ſewers of nature, where mi 
every thing exhibits the image of the mon- fo 
ſtrous depoſitions of the primeval ſei. | qu 
ment. Enormous ſerpents trace their way- | of 
ing furrows on the miry ſoil ; crocodiles, bi 
toads, lizards, and a thouſand reptiles of of 
hideous forms crawl and welter in the mud; ch 
and millionsof inſects, engendered by warmth WW h: 
and moiſture, heave up the ſlime. And this in 
ſordid aſſemblage of creatures which quick- fc 
ens the ground or darkens the ſky, invite f 
numerous flocks of voracious birds, whoſe h 
confuſed notes, mingled with the croakings } 
of the reptiles, while they diſturb the vat : 
filence of thoſe frightful wilds, inſpire hor- WM 
ror, and ſeem to orohibit the approach of Wi : 


man and of every ſentient being. 


Amidſt 
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Amidſt the diſcordant ſounds of the 
ſcreaming birds and croaking reptiles, there 
is heard at intervals a powerful note, which 
drowns the reſt, and Tebellows from the 
diſtant ſhores : it is the cry of the Kamichi, 
a large black bird, diſtinguiſhed by its. 
voice and its armour. On each wing, it 
has two ſtrong ſpurs, and on its head a 
| pointed horn * three or four inches long, 
| and two or three lines in diameter at the 
baſe: this horn, which is inſerted in the 
| top of the forehead, riſes ſtraight, and ter- 
| minates in a ſharp point bent ſomewhat 
forward; near the baſe it is ſheathed like the 
quill of a feather. We ſhall afterwards ſpeak 
ot the ſpurs on the ſhoulders of certain 
biris, ſuch as the Jacanas, many ſpecies, 
of Plovers, Lapwings, &c. but the Kami- 
ch1 1s by far the beſt armed: for beſides the. 
horn which grows out of the head, it has 
in each pinion two ſpurs, which project 
forward when the wing is cloſed, Theſe 
ſpurs are the apophyles of the metacarpal 
bone, and riſe from the anterior part of 
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The ſavages of Guiana have named it Kamichi; thoſe of 
Brazil call it Anhima, and on the river Amazons cahutitahu, 
in imitation of its powerful cry, which Marcgrave denotes; 
more preciſely by Hhu-uyba, and which he repreſents as 
ſomething terrible, | 
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theſe extremities ; the upper ſpur is largeſt, 
of a triangular form, two inches long, and 

nine lines broad at the baſe, fomenba 
curved, and terminating in a point; it is 
alſo inveſted with a ſheath of the ſame ſub. 
ſtance as the baſe of the horn. The lower 
apophyſis of the metacarpal bone 1: only 
four lines long, of the ſame breadth at 
its origin, and ſimilarly ſheathed. 

With this furniture of offenſtve arms, 
which would render it formidable in combat, 
the Kamichi never attacks other birds, but 
wages war only againſt repiiles. It ſeems 
even to have a gentle and a feeling diſpo- 
ſition ; for the male and female keep con- 

ſtantly together. Love binds their affeQions 
by an indiffoluble chain: if one happens to 
die, the ſurvivor can hardly ſupport the 
| loſs of its companion; it wanders pere. 
tually moaning, and conſumes the wretched 
remainder of its life near the ſcenes of | 
tender recollection and of paſt joys + 

If the affectionate character of this bud } 

forms a contraſt to its mode of life, alike I 


oppoſition obtains in its phyſfical ſtructure. 


4 1 2 „ 22 2 


* Und mortud, altera a fepulturd nung iam Jiſeedit Marc · 
grave . . . Raro ſola incedit :  DVerum jun&im, mas & famina. } 
| Teftantur omnes pariter incolæ, und mortud alteram inſtar tute | 


turum iugere, &S VIX a : fe pulchro 4, /cedere. Pifo, Eil. Ni. 
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4 granivorous bird; and, notwithſtanding 
its ſpurs and its horn, the head reſembles 
that of a gallinaceous bird ; its legs are 
ſhort, but its wings and tail are very long; 
the upper mandible projects over the lower, 
and bends ſomewhat at the point; the 


thers, briſtled and criſped, intermixed with 
black and white ; the ſame curled plumage 
covers the top of the neck ; the lower part 


black at the edge, and gray within; all the 


reflections, and ſometimes mixed with white 
ſpots; the ſhoulders are marked with ru- 
fous, and that colour extends on Far ogy 
of the wings, which are ſpacious 4; they 


nine inches long; the bill is two inches long, 


eight lines broad, and ten thick at its baſe ; 
the leg joins to a ſmall naked part of the 


toes, which are very long ; the middle one, 


nails are balf-hooked, ſcooped out below, 
the hind one being of a vom form, 


I Ala. ampli ies Marcgrave, | 
Y 4 lender, 


It ſubſiſts on prey, and yet it has the bill of 


head is clothed with ſmall downy fea- 


is covered with broader, thicker feathers, 


mantle is browniſh-black, with greeniſh 


| reach almoſt to the end of the tail, which is 


thigh, and 1s ſeven inches and a halt high, 
it 15 covered with a rough and black ſkin, 
whoſe ſcales are ſtrongly marked on the 


including the nail, is five inches, and the 
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by Marcgrave between the male and female. 


fore 1 in ranging it with the Eagles ; ſince 


their feet, Piſo ſays juſtly, that the Ka- 
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ſlender, almoſt ſtraight, and very long, lik, 
that of the Lark. The total length of the 
bird is three feet : we could not perceive 
the great difference in point of ſize noticed 


Several of the birds which we examined ap- 
peared to be nearly of the magnitude of the 
Turkey cock. ] 
 Willugh! y juſtly remarks, that the Ka. 
michi 1s the ſole ſpecies of its genus. Its form 
is compoſed of diſcordant parts, and nature 
has beſtowed extraordinary qualities on it; 
the horn which projects from its head 
would alone diſcriminate it from the whole 
claſs of birds *. Barrere was miſtaken there- 


it has neither their bill, their head, nor 


michi is half an Aquatic Bird þ : he ſub- 
joins, that it builds its- neſt like an oven 
at the foot of ſome tree, and that it walks 
with its neck erect and its head lofty, and 
haunts the foreſts, Yet ſeveral travellers 
have aſſured us that it is oftener found in 
the Savannas. 141 


® Frequens pecors cornuta ; 3 raro in aere avem cornua grit 
Fenn viderts. Piſon. 

+ Aguila Af uatica Cornuta. ' 

1 Rapina e & amphibia. J. 46 

LA Specific character of the R Cee: 0 Fac 
prnion has two ſpurs, its front is. horned,” 
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The COMMON HERON, 


Firſt Specter. 


Ardea Major. 54 and Gmel. 

fete Cc riftata. Briff. 
Ardea Cinerea. Lath. Geſn. Aldr. Johnſt. & Sibb. 
Ardea Subcerulea, Schwen cf. 
De Common Heron, or Heronſhaw, Will. 

| The Creſted Heron. 


The Common Heron, Pennant Bel 4 


pow PINESS is not equally beltewed on 


all ſentient beings. That of man 
ariſes from his complacency of mind, and 
the proper employment of his moral fa- 


culties: that of the lower animals reſults, 
on the contrary, from their phyſical qua- 


lities, and from the exerciſe of their cor- 
poreal ſtrength. But if nature revolts at 


the unequal allotment that prevails in hu- 
man locaghy: the has herſelf advanced with 


„ln Greek oct or r Ecudas, 4 actor to Soidas, 
from EAw#ng, belonging to a marſh: and hence the Latin 


Ardea or Ardeola : In Hebrew Schalach : In Chaldean Scha- 
luna: In Arabic Babgach: In Perfian Aukoh + In Turkiſh 


Balakzel : In Hungarian Cziepie In Poliſh Czapla and 
Ziraw : In Italian Atrone, Sgarza : In Spaniſh and Portu- 
zueze, Garza: In German Reiger : In Swiſs Reigel: In 


Flemiſh Reigher: In Swediſh Haeger : 15 Daniſh Hoes; In 
Norwegian Heger or 1 
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miſery and want. 
naked into the world, to live in continua! 


between its legs, it watches the paſſing frog 
o! i 
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rapid ſtrides in the ſame path of juſtice, 
and by the imperfection of the organs he. 


ftowed on ſome of her creatures, ſhe has con. 


demned them to ſtruggle perpetually with 
Neglected children, ſent 


penury ; their toilſome days are ſpent in 
perpetual foligitude, ſickened by the reſtleſs 
cravings of a famiſhed appetite : to ſuffer and 


to endure, are often their only reſources, | 
and this inward pain traces its ghaſtly im. 


preſſion on their external figure, and ob— 
literates all the graces which attend on feli 


city. The Heron preſents to us the picture 
of wretchedneſs, 
and as it can procure its prey only by lying 
in ambuſh, it remains whole hours, whole 


anxiety, and indigence; 


days in the ſame ſpot, and ſo perfectly ſtill, 
as to diſcover no ſigns of life. When ob- 
ſerved by a teleſcope (for it can ſeldom be 
approached) it appears benumbed, ſeated 
on a ſtore, its body almoſt erect, and reſt- 
ing on a fingle foot; its neck folded back 
along its breaſt and belly, its head and bill 


ſunk between its ſhoulders, which rife, and 


much over-top the breaſt. If it changes 
its poſture to put itſelf in motion, it al- 
ſumes another, which is ſtill more con- 
ſtrained; z It advances into the water to the 
height of its knee, and, holding its head 
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or fiſh. But as it muſt wait the ſpon- 
taneous occurrence of its prey, and has 


only a moment to make the ſeizure, it is 


often conſtrained to ſuffer long faſtings, 
and ſometimes to periſh of abſolute hunger: 


for when the waters are bound with ice, it 


has not the inſtinct to retire into milder 


climates. Some naturaliſts are miſtaken in 


ranking it among the birds of paſſage * ; for 
here we ſee Herons at all ſeaſons, and even 


during the ſevereſt and moſt continued 


froſts, Then they are compelled to quit 
the frozen marſhes and rivers, and to repair 


to the rivulets and. perennial ſprings; and 
at this time they are moſt in motion, and 


make conſiderable flittings, though only to 
different parts of the ſame country. They 
ſeem therefore to multiply, as the ſeaſon 


grows chiller; and, by dint of patience and 
lobriety, they endure equally both hunger 


and cold. But theſe frigid virtues are com- 
monly attended with a diſguſt for life. 
When a Heron is caught, it may be kept 
a fortnight, without ſhewing the leaſt defire 
of food, which it even rejects when cram- 


med in its throat ; its native gloom, che- 
iſhed doubtleſs by captivity, ſmothers the 


ſtrongeſt inſtin&t implanted in animated 


beings, that of ſelf-prefervation : it wears 


6. Agricola, 
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and in the ſame ſpots where the Rail ſhel- 
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out its exiſtence in complete apathy, with. 
out venting a complaint, or betraying the 
leaſt ſymptom of tender regret +, 
Inſcnfibility, neglect of ſelf preſcrvation, 
and ſome other negative qualities, charge. 
terize it better than its poſitive Properties, 
Penſive and lonely, except in the breeding 
ſeaſon, 1t ſeems to raſte no pleaſure, nor 
even to poſſeſs the means of avoiding pain, 
In the worlt weather it remains lolttary and 
expoſed, ſeated on a ſtake, or on a ſtone, 
beſide the brink of a rivulet, or on a little 
emincnce in a deluged meadow ; while the 
other birds ſeek a cover among the foliage: 


ters itſelf in the thick herbage, and the | 1 
Bittern amidſt the reeds, the miſerable He- 1955 
ron ſtands unproteded from the violence ly 
of the tempeſt, or the piercing ſeverity of thir 
the cold. M. Hebert tells us, that he 1 
caught one which was half frozen, and 99 
entirely incruſted with ice: he avers alſo, Wy 
that he has often found the ſnow or the the 
mud marked with the prints of their feet, the 
but could never follow the traces more than : 
twelve or fifreen paces; a proof of the WI «i 
narrow compaſs of their queſt, and of f Ba 
Experiment made by M. Hebert, to whoſe excellent 77 
5 we owe the principal, facts of the natural hiſtory yy 


of the Heron, 
their 


RS 
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heir ination in the moſt urgent occaſions, 
Their long legs are only ſtilts, unfit for 
running; they hold themſelves in an erect 
poſture, and perfectly ſtill the greateſt part 
of the day, and this. reſt ſerves inſtead of 
ſeep; for they fly a little in the night *; 
then they are heard ſcreaming in the air 
at all hours, and in all ſeaſons: their cry 
conſiſts of a ſingle dry ſharp note, which 
might be compared to that of a Gooſe, if it 
were not ſhorter, and ſomewhat plaintiff : 
it 18 repeated almoſt inceſſantly, and pro- 
longed by a ſhriller and more diſagreeable 
tone when the bird e with pain and 
adverſity. 5 
To the hardſhips 5 attendant on 
its toilſome life, the Heron adds ills of its 
own creation, fear and diſtruſt, Every 
thing diſconcerts and alarms it: it flies from 
a man at a vaſt diſtance; and as it is often 
attacked by an Eagle or Falcon, it endea- 
vours to eicape their aſſault by riſing into 
the air, and vaniſhes with its purſyers in 
the region of the clouds . It was enough 
* The ancients had obſerved this : Euſtathius remarks, 
at the tenth book of the Iliad, that the Heron fiſhes at night. 
The Greeks expreſſed the cry of the Heron, from the 
time of Homer, by the verb Ne Iliad x. WY" 
tis aſſerted, that when driven to the laſt extremity, 
i paſſes its head under its bill, and preſents its pointed bill 


to its afſ%ilant, which darting with impetuoſity, is itſelf 
trans fed. Belon. Nat. des Oiſeauæ, p 190. 


"aha 


to whet, againſt the unhappy Heron ||, their | 


illuſtrious in falconry ; it was the ſport of 


for ſhew at their banquets F. 


been taken to ſettle Herons in foreſts, or | 
even in towers, commodious eyries being | 


was drawn from the ſale of the young 


ſucceſs reſulted from their natural diſpo- | 
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that nature conſtituted theſe too formi. 
able enemies, and man might have forborge | 


inſtincts, and inflame their antipathies: yet | 
the chaſe of that bird was once the mol 


Princes, who reſerved for themſelves its | 
Jean carcaſe as honourable game, qualifieq | 
by the name of Royal Meat, and ſerved up 


Hence undoubtedly the pains that have 


provided for their neſtling. Some profit | 


Herons, which were fatted. Belon ſpeaks | 
with raptures of the Heronries which | 
Francis I. cauſed to be conſtructed at Fon- | 
tainebleau, and of the aſtoniſhing effect of 
art which had reduced ſuch ſavage birds | 
under the dominion of man F. But the 


fitions ; they love to breed together, and 


The ancients added many other croſſes to its lot; the J 
Lark broke its eggs, the Woodpecker killed its young; all q 
were its enemies, but the Crow. See Ariſtotle, Lib. ix. 13 
r 2.—Pliny, Lib. x. 96. | 5 1 

8 See Jo. Bruyerinus, de re cibarid, Lib. xv. $6,— Aldro- 4 
vandus, tom iii. 367. It is commonly faid, that the 
Heron 4s royal meat, on which the French nobility ſet great | 
value.” Belon. Nat. des Oijeaux, p. 190. 3 


Nat. des Oiſeaux, p. 189. {of j 
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ſor that purpoſe multitudes aſſemble in the 
{me diſtrict of the foreſt“ and often on 
the ſame tree: and we may ſuppoſe that 
they adopt this meaſure, to repel the Kite 
and Vulture by their combined force, or 
at leaſt, to intimidate them by their num- 
bers, It is on the talleſt trees that the He- 
1005 build their neſts, and often beſide thoſe 
of the Crows + which might have led the 
ancients to imagine that an amity ſubſiſted 
between theſe two ſpecies, whoſe habits and 
inſtincts are ſo incongruous. Their neſts are 
ſoacious, built of ſticks, with abundance of 
dry graſs, of ruſhesF, and feathers; their eggs 
are of a greeniſh blue, which is uniformly 
pale, nearly as large as thoſe of the Storks, 
but rather longer, and almoſt equally thick 
at both ends. The hatch, we are aſſured, 
conſiſts of four or five eggs, which ought to 
make the ſpecies more numerous than it 
appears to be; many mult periſh therefore 
in the rigors of winter, and perhaps, as 
they are of a gloomy diſpoſition and ill fed, 
they foon loſe the power of procreating. 


There is no country where the Herons do not affect 
certain woods, where they collect together, and make natu. 
ral berovries, They aſſemble not only on the great oaks, 
but alſo on the pines, as Schwenckfeld remarks of ſors 
foreſts ia bileſia. 

+ Aldrovandus, and Belon. 

| Ariſtotle, Lib. ix, 2. 


= 


they neſtle in the foreſts in the tall trees; and as they 
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The ancients, impreſſed probably with | they 


an idea of the miſerable life of the Heron. know 
imagined that it ſuffered pain even in the to kil 


act of copulation ; and that the male | W. 
the critical moment diſcharged blood at the food 
eyes, and ſcreamed with agony F. Pliny WW 109"! 


drew from Ariſtotle this falſe notion which WI Vc | 
Theophraſtus countenances : it was refuted to th! 
however as early as the time of Albertus, ; guts, 


who aſſures us that he frequently witneſſed the fc 


the coition of Herons, and that he per- , of ed! 


ceived nothing but the dalliance of love, 1 move 


and the criſis of pleaſure. The male firſt WI via! 
ſets one foot on the back of the female, to bo ent 


prepare her for the embrace ; then carrying ö if the 
both feet forward he ſinks upon her, and lapſec 


holds himſelf in that poſture by ſlightly ; remal 
flapping his wings ||. When ſhe hatches, J Hero! 
her mate fiſhes, and ſhares with her his cap- 


their yo 


tures ; fiſh are often ſeen which have dropt feveral 


from their neſts *. It does not appear that WI % ke 


+ Arc 
EY MF |obnfon 

$ ©* Ardeolarum .. . pellos in coitu anguntur; mares quidem d. 
cum wociferatu ſanguinem etiam ex oculis profundunt; necmiuus game, 


they 1 the tree 


.egre pariunt gravidæ. Plin. Lib. x. 79. This fable of I eggs wa 


the torture which the Heron endures in coition has occa- 1 141 


ſioned another, that of its great chaſtity, Glycas reports I never fle 
that the bird grieves forty days on the proſp..&t of the ſealon i vs f 


of copulation. #2 Vith the 
I Johnſton. | | 00 ore pa 
eln Low Britany, the Herons are very frequent, oh = 

| fee 
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they feed on ſerpents or other reptiles. We 
know not why in England it is prohibited 
to kill this bird T. 

We have ſeen that the adult Heron rejects 
food and dies of hunger: but, if caught 
young, it may be tamed, reared and fattened. 
We have ſeen ſome carried from the neſt 
to the court-yard, where they lived on fiſh 
guts, and raw fleſh, and aſſociated with 


of education, but of certain communicated 
movements; they have been taught to 


wreath their neck in different faſhions, and 
toentwine 1t about their maſter's arm. But 


if they were not ſtimulated, they ſoon re- 


lapſed into their natural melancholy, and 


remained ſtill and fixed 1. The young 
Herons are at firſt covered, for a conſider- 


their young with fiſhes, many of theſe fall to the ground : 
ſeveral perſons have therefore taken occaſion to ſay, that 
they had been in a country where the fiſh which dropt from 
the trees, fatten the ſwine.”* Belon, Nat. des Ois. p. 189. 
I Ardeam in Anglid occidere capitale ¶ t ferunt. Muſ. Worm. 
Joknſon ſays the ſame. [This matter ſeems to be exagge- 
rated, It was formerly reckoned in this country a bird of 
pame, and to preſerve the ſpecies, the breaking of the 
eggs was ſubjedt to a penalty of twenty ſhillings. T.] 
| [© kept one in my court; it did not ſeek to eſcape, it 
never fled when approached, but remained motionleſs where 
it was ſet : the firſt days, it preſented its bill and even ſtruck 
vith the point, but without hurting. I never ſaw an animal 
more patient, more motionleſs, and more ſilent.“ M. Hebert. 


PB: en Cos able 


the fowls. They are ſuſceptible, not indeed 


— * — 
— 
- *_ 
r 
— 


on the head and the neck. 


moſt probably of the frogs ſkins reduced 
to glue. Its excrements, like thoſe of the | 


quality on herbs. In times of ſcarcity, it 


ſarily have a nice and prompt aim to ſtrike | 
prey that glances with ſuch rapidity, With | 


ſays, with great probability, that it pecks 
and wounds much more than it draws out | 
of the water, In winter when the froſt } 


vers its prey, whether it be a frog or a fiſh, 


long, the middle one being equal to the 
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able time, with a thick hairy down, chiefly 


The Heron catches numbers of frog, 
and ſwallows them entire; this fact is aſcer. 
tained from its excrements, which contain | 
their bones cruſhed and enveloped in 3 
viſcous mucilage of a green colour, formed 


Aquatic Birds in general, ſhew an acid | 


ſwallows ſome ſmall plants, ſuch as the 
water lentil *; but its ordinary food is fiſh, | 
It catches very ſmall ones, and muſt necel. | 


regard to large fifhes, however, Willughby f 


generally prevails, and it is obliged to re- 
ſort to the tepid ſprings, it wades feeling 
with its foot in the mud, and thus diſco- 


By means of its tall legs, the Heron can 
enter into water more than a foot deep 
without wetting itſelf: its toes are extremely 


* Salerne. 


6 1 
4 arlus, 

A 
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Tarſus, and the nail which terminates it 
is indented within, like a comb , and. 
ſerves to ſupport it, and to cling to the ſlen- 
der roots entangled in the mud. its bill 
is jagged with points turned backwards, 
which ſecure the fiſh from ſlipping out of 
its hold. Its neck often bends double, 
and this motion would ſeem to be per- 
formed by a hinge; for it can be bent ſo, 
ſeveral days after the bird is dead, Wil- 
lughby has falſely aſſerted, that the fifth 
vertebra is reverſed ; ſince on examining the 
ſk:leton of a Heron, we counted eighteen 
vertebrae, and of theſe we remarked, that 
only the five firſt were ſomewhat compreſſed. 
at the ſides, and jointed one to another by 
a projection of each preceding upon the 
next following, without apophyſes, which 
did not begin to appear till on the fixth 
vertebra. By this ſingular ſtructure, the 
part of the neck adjacent to the breaſt 1s 
ſtiffened, and that contiguous to the head 
plays in a ſemicircle on the other, and 
applies to 1t 1n ſuch a manner, that the 

neck, the head, and the bill, are folded in 

three pieces, one upon another. The bird 
ſuddenly, as if by the action of a ſpring, 


+ This comb-like indenting is carved on the dilated and 
protuberant edge of the inſide of the nail, without extend- 
ing ſo far as the point which is ſharp and ſmooth, 


2 2 extends 
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extends this doubled portion, and darts jg 
bill like a javelin By ftretching out its relte 


neck to the full length, it can reach at leaſt ſign! 
three feet all round: and, when at reſt, was | 
the neck almoſt diſappears, and is hid be. Phra 
tween the ſhoulders, to which the head tions 
ſeems attached . Its cloſed wings project WM 6nc* 
not beyond the tail, which is very ſhort, dico. 


To fly, it extends its legs (tiff backwards, Pe 
bends its neck upon its back, and folds trase 
it into three parts, including the head eim. 
and bill; fo that from below the head WM bomé 
is not viſible, and the bill appears to pro. the! 
trude from the breaſt. It diſplays larger mul 


wings than any bird of prey, and they are ſlenc 

concave, and ſtrike the air with an equal | allo 
| and regular motion: and by this uniform ee 
i flight, the Heron is enabled to foar fo hig! lug 
i as to be loſt in the clouds F. It flies ofteneſt whic 
j before rain ||; and from its actions and poſ. 
4 tures, the ancients drew conjectures with | 
" regard to the tate of the air and the changes 
[ of the weather. If it remained till and 


forlorn on the beach, it foreboded wintery | 
| cold *; if more than ordinarily reſtleſs and 
þ | clamorous, it promiſed rain; and if its head 

| 


} Willughby. Uk 
5 | 8 ſright 
1 | kield 
| bp, t 
hart! 


parat 


aotaſque paludes 
Deſerit, N altam ſupra voiat ardea nubem. 
Virg. Georg. i. 363. 
f DS randuy; 
* Ardea it z medits arents is, hiemem. Plin, Lib. Kii. 87. 


4 
8 

_ 
A 


reſted on its breaſt, the direction of the bill 


was to blow +. Aratus and Virgil, Theo- 
phraſtus and Pliny, eſtabliſh theſe indica- 
| tions, which have been neglected as uſeleſs, 


dicovered. 
Few birds ſoar ſo high as the Herons, or 
traverſe ſuch extenſive tracts in the ſame 


ſome are caught which bear the marks of 
the places where they haunted. Indeed it 
muſt require ſmall force to tranſport ſo 
lender and meager a body, which is ſhrunk, 


vered with feathers than with fleſh, Wil- 
lughby 1 imputes the leanneſs of the Heron, 
which is exceſſive, to the perpetual fear 
and anxiety which torture it, as well as to 


the want and inactivity of its condition F. 
2 3 The 


+ Aldrovandus. 
{I fired at a Heron, when the weather was exceſſive 
cold; the bird was only ſlightly wounded, and bore the 
hot to a good diſtance. A large dog which | had with me, 
and which was vigorous and bold, heſitated to run in upon 
ws Heron, till he perceived me near him; the bird ſcreamed 
rightfully, turned on its back, and preſented its feet to 
eld it when one approached nigh ; yet when I took it 
up, though it was full of life and of ſtrength, it did not 
kart me, nor even attempt any injury. I ſkinned it for a pre- 
daration ; ; it Was exceſſively lean, 1 had ſarprized it early 
| | in 
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ſignified the quarter from which the wind 


ſince means of art more certain have been 


dimate: and often, ſays M. Lottinger, 


alſo flat at the ſides, and much more co- 


r ICS 


— — 


* 

— ** —— : — 

w_ — — —_—  —— — — — —  —  —_—_— 
* 


1s very broad and capable of a great dia. 


where it ſwell> conſiderably and ſends cf 


is cleft up to the eyes, and diſcovers a long 
wide aperture; it is ſtrong, thick near tie 


hollowed by a double groove. in which the | 
noſtrils are placed; it is of a yellowiſh | 
that compoſe it, do not join till within tao 


in the morning on the brink of a very deep river, where it 
| certainly coald not make frequent captures ; and ſeveral 


Memoir of M. Hebert on Herons. © 
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The whole genus ef the Herons have) 
like the quadrupeds, only one cæcun; 
whereas, in all other birds in which that 
gut is found, it is double &: the eſophagus | 


tation: the trachea arteria is ſixteen inches 
long, contains about fourteen rings, and is | 
nearly cylindrical as far as its bifurcation 


two branches, which internally conſiſt of 
only one membrane: the eye is placed in 
a naked greeniſh ſkin, which extend: ag | 
far as the corners of the bill; the tongue | 
is pretty long, ſoft, and pointed : the bill 


head, ſix inches long, and terminating in 4 | 
ſharp point: the lower mandible is ſharp | 
at the edges, near three inches long, and | 


colour and brown at the point : the lower | 
mandible 1s yellower, and the two branches | 


days ago | ret with H rons at the ſame place, as I was ſeek- g 
ing for Wild Ducks ” Note extracted from the excelent 3 


F Ariſtotle was little acquainted with the Heron, when 
he ſaid that it was active and * in procuring its food. 
of inches 
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inches of the tip; the interſtice between 
them is furniſhed with a membrane covered 
with white feathers : the throat too is white, 
and beautiful black ſtreaks mark the long 
leathers which hang on the foreſide of the 
neck. All the upper fide of the body is of 
a fine pearl gray ; but, in the female, which 
is ſmaller than the male, the colours are 
paler, not ſo deep or gloſſy ; the black croſs 
bar on the breaſt is alſo wanting, and the 
tuft on the head: in the male, there are 
two or three long ſprigs of thin, flender, 
flexible feathers of the fineſt black; theſe 
wo are highly prized in the Eaſt “*. 
The tail of the Heron contains twelve quills, 
in the ſlighteſt d;gree tapered: the naked part 
of the thigh is three inches; the tarſus ſix; 
the great toe above five, and is joined to the 
inner toe by a portion of a membrane ; the 
hind toe 1s alſo very long, articulated with 
the outer, and inſerted into the ſide of the 
heel, a ſingular property which obtains in 
all birds of this family ; the toes, the legs, 
and the thighs, of the Common Heron, are 
of a greenith yellow : it meaſures five feet 
acroſs the wigs, and near four from the 


Klein. —There are three famous plumes compoſed of 
theſe rare Herons' feathers; that of the Emperor, that of 
le Grand Turk, and that of the Mogul; but if theſe fea- 


thers be really white, as it is alledged, they muſt doing to 
the Night Heron. 


2 4 tp 
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tip of the bill to the nails, and a little my 
than three to the end of the tail; its neck 
is ſixteen or ſeventeen inches, and when it 
walks, it carries more than three feet of 
height: it is therefore almoſt as large as the 
Stork, but of a much thinner body, lince, | 
notwithſtanding its bulk, it weighs alte 
more than four pounds . 
Ariſtotle and Pliny ſeem to have known | 
only three kinds of Herons : the Common 
or Large Gray Heron, which we have juſt 
deſcribed, and which they termed Pellss ot 
the cinereous ; the White Heron, or Leucss; 
il and the Stellated Heron, or Aſterias . Vet 
id Oppian remarks, that the ſpecies of the 
1 5 Heron are more numerous and varied. In 


| fact, each climate has ſome appropriated | * 
\ to itſelf, as we ſhall perceive from the enu- 1 
|| meration ; and the Common Gray Heron WM f 
! ſeems to have penetrated into almoſt all | 
a countries, and ſettled with the indigenous 
1 kinds. No ſpecies indeed is ſo ſolitary or | 
_ = 0 ſcanty in each country; but, at the ſame u. 
| time, none is more widely diſperſed, or ſcat- * 
it ered more remotely in oppoſite climates, lts 1 
= phlegmatic temper and its laborious life, 1 ; 
| + A male Heron, taken the 10th of January, weighed three | 7 


pounds ten ounces ; a female, three pounds five ounces. | | 
Dior vation made Ly M. Gueneau de Montbeillard. 
1 Ariſt. Lib. ix. 2. Plin. Lib. x. 79. . 


have 
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have reconciled to every viciſſitude. Du- 
tertre aſſures us, that among the multitude 
of Herons peculiar to the Antilles, the Eu- 
ropean Gray Heron often occurs. It has 


been found even in Otaheite, has an appel- 


lation in the language of that iſland *, and 
like the King fiſner, it is venerated by the 
natives. In Japan, we diſtinguiſh, ſays 
Koempfer, amidſt many ſpecies of Saggis 
or Herons, the Goi-ſaggi or Gray Heron, 
It is met with in Egypt F, in Perſia f, in 
cieria, and in the territories of the Ja- 
kutes F. The ſame ſpecies appears in the 
iſland of St. Jago; at Cape Verd ||; in the 
Bay of Saldana **; in Guinea ; in the iſle 
of May 4; in Congo FF; in Guzarat lll ; 


* Otoo. 


+ Voyage de Granger; Paris, 1745, P. 237. — Voyage 


de P. Vanſleb; Paris, 1677, p. 103. 


t Voyage de Chardin; Amſterdam, 1711, zom. ii. '*. zo. 


Gmelin; Hit. Gen. des Voyages, tom. æviii. p. 300. 
|| Hilt. Gen. des Voyages tom. ii. p. 370. | 
** [dem; tom. 1. p 449. 


++ ** Here are found (on the Gold Coaſt) two kinds of 


Herons, blue and white.” Voyage en Guinee par Guillaume 
Boſman, Utrecht, 1705, 
It See Roberts' account in . Gen. des Voyager, tom. ii. 
p. 37. 


$5 Beſides the birds which are peculiar to the kingdom 


of Congo and of Angola, Europe has few that occur not in 
one or other of theſe two countries: Loppez obſerves that 
the pools are filled with Herons and Gray Bitterns, which 
are ſtyled Royal Birds. Hiſt. Gen. des Voyages, tam. v. F. 75» 


ll! Waudeſlo f in Olearius tom. li. p. 145. : 
| in 
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in Malabar *; in Tonquin +; in Java 4, and 
in Timor 8. The Heron called Dangcenrte 


in the iſland of Lugon, and to which t «4 
ſettlers in the Philippines apply the Spanih 


name for a Heron, Garza, appears to he 
the ſame ||. Dampier expreſly ſays, that 
the Heron of the Bay of Campeachy is 
exactly like that of England; which, joined 
to the teſtimony of Duterire, and Dupratz 


who ſaw the European Heron in Louiũana, 


leaves no room to doubt that it is common 
to both continents; though Cateſby alerts, 
that all thoſe which he found in the New 
World were of a different ſpecies. 
Diſperſed and ſolitary in the inhabited 


countries, the Herons are collected and | 


numerous in fome deſert iſlands, as in thoſe 
in the Gulph of Arguim at Cape Blanc, 


which, for that reaſon, the Portugueſe have 


termed Jjola das Garzas : the eggs were 
found in ſuch quantities as to load two 
boats . Aldrovandus ſpeak: of two iſlands 
on the African coaſt which received the 


* Recueil des Voyages qui on ſervi a a I etabliſſement de 1 


la Compagnie des Iades; Amſterdam, 1702, tom. vi. p. 479. 
+ Dampier. 


|} Nouveau Voyage autour du monde, par le Gentil, 


tom. iii. p. 74. 
$ Dampier. 


|| See Camel. Phils. Tranſuct. No, 288. . 
1 Cadamoſto, H. . Gen. des Poyages, tom. ii. p. 291+ 


tame 
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ame name from the Spaniards, The iſlet 
of the Niger, where Adanſon landed, me- 
rited a like appellation ®. In Europe, the 
Gray Heron has penetrated to Sweden ＋. 

Denmark, and Norway . It is ſeen in 
Poland F, in England ||, and in moſt of 
the provinces in France. It is moſt abund- 
ant in countries interſperſed with ſtreams 
and marſhes, ſuch as Switzerland * # and 
Holland Af. 

We ſhall divide the numerous genus of 
the Herons into four families: that of the 
Heron properly ſo called; that of the Bittern; 
that of the Bibhoreau or Night Heron; and 
that of the Crab Heron. Their common cha- 
raters are the length of neck ; the ſtraight- 
neſs of the bill, which 1s peine in the 
upper mandible and indented at the edges 
near the tip: the length of the wings, which, 


We arrived on the 8th at Lammai (a little iſland in the 
Niger ) the trees were covered with ſuch a prodigious mul- 
titude of Cormorants and of Herons of all kinds, that the 
Leptots who entered into a ſtream which we then croſſed, 
filled in leſs than half an hour a canoe, with the young 
ones, which were caught by the hand, or knocked down 
with ſticks, and with old ones, of which ſeveral dozens fell 
at each ſhot of the fowling piece. Theſe birds taſted of 
fiſh-oil, which does not ſuit every body” D palate.” 

+ Fauna Sueuca, No. 133. | | 

t Brunnich, Ornithal. Boreal. No. 1 56. 

{ Rzaczynſki, 


|| Natural H iſtory of Cornwall. 
_ **Geſner, 


it Voyage hiſtorique de I Europe : Paris, 1693, tom. v. 
p. 73. 


when 
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of the heel near the inner toe; laſtly, the 
alio are nearly the ſame; for they all haunt 


.a melancholy deportment. 


thers; the body ſtrait, ſhrunk, and, in 


not ſo large as the Bitterns; their neck is 


when cloſed, cover the tail; the height 
of the tarſus, and of the naked part of 
the thigh; the great length of the toes, 
of which the middle one has its nail in— 
dented, and the fingular poſition of the 
hind one, which is articulated at the ſide 


naked greeniſh !kin which ſpreads from the 
bill to the eyes in them all. Their habits | 


the marſhes and margins of water; they 
are patient, flow in their motions, and have 


The peculiar features of the family of 
Herons, in which we include the Egrets, are, 
the neck exceſſively long, very flender, 
clothed below with pendant looſe fea- 


moſt ſpecies, ſet on tall ſtilts. 

The Bitterns have. a thicker body, and 
not ſo tall legs as the Heron; their neck 
is ſhorter, and ſo well clothed * feathers, 
as to appear very thick 11 compariſon with 
that of the Heron. 

The Biboreaus, or Night Herons, ale 
ſhorter, and two or three long feathers 
inſerted in the nape of the neck diſtin- 
guiſh them from the three other families; 


their upper mandible is ſlightly oh. 
Sb The 


_ 


COMMON HERON. 24% 


The Crab Herons, which may be termed 
the {mall Herons, form a ſubordinate fa- 
mily, and are nothing but a repetition of 
the Herons on a ſmaller ſcale. None of 
them equal the Egret, which has only 
one quarter of the bulk of the Common 
Heron. The Blongios, which exceeds not 
a Rail, terminates the extenſive range of 
ſpecies, of a genus more than any other 
varied both in ſize and form. | A] 


A] Specific charaRer of the Creſted Heron of Pennant, 
Ard:a Major. ** On the back of the head is a black pen. 
dulous creſt, its body is cinereous; a line on the underfide 
of its neck, and a bar on its breaſt, black,” To this ſpe- 
cies Linnæus refers as a variety the Common Heron of Pen- 
nant, Ardea Cinerea, thus characterized; the back of its 
head is black and ſmooth, its back bluiſh, below whitiſh, 
with oblong black ſpots on its breaſt,” Mr. Latham, with 
the illuſtrious Buffon, very properly ſtates the former as the 
male, and the latter as the female. | 

The Heron is ſaid to live to a great age: Keyller men- 
tions one above ſixty years old. | Eu 
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The GREAT WHITE HERON. 
1 2 Heron Blanc. Buff. 


Second Species. 
Ardea Alba. Linn. Gmel. Geſner. Alter and jobaſ. 
Ardea Candida. Briſſ. and Schwencf. 
Ardea Alba Major. Ray. Will. Brown. 
Tue Great White Gaulding, Brown and Sloane *, 


A s the ſpecies of Herons are numerous, J 
we ſhall ſeparate thoſe of the Anci. 
ent Continent, which amount to ſeven, from 
thoſe of the New World, of which we M 
already know ten. The firſt of the ſpe. 
cies that inhabits our continent, is the 
Common Heron juſt deſcribed ; the ſecond | 
is the White Heron, which received that 
appellation from Ariſtotle. It is as large 
as the Gray Heron, and its legs are even 
taller; but it wants the tufts, and ſome 
naturaliſts have inaccurately confounded it 


with the Egret +. All its plumage 1s white, 


its bill is yellow, and its legs are black. Tur- : 
ner ſeems to allege, that the White Heron 
has been ſeen to copulate. with the gray: 


In Greek EewJog 8 or Asv»zeudtog: in Latin Ardia I 
Alba, or Albardeola in Italian Garza Biaxcs : : and i 1 
German Weiſer Reiger, 3 

+ Salerne. 
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GREAT WHITE HERON. 351 
put Belon, with more probability, ſays 


only that the two ſpecies conſort, and live 
in ſuch friendſhip as often to rear their 


young in the ſame eyry. It appears there- 


tore that Ariſtotle was miſinformed, when 
he aſſerted that the White Heron conſtructs 
its neſt with more art than the Gray 
Heron . es 

Briſſon gives a deſcription of the White 


Heron +, to which we muſt add that the 
naked ſkin about the eyes is not entirely 


green, but mixed with yellow on the edges; 


that the iris 4 is lemon-colour; and that 


the naked part of the thighs is greeniſh, 
The White Herons are frequent on the 


coaſts of BritanyS\ ; and yet the Species 1s 


very rare in England ||, though common 
in the North, as far as Scania **, They 
are not ſo numerous as the Gray Herons++. 
but equally diſperſed : for they are found 


* Hit. Animal. Lib. ix. 24. 


Its whole body white; a naked green ſpace between 


its bill and its eyes; its bill ſaffton yellowiſn; its legs 
black.” Brig. 
Extract of a letter from Dr. Hermann to M. de Mont- 
beillard, dated Straſburg, 22d September 1774. 
§Belon. 
{| Britiſh Zoology. 
** Fauna Suecica. 


+ dchwenckfeld. 


: 
l T7 
- 1 0 


where it is called Guiratinga, and at 


Society iſles, the White Heron is called tra- pappa. Cook'; 


feuecbi, according to Flaccourt. 


Oſtrich.” Nov. Orb. 5 575. 


its origin greeniſh; its legs long and black.“ 


352 GREAT WH! TE HERON, 
in New Zealand *, in Japan +, in the 
Philippines r, at Madagaſcar 9, in Brazj l, 


Mexico *, under the name of Axtatl. 


„ One of the party ſhot a White Heron, which 
agreed exactly with Mr. Pennant's deſcription, in his 
Britiſh Zoology, of the White Herons that either now are, 
or were formerly in England.” In the language of the 


« 


Second Voyage, vol. 1. p. 87. a Oe 
+ It is there called Suro-/aggi, according to Kœmpfer. Ne 
J Camel, Philo/ophical Tranſactions, No. 285. | had 1 
F In the language of that iſland it is termed Yahon-valeu. 0 ry 


II Hi. Nat. Braſil, p. 210. De Laet deſcribes the Gu- f lay 1 
ratinga in terms that exactly define the White Heron, n dil 


«© The Guiratinga is one of the birds which live in the ſea; i birds 
it is as large as a Crane, its feathers bright white; its bill K | 

long and ſharp, of a ſaffron colour; its legs long, and of the C 
a vellowiſh red; its neck cloathed with feathers ſo fine and iſh, 
elegant, that they may be compared to the plumes of the | It wo 


** The Aztatl, or White Heron, has either the ſame ſize 1 Welt 


and ſhape with our Heron, or very nearly ſo ; the feathers } equ 


on the whole of the body are ſnowy, very ſoft, and wonder- the - 
fully criſped and cluſtered ; the bill long and paliſh, near 


[A] Specific character of the Ardea Alba : its head is 
ſmooth, its body white, its bill fulyous, its legs black.” 


= 
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the BLACK HE RON. 
Third — | 


Ardea Atra. Gmel. 
Ardea Nigra. Briſſ. Klein and Schwenck. 


nm would have been the only 
naturaliſt that ever noticed this Heron, 


logy mentioned a Sea Heron, which they 
ay 1 is black: and as Schwenckfeld ſaw his 
in Sileſia, which is far inland, theſe two 
birds may be different. It was as large as 


ſh, with blue ee on the. wings, 


hz Crab Heron of Labat. [A.] 


' Vahon vahon-maintchi, according to Flaccourt. 


(a] Specific character of the Ardea Atra : « It is 1 
lack, its face naked, its head ſmooth,”? 


vol, VII, AA 


had not the authors of the Italian Ornitho- 


the Common Heron; all its plumage black- 


It would ſeem, that the ſpecies is rare in 
dleſia; yet we may preſume that it is more 
frequent in other parts, and that it viſits 
the ſeas; for it probably occurs in Mada- 
ſcar, where it has a proper name &. But 
we ought not, as Klein has done, to refer 

o the ſame ſpecies the Ardea ceruleo-nigra 
ek Sloane, which is much ſmaller, being 


repreſents his Purpliſh Creſted Heron, as} 
much ſmaller than the Purple Heron i 


Heron : the neck, the ſtomach, and part of 


the end of the wine, falling back on ue * 


(356 J 
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Fourth S pecier. 


, Ardea Purpurata, 
Ardea Parpurea. Linn. and Gmel. 
| Ardea Purpuraſcens. 
. Ardea Criſtata Purpuraſcens. Brill, 


16 


55 Purple Heron. DS the b 
The Creſted "ON: Heron. Lath. 6 
violet 
T 1E Purple Heron of | the Danube Py lame 
ſcribed by Marſigli, and the Creſted pu- ben 
ple Heron of our Planches Enlumindes ſeem seal! 
to be the ſame. The creſt is the attribute more 
of the male, and the ſmall differences 1 in 
their colours may reſult from age or ſex: 
the bulk too is the ſame, though Briton The 


Marfiglh. Their dinenſions are nearly equal 4 
to each other, and to thoſe of the Common 


the back, are of a fine purple rufous; long * 
ſlender feathers of the ſame colour fle 


from the ſides of the back, and extend to! the 1 


tail, 


3 J 

= Jo 
" 
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The VIOLET HER ON: 
F ifth Species. 
Ardea Leucocephala. Gmel. 


Tin Heron was ſent to us from the 

Coaſt of Coromandel : the whole of 
the body is a very deep bluiſh, tinged with 
violet ; the upper fide of the head is of the 
fame colour, and alſo the lower part of 
the neck, the reſt of which is white: it 18 
ſmaller than the White Heron, and not 
more than thirty inches long. 5 


* 


—__ — 


ſhe WHITE GARZ ET TE. 
: Sixth Species. Fre. 


Arden Aqguinoctalis. Far. 1. Gmel. 


Ardea Candida Minor. Brill, 


LDROVANDUS beſtows on this White 
Heron, which is ſmaller than the firſt, 
ble names Garzetta and Gorza-bianca ; dif- 
Fl inguilſhing it at the ſame time from the 
IM Egiet, which he had previouſly charac- 
nized, Yet Briſſon has confounded them; 
be refers Aldrovandus's Garza. bianca to 
5 A a 2 1 


*% _ 2 
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the Egret, and ſubſtitutes in its Place; 
under the appellation of Little White Herm, 
a ſmall ſpecies whoſe plumage is whitel 
tinged with yellowiſh on the head and 
breaſt ®, and which appears to be only 4 
variety of the Garzette, or rather the Gad 
Zette itſelf, but younger and with a trac 
of its early garb, as Aldrovandus ſhews by 
the epithets which he applies +. The adult 
bird is entirely white, except the bill and 
the legs which are black; it is much ſmalled 
than the Great White Heron, not being 
two feet long. Oppian ſeems to have known 
this ſpecies 4. Klein and Linnæus make nd 
mention of it, and probably it is not foun | 
in the North. Yet the White Heron which 
Rzaczynſki fays is ſeen in Pruſſia, and whose 
bill and legs are yellowiſh, appears to bd 
only a variety of this ſpecies; for in the 
Great White Heron, the bill and legs arf 
conſtantly black: and this is the more prod 
bable, as in France even this ſmall ſpeciel 
of Garzette is ſubje&t to other varieties ; 
M. Hebert aſſures us, that in Brie, in the 
month of April, he killed one of theſ 
Small White Herons, which was not lagd 


2 "5 Minor alia, wertice croceo. Ard. . 
+ Its body ſmaller, not ſo compact, its bill ent 
yellow, &c. 4 
t © There are ſome Small and White Herons,” Excutiel ' 
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than a Field-pigeon ; its legs green with a 
ſmooth ſkin, while in other Herons the legs 
have commonly a rough mealy ſurface F. 
% I again ſaw, in 1757, three of the ſame Herons o. 
the margin of the lake of Nantua during an exceſſive cold 


they appeared there about eight days, till the lake w. 
frozen over.“ Note communicated by M. Hebert. 


* h 


The LITTLE EGRET. 


L Argrette. Buff, 


Seventh Species. 


 Ardea-Garzzite, Linn. and Gmel. 

Egretta. Briſſ. . 

Carxetta Italorum. Johnſt. and Charleton. 
The Criel Heron. Harris. Coll. Voyag, | 


ELON 1s the firſt who gave the name 

of Aigrette (tuft) to this ſmall ſpecies. 

of White Heron, and probably becauſe of 
tie long ſilky feathers on its back; theſe 
bang employed to decorate the ladies head 
I irefs, the warrior's helmet, and the ſultan's 
turban, They were in great requeſt for- 

nerly in France, when our doughty cham- 
ons wore plumes. At preſent, they ſerve 
lor a gentler uſe ; they deck the heads of 
dur beauties, and raiſe their ſtature : the 
AaJ flexibility, 


358 LIT PLE EGRET, 


flexibility, the ſoftneſs, and the Tightneg] ſpeci! 
of theſe feathers, beſtow grace on their lowil 
motions. moſt 
Theſe feathers conſiſt of a ſingle elan dat 
ſhaft, from which at ſmall intervals, ne 1t is 
pairs of very fine threads, as ſoft as C11: WM aca: 
on each ſhoulder, there is a tuft of theſe Sea 
fine feathers, which extend on the back and} 
beyond the tail ; they are of a ſnowy white, 
as well as the other feathers, which aue banc! 
coarſer and harder, Yet the bird, beforel * 
it firſt moult, and perhaps even later, has ba. 
a mixture of gray or brown in its plumage, Ml 8. 
One of thoſe killed by M. Hebert in Bur- wr 
gundy * had every appearance of being WM 4. : 
young, and particularly its plumage was Wl * 
ſtained with dark colours. 1 _ 
The Egret is one of the ſmalleſt of the! 5 | 
Herons, being commonly not two feet long, WM in 
When full grown; its bill and legs ar: 


black. It prefers the haunts of the ſca- 
ſhore; yet it perches and neſtles on trees, 


like the other Herons. = ' 
It appears that the European I gret oc. 
curs in America +, with another larger il - 
| ecles 

. 

* At Mer on the 151 of the Tille, gth May wm 

+ Dutertre, Hiſtoire des Antilles, tom. tl. p. 777» © Among 1 f 
the birds that haunt rivers and pools ... there are ber 3 


of an admirable whiteneſs, of the bulk of a Pigeon. 
TN are > particularly ſought for on account of the _ 
— duc 


owing article. It is diſperſed alſo to the 
| noſt remote and lonely iſlands, ſuch as 
that of Bourbon , and the Malouines 5. 


dea J, at Siam FF, at Senegal and Madagal- 
A a 4 MT . Car, 


they are decorated, and which gives them a peculiar grace.“ 
Hill Nat & Moral des Antilles; Rotterdam, 1658, 5. 149. 
Father Charlevoix ſays that there are Fiſhers or Fgrets in 
St, Domingo, which are real Herons, little different from 
our own. Hiſt. de St. Domingue, Paris 1730, tom. i. 
Voyage de eren Leguat; Anierdan, 1708, tem. 1. 
Pe 55. 

„ Thę Egrets are pretty common (at the Malouine or 
Falkland Iſlands); we took them for Herons, and we knew 
not at firſt the value of their plumes. Theſe birds begin 
to fiſh about the cloſe of the day: they bark from time to 


M. de Bougainville, 7m. I. p. 125. 
Voyage de Tournefort, om. i. p. 353, 


pian Sea and that of Azoff: the Roſſians and Tartars know 

theſe birds, and eſteem them for their precious plumes; the 

_ former call them T/chapla-belaya, the latter, A. Aoutan. 
| Diſcourſe on the Commerce of Ruſſia, by M. Guldenſtaed, 


number of Egrets, with which the trees are covered (at 
Siam) : at a diſtance, they would ſeem to be the flowers ; 


leaves, has the fineſt effect in the world. The Egret is a 
bird of the figure of a Heron, but much ſmaller ; its ſhape 


it 


LITTLE LQRUETD. 359 
ſpecies, which we ſhall deſcribe in the fol- 


It is found in Aſia in the plains of the 
Araxes ||, on the ſhores of the Caſpian 


hunch of feathers, fine and delicate like filk, with which 


time, inſomuch that one might believe they were the Wolf- 
foxes already mentioned.” Veyage autur a Monde, par 


4 The Heron and the Egret are common round the Caſ- 


K — 
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„Nothing is more charming to ſee than the great 
the mixture of the white of the Egrets with the green of the 


i delicate ; its plumage beautiful, and whiter than ſnow ; 
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car *, where it is called Langhour 4: 


But the Black, Gray, and Purple Egrety 


which the navigators Flaccourt and Cauche 


place in that ſame iſland, may, with the 
greateſt probability, be referred to the fore. | 


going ſpecies of Herons. 


it has tufts on its head, on its back, and under its belly, 


which conſtitute its principal charms, and render it extra. 
ordinary.” Dernier Poyage de Siam, par * P. Tachard, 
Paris, 1686, p. 201. 


Along the river (Gambia) the Dwarf Heron 1 1s found, 


which the French term Aigretie: It reſembles the Common ; 
Herons, except that its bill and legs are entirely black, and 3 
its plumage pure white; on the wings and the back is a 3 
ſort of delicate feathers, twelve or fifteen inches long, which 
in French are called Aigrettes. They are much eſteemed bß 
the Turks and Perſians, who employ them to decorate their 


turbans.” Hiſt. Gen. des Voyages, tom. iii. p. 305. 
; 1 Flaccourt. RE 


2 
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HERONS of the New Continent. 


The GREAT EGRET: 
Le Grande Aiprette. Buff. 
5 Firf OY 
Ardea-Egretta. Gmel. 


A LL the preceding ſpecies of Herons are 


natives of the Old Continent; all thoſe 
which follow belong to the new. They 
are exceedingly numerous in regions where 
the water ſpreads unreſtrained over vaſt 


tracts, and where all the low grounds are 
deluged. The Great Egret is undoubtedly 


the moſt beautiful of theſe ſpecies, and 


never occurs in Europe. It reſembles our 
Egret in the beautiful white of its plumage, 


without mixture of any other colour : it 


13 twice as large, and conſequently its mag- 
nificent attire of ſilky feathers is the richer 
and fuller. Like the European Egret, it 
has its bill and legs black. At Cayenne it 


breeds in the ſmall iſlands that riſe out of 
the overflowed Savannas: it does not fre- 
quent 
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quent the margin of ſalt marſhes or of the 
_ fea; but conſtantly haunts the ſtagnant 
waters and the rivers, and lodges among 
the ruſhes, It is pretty common in Guiana, 
though it does not form flocks like the 
Little Egrets. It is alſo ſhyer, more diff. 
cult of approach, and ſeldom perches, It 
is ſeen in St. Domingo, where, in the dry 
ſeaſon, it lives beſide the marſhes and pools, 
Nor is it confined to the hotteſt parts of 
America, ſince we have received ſome ſpeci- 
mens from Louiſiana. 


Th Specific charkfler of the Ardea Egrata: It is 
fomewhat creſted white, its legs black, the feathers on its 
back and breaſt looſe and narrow, its pendants very long.” 


The RUFOUS EGRET, 
Second Species. 


Ardea Rufeſcens. Gmel. 
T he Reddiſh Egret. Penn, and Lath. 


T urs Egret has a blackiſh gray TY 

tufts on the back and ruſty un webbed 
feathers on the neck, It is found in Louiſi- 
ana, and is not quite two feet long. 


lu 


4 263 ] 


The DEM I- E GRE T. 
Third Species. 


Ardea Leucogaſter. Gmel. 


E have in the Planches Enluminees 

termed this bird the Bluiſb White bel- 
lied Heron of Cayenne : it ſeems to be inter- 
mediate between the Egrets and the Herons: 
for, inſtead of the large bunch of feathers 
of the Egrets, 1t has only a tuft of rufous 
unwebbed ſhoots, which is wanting how- 
erer in the other Herons. It is not two 
ſeet long; the upperſide of the body, the 
neck and the head are deep bluiſh, and 
the under fide of the body is white. [A] 


[A] Specific es of the Ardea Leucogaſter Is Is 
dark blue, below white, a double-feathered creſt on the 


back of its head; its bill, its naked face, and its legs 
hello. 0 
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The 8 0e . 


Fourth Species. 


Ardea-· Cocoi. Linn. and Gmel. 

Coco Brafilienſibus, Marcg. Johnſt. Will. Ray. 
Ardea Cayanenſis Criſtata. Briſſ. 

The C ocoi Heron. Lath. 


o co, according to Piſo, is the generic 

name of the Brazil Herons ; but we 
ſhall appropriate it to the large beautiful } 
ſpecies, which Marcgrave makes his ſecond 
ſpecies, and which occurs in Guiana and 
in the Antilles, as well as in Brazil. It 
is equal in bulk to our Gray Heron; it 
has a creſt, which conſiſts of fine pendant 
feathers, ſome of them ſix inches long, andof 
an handſome aſh- colour; according to Du- 
tertre, the old males alone wear this bunch 
of feathers ; thoſe which hang under the 
neck, are white and equally delicate, ſoft, 
and flexible; thoſe of the ſhoulders and 
of the mantle are of a ſlaty gray. Piſo 
ſays that this bird. is commonly very lean, 
but remarks however that it grows plump 
in the rainy ſeaſon. Dutertre calls it the 
Crabeater, (Crabier) as uſual in the iſland, 
and ſays that it is not ſo frequent as the 
other Herons, but that its fleſh is as good, 
or rather is not worſe. 8 
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Bi. ACK CAPPED 
WHITE HERON. 


F ifth Species. 


The 


Ardea Pilcata, Lath. Ind. 
The Black-Creſted White Heron, Lath. Syn. 


Hs Heron is found in Cayenne. Its 
whole plumage is white, except a black 
cap on the crown of its head, which bears 
a tuft of five or fix white feathers ; it is 
ſcarce two feet long; it inhabits up the 
rivers in Guiana, but 1s rare. We ſhall 
claſs with it the White Heron of Brazil; | 
the difference of ſize being accidental, and i 
the black ſpot and tuft may, as AY W = 
the Herons, be the attribute of the male. 1 
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Ardea Puſca. Lath. 
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T1S larger than the preceding, and is 
alſo a native of Guiana. All the upper F 
fide of the a 1s blackiſh brown, the tint 
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366 A G AMI HERON. 
being deeper on the head, and ſhaded wit, | 
bluiſh on the wings; the forepart of the! 
neck is white, charged with browniq } 
daſhes ; the under fide of the body is pure 
white. 


— — 


The AGAMI HERON. 
8 Seventh & pecics. 
Ardea Agami. Gmel. 


Vr know not why this Heron, which 
we received from Cayenne, had the 


name of Agami; unleſs becauſe of the long : 
feathers in the tail of both birds. Theſe fea- 6 
thers are of a deep blue: the underſide of 8 
the body is rufous; the neck is of the ſame U 
colour before, but bluiſh below, and dark 
blue above; the head is black, the occiput : 


bluiſh, from which hang long black fila. 
. 


1 


1 1 


The H oO C T I. 
_ Eighth Species. 


Ardca-Hoaf#li. Gmel. | 

Hondii, fue Tola#li., Fernand. and Ray. 
Ardea Mexicana Criſtata. Brill. 

The Dry Heron. Lath. 


N IFREMBERG interprets the Mexican 
name of this bird, Hoadl; or Toloatilts 


by Avis Sicca, dry or lean bird; an per 
ation which well ſuits a Heron. The pre 
ſent is only one half the bulk of the 5 
mon Heron. Its head is covered with black 
feathers which extend to the nape in a 
bunch; the upper ſide of the wings and the 
tail are of a gray colour; on the back, 
there are ſome black feathers, gloſſed with. 
green; all the reſt of the plumage } 1s white. 
The female has a different name, Hoa&on ; 
it is diſtinguiſhed by ſome colours of its 


plumage ; 1t 1s brown on the body, mixed 


with ſeveral white feathers, and white on 
the neck, interſperſed with brown feathers. 

This bird is found in the lake of Mexico ; 
it breeds among the ruſhes, and has a ſtrong 
hoarſe voice reſembling that of the Bittern. 


The Spaniards term it very improperly a 
Kingfiſher, Martinete Peſcador. 
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The HO UH Ou. 
Ninth Species. 


Arita-Hiahow: Gmel. 
Ardea Mexicana Cinerea. Briſſ. 


\A7 IE have formed this name by contrac- 

tion from the Mexican word Xoxougu;- 
Hoactli, which is pronounced Hohouguiheali 
Houhou repreſents its cry: Fernandez, who 
mentions it, ſubjoins that it is a ſmall ſpe. 
_ cies; yet its length is wo cubits. The belly 
and neck are cinereous ; the front 1s white 
and black; the crown of the head and the 


tuft on the occiput are of a purple colour, 


and the wings are variegated with gray and 
bluiſh. This bird is rare; it is ſeen from 
time to time on the lake of Mexico, where 


it probably arrives from the more northern 


countries. 
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The GREAT AMERICAN | 
i * 


1 each Species. 


Ardea-Herodias. Linn. and Gmel. 

Ardea Virginiana Criſtata. Briſſ. and Klein. 
The Largeſt Creſted Heron, Cateſby. _ 
The Great Heron. Penn. and Lath. 


0” the Marſh birds, the largeſt ind the 

moſt numerous ſpecies occur in the 
New World. The Heron found by Cateſby 
in Virginia is the largeſt in the genus: it 
is near four feet and a half high when 
rect, and meaſures almoſt five feet from 
the bill to the nails; its bill is ſeven or 
eight inches long; all its plumage is brown, 
except the quills of the wing, which are 
black; it has a creſt of brown unwebbed 
feathers, It feeds not only on fiſh and frogs, 
but alſo on large and ſmall hzards. [A] 


1 
2 
7 


A] Specific character of the Ardea Herodias: * The back 


of its head is creſted, its body brown, its thighs rufous, 
Us breaſt marked with oblong black ſpots.” 


£ | : FR 4 
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The HUDSON'S BAY HEROx 


Eleventh & Pecies. 


Area Hudjunias, Linn. and Gmel. 
Aradea Freti Hudſonis. Brill, 

T he Aſb coloured Heron. Edw. 

The Ned. ſbouldered Heron. Penn. and Lath, 


—— 


T n 1s Heron too is very large; it is near 
four feet from the bill to the nails, 
a fine creſt of black brown, diſpoſed be. 
hind, ſhades its head ; its plumage is light 
brown on the neck, deeper on the back, and 
l ſtill browner on the wings; the ſhoulders 
i and th bs are of a reddiſh brown; the 
1 ſtomach is white, and alſo the great fea. | 
ll thers which hang from the foreſide of the 
| neck, which are daſhed with brown ſtreaks, MW 
| | | Theſe are all the ſpecies of Herons known 
"| to us; for we do not admit into their 
* number the eighth ſpecies deſcribed by 
_ Briſſon fiom Aldrovandus; becauſe the 
| bird was young, and had ſtill its firſt garb, : 
ll as Aldrovandus himſelf informs us. We 
j exclude alſo the fourth and rwenty-cighth 
| ipecies of Briſſon; fince the firſt has its = 
bill hooked, and its thighs clothed with fea- | 
thers to the knee, and the ſecond has a ſhort i 
bill, which rather belongs to the Crane, i 
Laſtly, the ninth ſpecies of the ſame author 
is only the female of the Night Heron. 


11 


The CR AB CAT CHE RS. 
Les Crabiers. Buff. 


1 are ſpecies of Herons ſtill 
ſmaller than the European Egrets: 
they feed on lobſters and crabs; whence 
their name. Dampier and Wafer found 
them at Braſil, and at Timor in New Hol- 
land. They are therefore ſpread through 
both hemiſpheres. Barrere ſays, that though 
thoſe of America catch crabs, they alſo 
| cat fiſh, and haunt the margins of freſh 
water, like the Herons. We know of nine 
ſpecies in the Old Continent, and of 
thirteen in the New. 
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CRAB-CATCHERSYY 
of the Old Continent. 1 


— 


The SQUAIOT TA HERON, | 
Le Crabier Cagot, Buff, YZ 


Firſt Species. 


Ardea Squaictia. Gmel. 
Cancroſagus. Briff, | | 1 
Sguaiolta. Aldrov. Will. Johnſt. Charleton and Ray, | 


| cc = A D RO VAN Ds ſays, that this bird 
ij is called Squazoita by the people of 
5 Bologna; probably from the reſemblance 
i | of that word to its cry. Its bill is yellow I 
_ FR and its legs green: it has a fine creſt on 
| [ | the head, compoſed of unwebbed feathers, I 
i white in the middle, and black on both ; 
ll | edges: the upper part of the body 1s 
Il clothed with a frieze, riſing from the long 
it thin pendant feathers, which form a kind 
[ of ſecond mantle in moſt of the Crab- 
Wl catchers ; in this ſpecies they are of a fine 
Wo rufous colour. = 


* \ 
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E 


Le Crabier Roux. Buff. 
Second Species, 
Ardea Badia, Gmel. 


Cancrofagus Caſtaneus. Brift. 
pe Cheſnut Heron, Lath. 


is red (ardea rubra), that is a bright ru- 
ſous, not cheſnut, as Briſſon tranſlates it. It 
is of the bulk of a Crow; its back is rufous, 
its belly whitiſh ; its wings have a bluiſh 
is well known in Sileſia, where it is called 


large trees. 


B b z 


The RUFOUS HER ON. 


Ac CCORDING to $chwonekfels this bird 


tint, and their great quills are black. It 


the Red Heron (Rodter-reger) : it neſtles in 
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The CHESNUT HERox| 


Le Crabier Marron. Buff. 
01 hird Species, 


Ardea Erythropus, Gmel. 
Cancrofagus Rufus. Briſſ. I 
Ardea Hematopus, ſeu Cirris. Aldrov. Will. and — J 
The * Heron. Lath. 


1 TS colours are deeper beneath, and "OI | 


on the back and the wings ; the long 
narrow feathers which cover the head and 


float on the neck, are variegated with yel- | 
low and black; a red circle ſurrounds the 


eye, which is yellow; the bill is black at 
the point, and bluiſh green near the head; 
the legs are deep red. This bird is reckoned 1 
by Aldrovandus almoſt the leaſt of all the 
Herons. The ſame naturaliſt gives, as a 4 
variety, the one which Briſſon makes his 
thirty ſixth ſpecies; its legs are yellow, and 


there are a few more ſpots on the neck, than 


in the other: in all other reſpects, they 
are exactly ſimilar. We will not heſitate 
therefore to range them together. But 
Aldrovandus ſeems to have little reafon in 
appropriating the name Cirris to this | 
ſpecies. Scaliger proves indeed that Virgil 


did not mean by that term the Creſted- lll“ 
8 


$GUACCO HERON. 375 


as uſually tranſlated, but a Shore. bird which 
is the prey of the Sea eagle. We cannot 
however infer that the C7775 is a ſpecies 
of Heron; far leſs aſſign the Cheſnut 
Crab-catcher in particular. A 


[A] Specific character of the Ardea Erythropus: © Its 
kead is creſted, its body is ſaffron inclining to bay.“ 


The SGUAGCCO HE RON. 
1 Guacco. Buff. 
25 Fourth Species. 


Ardea Comata. Gmel. 
Cancrofagus Luteus. Briſſ. 
Sguacco. Aldrov. Will. and Ray. 


H I 8 18 alſo a | {mall | Crab- catcher, 


known in Italy in the vallies of Bo- 


logna by the name of Sguacco. Its back is 
of a ferruginous yellow; the feathers of the 
thighs are yellow; thoſe of the belly whitiſh; 
the feathers thin and pendant from the 
head and neck, are variegated with yel- 
low, with. white, and with black. This 
bird 1s bolder and more intrepid than the 
other Herons ; its legs are greeniſh, the iris 
yellow, encircled with a black ring. 
B b4 
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The CHE SNUT HE RON 
Le Crabier Marron. Buff. j 
Fu ird Species. 


Ardea Erythropus. Gmel. 

Cancrofagus Rufus. Briſſ. 

Ardea Hematopus, ſeu Cirris. Aldrov. Will. and Rap, 
The * Heron. Lath. 


1 7 s colours are deeper berth: and ein | 
on the back and the wings; the long 
narrow feathers which cover the head and 
float on the neck, are variegated with yel. I 
low and black; a red circle: ſurrounds the 
eye, which is yellow; the bill is black at 
the point, and bluiſh green near the head; 
the legs are deep red. This bird is reckoned 
by Aldrovindus almoſt the leaſt of all the 
Herons. The ſame naturaliſt gives, as a | 
variety, the one which Briſſon makes his 


thirty ſixth ſpecies ; ; its legs are yellow, and 


there are a few more ſpots on the neck, than 
in the other: in all other reſpects, they J 
are exactly ſimilar. We will not heſitate 
therefore to range them together. But 

Aldrovandus ſeems to have little reaſon in 
appropriating the name Cirris to this 
ſpecies. Scaliger proves indeed that Virgil 1 
did not mean by that term the Creſted- lark 
2s 


S GU ACCO HER ON. 375 


a: uſually tranſlated, but a Shore- bird which 

is the prey of the Sea eagle. We cannot 
however infer that the C775 is a ſpecies 
of Heron; far leſs aſſign the Cheſnut 


* 


Crab-catcher in particular. A 


[A] Specific character of the Arden Erythropas : * Its 
kead is creſted, its body is ſaffron inclining to bay.” 


The SGUACCO HERON. 
Le Guacco, Buff. 
'F ourch Species. | 


Ardea Comata. Gmel. | 
f Cancrofagus Luteus. Briſſ. y 
Sguacco. Aldrov. Will. and Ray, 


\n1s is alſo a ſmall Crab. catcher, 
known in Italy in the vallies of Bo- 
logna by the name of Sguacco. Its back is 
of a ferruginous yellow; the feathers of the 
thighs are yellow; thoſe of the belly whitiſh; 
the feathers thin and pendant from the 
head and neck, are variegated with yel- 
low, with. white, and with black. This 
bird 1s bolder and more intrepid than the 
other Herons ; its legs are greeniſh, the iris 

hellow, encircled with a black ring. 
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The MAHON CRAB-CATCH ER. 
Le Crabier de Mahon, Buff 
Fifth Saat, 7 
Ardea Comata. Gmel, 


T 1s ſmall, being not eighteen inches 1 
long, its wings are white ; its back ruſty; | 


the upper ſide of the neck yellowiſh rufous, | 


and the fore part white gray ; on the head 


is a fine long creſt of white gray and ruſty 


feathers. 


The COROMANDEL 


C RAB. CATCHER, 


Le Cratier de Coromandel. Buff. 
Sixth Species. 


Hs bird reſembles the preceding: its 
back is ſtained with the ſame rufous, 


its head and the lower part of the foreſide 


of the neck with gold and yellow rufous ; 1 
the cit of the plumage is white: but it 
has no creſt, which defect may be attri- 

| buted 


WHITE axp BROWN CRAB-CATCHER. 377 


buted to its ſex; and we ſhould therefore 
range it with the foregoing, were it not 
near three inches longer. 


The WHITE aww BROWN 
CRAB-CATCHER. 
Seventh Species. 


Ardea Malaccenfis. _ Gmel, 
The Malacca Heron. Lath. 


HE back 18 brown or amber: all the 

neck and the head marked with long 
ſtreaks of that colour on a yellowiſh ground; 
the wing and the upper fide of the body, 
white: ſuch was the plumage of this bird, 
which we received from Malacca ; it was 
nineteen inches long. . 


The BLACK CRAB-CATCHER. 
Eighth Species. | 
Area Now S Gmel. 


The New Guinea Heron. | Lath, 


CONNERAT. found this bird in New 
Guinea: it is entirely black, and. ten 
inches long. Dampier mentions his hav- 


ing 


OY LITTLE CRABICATOC HER, 


ing ſeen in that country Small Crab catcb. 
ers with a milk white plumage, We ard 
unacquainted with them. 


The LITTLE CRAB-CATCUER, | 
Ninth Species. | 


Ardea Philippenfts. Gmel. 
Caucrofagus Philippenſis. Brill. 
* The Philippine Heron. Lath. 


T is the leaſt of all the Crab. catchers, | 

and even more ſo than the Blongios ; being 
atv eleven inches long. It is a native of 
the Philippines ; the upper fide of the head, 
of the neck, and of the back, is of a brown 
rufous; and that colour is traced on the 
back in ſmall croſs lines, that wave on a 
brown ground ; the upper ſurface of the 
wing is blackiſh, fringed with ſmall unequal 
feſtoons of a ruſty white ; the quills of the 
wing and of the tail are black. 
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Tenth Species, 


Ardea Minuta. Linn. and Gmel. 
Ardeola. Brill. 
The Little Bittern. Penn. and Lath. 


T* E Blongios ſtands at the bottom of 
the extenſive ſcale of Herons: it differs 
from the Crab-catchers, only becauſe its legs 
are rather lower, and its neck proportionally 
longer : : inſomuch, that the Barbs, accord- 
ing to Dr. Shaw, call it Boo onè, long neck, 
or literally Father neck. It extends the neck, 
or darts it forward as if by a ſpring, when it 
walks, or ſeeks its food. The upperſide 
of the head and of the back is black, with 
greeniſh reflections, and alſo the quills of 
the wings and of the tail; the neck, the 
belly, the upper ſurface of the wings, are 
of a tawny cheſnut, mixed with white and 
jellowifh ; the bill and legs are greeniſh. 
It appears that'the Blongios occurs fre- 
quently in Switzerland. It is ſcarcely known 
in the provinces of France, where it is 
never found, unleſs ſtrayed from its com- 
panions, driven * a guſt of wind, or 
purſued 


with on the coaſts of the Levant, as well! 


its back fringed with ruſty, and thoſe on 


with ſmall brown ſtreaks; differences which 


and that of Switzerland, are all the ſame. 


belong to the Old Continent: we now pro- 


380 B LON GIOS. 


purſued by ſome bird of prey *. 11 me | | 


as on thoſe of Barbary. Edwards figures 
one which was ſent from Aleppo +: it dif. 
fered from that juſt deſcribed, in having 1 
its colours more dilute, and the feathers on 


the foreſide of the neck and body, marked 


ſeem to reſult from age or ſex. Thus the 
Blongios of the Levant þ +, that of Barbary, 9 


All the preceding ſpecies of Crab-catchers 


ceed to enumerate thoſe of the New, ob- 
ſerving the ſame diſtribution as in the 2 
Herons. : 


„ ſaw one of theſe little Herons, of the ſize of a Black. 
bird, it ſuffered itſelf to be caught with the hand in the 
garden of the Dames du Bon-pafteur at Dijon: I ſaw it ſhut 
in a cage for breeding Canaries ; its plumage reſembled 
that of a meadow Rail; ; it was very lively, and continually 
buſtled about in its cage, rather from a ſort of inquietude, 
than from a deſire to eſcape ; for when a perſon approached, 
it opt, threatened with its bill, and darted like a ſpring. 
I never met with this very ſmall Heron in any of the pro- 
vinces where I have fowled; it mult be a bird of pallage, 
Note communicated by M. Hebert. 

+ The Little Brown Bittern. Edwards, Gleanings. 
I Ardeola Newia of Briſſon. (Mr. Latham 155 it to 
be the female, T.) | 


[A] Specific character of the Ardes Minuta: « Its ol 
is ſmooth, its body brown, below tawny, its tail- quili 
black-greeniſh, its ſtripes rellewige & 
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CRAB CATCHERS 
of the New World. 


The BLUE CRAB-CATCHERS. 
1 Fir} Specter, 


Ardea Cerulea. Linn. and Gmel. 

Ardea Cyanea. Klein. | 1 8 

Ardea Plumbea. Brown. | | 
The Blue Heron, Cateſpy. Penn. and Lath. 


V HAT 18 very ſingular in this bird, its 
bdill is blue like the reſt of the plumage ; 
and were not the legs green, it would be 
entirely blue The feathers of the neck and 


head have a fine violet gloſs; thoſe of the 
lower part of the neck, behind the head, 


and on the lower part of the back, are thin 
and pendant; the laſt are a foot long, 
cover the tail, and project four fingers be- 
yond it. The bird 1s rather ſmaller than 
a Crow, and weighs fifteen ounces. It is 
ſeen in Carolina, but only in the ſpring; 


and Cateſby believes that it does not breed 


in that province, though he is ignorant 


cies 


— — — 
— —— — — — 


whence it comes. The ſame beautiful ſpe- 


482 BROWN NECKED BLUE CRABCATCHH 


cies is found in Jamaica, and appears to 


be divided into two varieties in that 
iſland. 


[A] Specific character of the Ardea Cærulta: Ju 
. head is creſted, its body blue.“ | 


The BROWN-NECKED BLUE | 
CRAB CATCHER. 
Second Species. 

Ardea Caruleſcens. ns. 


A LL the body of this bird is of a dull | 

blue; and though that tint is deep, 
we ſhould have reckoned it the ſame ſpe- 
cies with the preceding, if the head and 
neck had not been tawny-brown, and the 
bill intenſe yellow. It occurs in Cayenne, 
and may be about nineteen inches long. 


1 


I The IR ON=G RAY CRAPB- 
CATCHER. 


Third Species. 


4rd:a Violacea. Linn. and Gmel. 

Ardea Stellaris Criſtata Americana. Klein. 
Cancrofagus Bahamenſis, Brill. 

Ardea Ceruleo-Nigra. Ray and Sloane. 

The Gray creſted Gaulding, Brown. 

The Creſted Bittern. Catelby. | 
The Yellow Crowned Heron. Penn. and Lath, 


ALL the plumage is of a dull, blackiſh 
blue, except the upper fide of the 


head, which 1s ornamented with a pale, 
yellow creſt, from which three or four 
white feathers riſe on the back of the head. 
There is alſo a broad white ſtripe on the 


cheek, reaching to the corners of the bil!: 


the eye is protuberant, the iris red; and 
the eye lid green; long flender feathers 


Crow on the ſides of the back, and fall 


over the tail; the thighs are yellow, the bill 


is black and ſtrong, and the bird weighs a 
pound and an half. It is ſeen, ſays 


Cateſoy, in Carolina, during the rainy ſea 


ſon; but is more numerous in the Bahama 


lands, and breeds in the buſhes that grow 


out of the cliſts of the rocks; and ſo great 
| 18 


* 
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is the multitude in ſome of the Hands, 
that, in a few hours, two men may load 3 
canoe with the young; for though able tb 
fly, their motions are laborious, and the 
ſuffer themſelves to be caught through mere 
ſupineneſs. They live more on crabs than 
on fiſh, and the ſettlers call them crab. 


catchers, Their fleſh, ſays Cateſby, is very 
well taſted, 


"IX 1 1 r _— 
— 
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The RE 7 D- BILLED WHITE 
CRAB-CATCHER. 
; . R. 


Fouri5 Species, 
Arden Aiquinbatialis. Linn. and Gmel. 
Ardia Carolinenhs Candida. Brift, and Klein. 
The- Ned villed Heron. Penn. 5 
Tbe Litile White Heron, Cateſpy and Penn. 


RED bill, green legs, the iris yellow, 

and the ſkin that encircles it red, are 
the only colours which interrupt the fine 
white plumage of this bird. It is ſmalle 
than a Crow: it is found ia Carolina in 
the ſpring, but never in winter: its bill is 
a little curved, and Klein remarks that 
many of the foreign ſpecies of Herons have 
not ſuch ſtraight bills as thoſe of Europe. 


[A] Specific character of the Ardea Aguinoctialis: 9 Its 
head is ſmooth, its body White, its two firſt me” quills 
brown on their outer margin,”? 


1 


1 #51. 


The C INE RE O US GRA B- 
CATCHER. 
Fifth Species. 


Ardea Cyanopus. Gmel. 
Ardea Americana Cinerea, Briſſ. 


ako bird inhabits New Spain, and is 


not larger than a Pigeon, The upper 
ſorkace of the body is light aſh-colour; the 
quills of the wing are partly black, partly 


white ; the bill and legs are bluiſh. From 


theſe colours we may perceive that Father 


Bitterns. 


— 
— 


— ** 


The PURPLE CRAB-CATCHER. 
Sixth Species, 


Ardea Spadicea, Gmel. 
Ardea Mexicana Purpuraſcens, Briſſ. 
The Mexican Heron. Lath. 


C23 4 ſays that this bird was ſent to him 
from Mexico; but he applies to it 
lie name Xoxouguiboa7li, which Fernan- 


ler beſtowed on a ſpecies twice as large. 


Feuillee is miſtaken in claſſing it with the 


386 RAC RA. 
It is only a foot long; the upper ſide cf 
the neck, of the back and of the ſhoulters | 
is purple cheſnut; the ſame tint diluted, 
covers all the underſide of the body; the | 
quills of the wing are deep bay; the head 
is light bay, and its top black. 


| Ie G R A & N A. 
Seventh Specres. 


Ardia-Cracra. Gmel. 


Cancrofagus Americanus, Bri, 


C RACRA is the cry of this bird on 
— the wing, and the name which the 
French ſettlers at Martinico have given tol 
it. The American natives call it Jabra] | 
and Father Feuillce, who found it in Chili 
deſcribes in the following terms: it is 28 
large as a well grown How. and 1ts, plumagel 
is much variegated; the crown, of the 
head is afh- blue; the top of its bark, J 
tawny, mixed with the colour of dry. az 1 
the reſt of the upper ſurface is an agree 
able mixture of aſh- blue, of brown. green 
and of yellow; the coverts of the * 


_ 


CHALYBEATE CRAB-CATCHER: 387 


wiſh, and partly black; the quills are of 
this laſt colour, and fringed with whitez 
the throat and breaſt are variegated with 
ſpots of filemot, on a white ground ; the 
legs are of a fine yellow. 


_— 


—e— 


The CHALYBEATE CRAB. 
CATCHER. 


© Fighth Species. 


Adela. Marcy. Jobnft, and Will. 
Cancrofagus Brafilienſis, Briſſ. 
The Blue Heron. Lath. 


are chalybeate or ſteel- coloured; it has 
long greeniſh quills in the wing, marked 
with a white ſpot at the tip; the upper 


belly are white, variegated with cinereous 
and with yellowiſh. The bird is of the 
ſize of a Pigeon; it occurs in Brazil, and 
| this is all that we learn from Marcgrave. 


* 5 
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"xt back and the head of this bird 
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fide of the wing is variegated with brown, 
yellowiſh, and ſteel-colour ; the breaſt and 


—— 
_— — — 


. 
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genus. Long feathers of gold- green cover 
the upper ſide of the head, and form into 


row, and flowing, cover the back; thoſe of | 
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The GREEN CRAB-CAT CHER. 
Ninth Species. 


Ardea Vireſeens. Linn. and Gmel. 
Ardea Stellaris Minima. Klein. 


Cancrofagus Viridis. Briſſ. 
The Small Bittern. Catelby. 


The Green Heron, | Lath. 


H Is bird is very rich in its colours, 
and one of the moſt beautiful of the 


a creſt ; feathers of the ſame colour, nar- | 


the neck and breaſt are rufous or deep | 
reddiſh : the. great quills of the wing are | 
very dull green; the coverts of the wing, 
bright gold green, and moſt of them edged | 
with fulvous or cheſnut, This handlome 
bird is ſeventeen or eighteen inches long; it 
feeds on frogs and ſmall fiſh, as well az f 
on crabs. It appears in Carolina and Vir. | 
ginia only in ſummer; and it probably 1 


retires in autumn to warmer climates, to 
paſs the winter. 


1 389 3 


The SPOTTED GREEN 
CRABCATCHER. 


| Tenth Species. 


Ardea Vireſcent. Var. 1. Gmel. 
Cancrofagus Viridis Newius, Briſſ. 


T #15 is rather ſmaller than the pre- 
* ceding, but differs little in its colours; 
only the feathers on its head and on the 
nape are of a dull gold green, gloſſed with 
bronze, and the long ſlender feathers on 
the mantle are alſo gold green, though 
lighter ; the quills of the wing are deep 
brown, and their outer edge ſhaded with 
gold green, and thoſe next the body have 
a white ſpot at the tip; the upper ſurface 
of the wing 1s ſprinkled with white ſpots ; 
on a brown ground, ſhaded with gold 
green; the throat is ſpotted with brown 
on white, the neck is cheſnut, and clothed 
below with gray pendant feathers, This 
fies is found in Martinico. 


== rae — — — — 


the legs of the ſame colour; it is one of f 


ſcarce equal in ſize to a Pigeon. 


The RUFOUS CRAB-CATCHER, | 


purple; the neck is rufous as well 4 


[ 390 J 


The ZILATAT. 


Eleventh Specits. 


Ardra Mexicana Candida. Briſſ. 


E have formed this name from the 
Mexican Hoitziiaztatl. It is entirely | 
white, with its bill reddiſh near the point, | 


the ſmalleſt of all the Crab-catchers, being | 


with Green Head and Tail, 
Twelfth Species. 


Ardea Ludo viciana. | Gmel. 
T he Louiſiane Heron. Lath. 


T is ſcarce ſixteen inches long; the 
upper fide of the head and tail is of a 
dull green; the ſame colour appears on a 
part of the coverts of the wing, which are 1 
fringed with fulvous; the long thin fea- 


i 
_ 
= 


thers on the back are tinged with faint 1 


3 


the belly, whoſe tint borders upon brown. 
This ſpecies WAS ſent to us from Louiſiana. 5 
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The Z 1 LAT A T. 
Elewentb Species. 
Ardea Mexicana Candida. Briſſ. 


E have formed this name from the 
Mexican Hoitziiaztatl. It is entirely $ 
white, with its bill reddiſh near the point, . 
the legs of the ſame colour; it is one of 
the ſmalleſt of all the Crab-catchers, being 
ſearce equal in ſize to a Pigeon. | 


The RUFOUS CRAB-CATCHER, 
with Green Head and Tail. 
Tabel fh 8 pecies. 


Ar dea Ludovwiciana. Gmel. 
The Louifiane Heron, Lath. 


Fx is ſcarce ſixteen inches long; the 

upper fide of the head and tail is of a } 
dull green; the ſame colour appears on a W 
part of the coverts of the wing, which are 
fringed with fulyous; the long thin fea- 
thers on the back are tinged with faint Þ 
purple; the neck is rufous as well 38 
the belly, whoſe tint borders upon brown, Þ 
This ſpecies was ſent to us from Louiſant j 
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The OPEN BILL 


Le Bec-Ouvert. Buft, 
Ardea Pondiceriana. Gmel. 
The Pondicherry Heron. Lath. 


F TER the enumeration of all the He. 
rons and Crab-catchers, we ſhall range | 
a | tas. which, though it does not belong 
to their family, is more nearly related to 
them than to any other. It is not the buſi. 
neſs of the naturaliſt to follow the reſtraints | 
of ſcholaſtic forms ; he ſhould endeavour | 
to trace the productions of the univerſe | 
through their various ſhades and grada- 1 
tions; and the delicate tranſitions of | 
nature are the moſt intereſting ſubjects to 
the eyes of a philoſopher. Such is the bid 
which we denominate Open bill: in ſome , 
reſpects, it reſembles the Herons; and in 
others, it differs from them, It has, be- 
ſides, one of thoſe defects or natural im- 
perfections, which we have remarked in a 
few ſpecies: its bill is wide open two-thirds | 
of its length, both the upper and under 

mandible parting at that ſpace and meeting 
again at the point. This bird is found 
in i India, « and we + received it from Pondi- 
| 8 cherry; 


OPEN BILL. 392 


cherry; it has the legs and thighs of the 

Heron, but has only half the character 
noticed in the nail of the middle-toe, which 
ſpreads indeed into a thin plate, though 
it is not indented at the edges; the quills 
of the wing are black; all the reſt of the 


plumage is a light aſh-gray ; the bill black- 


iſh at the root, the reſt of it white or yel- 
lowiſh, and thicker and broader than that 


of the Heron. Total length of the bird 


thirteen or fourteen inches. We are not 
informed of 1ts natural habits. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Ardea Pondiceriana : It 


is dirty aſh-colour, its wing-quills long and black, its mid- 
dle nail not ſerrated,” “ Ro 
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make it look larger. Notwithſtanding 
the diſgraceful implication of its name g, 


Timited extent, and abounding with ruſhes; 


or trumpeter ; in Portugueſe, Gazola: in German Merr- 


The B IH T R NN. 


Le Butor. Buff. | T : 
Ardea Stellaris, Linn. and Gmel, 


| Botaurus. Briſſ. | 
21.0. TDs Myredromble. Turner +. 
Toe Bitrour, Bittern, or Mire-drum. Will. 


. HOUGH the Bitterns cefernble much | 

the Herons, their differences are ſo 
marked as eafily to diſcriminate them. Their 
legs are longer than thoſe of the . Herons, 
tir body rather more fleſhy, and their 
neck thicker clothed with feathers, which 


the Bittern is not ſo ſtupid as the Heron, 
though | it is more ſavage: it is hardly ever | 
feen ; it inhabits only marſhes of a certain 


7 * In Gieek Agzeictc, Pee A; tig, Oxrog: in Latin Ardea 
Stellaris, Butio, in Italian, Tarabuſo, Trombotto, Trombone 


Rind (Sea-ox), Mo/5-Ochs (Moſs-ox), Robr-T' rummel (Reed © 
drum), Ro/5-Reigel (Horſe-heron), Fafſer-Ochs (Water-0x), | 
Erd Bull (Earth-bull) ; names that allude to the bellowing 
| noiſe which this bird makes in the marſhes : in Dutch Pitocr: 
in Swediſh and Daniſh Roer-Drum (Reed- Ow in Poliſh 
Bak or Bunt: in Turkiſh Gelve, 

F That is, 75e Mtre. urum, from the Gita Trunm, 

1 Buter, in French, bgniftes alſo lubber. e 
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it prefers the large pools {kirted with wood: 
there, it leads a lonely peaceful life, covered 
with reeds, ſheltered from the wind and 
ran, and concealed equally from the hunter 
whom it dreads, and from its prey, which 
it watches. It continues whole days in 
the ſame ſpot, and ſeems to place its ſafety 
in concealment and inaction, The He- 
ron is more reſtleſs, and ventures abroad 
every evening; at which time the fowlers 


where it alights : the Bittern, on the con- 
trary, riſes in the duſk, and takes a final 
departure; and thus theſe two birds, though 
they inhabit the ſame tracts, never aſſo- 
ciate together, 

It is in autumn only and at ſun · ſet, ac- 
cording to Willughby, that the Bittern 
commences its journey, or changes its 
abode. In its flight it might be taken for 
a Heron, did it not utter from time to time 
a quite different cry, deeper and more re- 
ſounding. cos, coz, But this is ſtill leſs 
We than the frightful voice, to 
which the bird owes its name“: it is a 
ſort of lowing n1-xn6xD, repeated five or 
lx times in ſucceſſion in the ſpring, and 
Which may be heard at . diſtance of 


®* Botaurus, from beatus and taurus, denote the alan 
15 a bull, W, . 2 
| half 


expect it at the edge of the reedy-fens, 
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half a league. This bumping, as it 18 calls, 
exceeds the grunt of the largeſt baſs. fung 
Could we imagine this alarming ſound to 
be the expreſſion of tender love? It i; 
indeed only the call of a rude and wid 
bird, ſtimulated by luſt, not mollified by Y 
attachment: and as ſoon as his appetite 
is ſatisfied, he deſerts or rejects the female, 
though ſhe plies him with her aſſiduous | 
careſſes F ; nor are her ſolicitations ſuf. 
cient to incite him to repeat the almoſt | 
momentary embrace. Accordingly the. cock 
and hen live ſeparate, © I have often, ſays } 
M. Hebert, put up two of theſe birds 
at the ſame time, and I conſtantly perceived 
that they ſprang more than two hundred WM 
paces from one another, and alighted at 
an equal diſtance.” But the moments of 
fruition muſt return perhaps after long 
intervals, if is be true that the Bittern is | 
in ſeaſon during the. whole time that he 
bumps +; for he lowing begins in Febru- 


2 . to 1 ſuch is the indolence of the ö 
male, that the female alone takes all the trouble of court- 
ſhip, and of the rearing of the young, * It is ſhe that 
| Jolicits and invites him to love by the frequent viſits which 
ſhe pays him, and by the abundance of food which the } 
brings.“ But all theſe particulars, taken out of an old 
moral diſcourſe, (Diſcours de M. de la Chambre, far! amitic), 
are probably romance. 

- 2 Willogbby, © 


ary 5. and is yet heard in the harveſt. The 
people of the country ſay, that to make this 
noiſe the Bittern plunges its bill in the 
mud || : the firſt note reſembles indeed a 
trong inſpiration, and the ſecond expi- 
ration rebellowed in a cavity *. But it 


would be difficult to aſcertain the and of 
this aſſertion; ſince the bird lurks always 


ſo clole as to eſcape ſight, and the fowlers 
cannot reach the ſpots where it ſprings, 
without wading through the reeds in water 
often as bigh as the knee. 
All theſe precautions for concealment 
and protection are fortified by caution and 


$ [t is certainly the cry of the Bittern which Ariſtotle 


eder in bis problems ($22 ii. 35), where he ſpeaks of 


a bellowing like that of a bull, which is heard in the ſpring 


from the heart of the marſhes, and of which he ſeeks a phy- 


ſcal explanation in the winds impriſoned under the water 
and burſting from their caverns, 
| This notion is well expreſſed by a charming poet :— 


— „* Sc that ſcarce 

The Bittera knows bis time, with bill ingulpht, | 
To make the founding marſh,?? 

TromsoN, 


* A!drovandus has inquired into the flructure of the tra- 


cha. arteris with a reference to the production of this ſound z 
| many ſtrong voiced Aquatic birds, ſuch as the Swan, have a 
double Jarynx; the Bittern, on the contrary, has none, but 
the trachea, where it forks, forms two inflated ſacs, of which 
the rings of the trachea cover only one fide ; the other 
is covered with 4 thin ſkin, expanſi ble, and elaſtic; it 
from theſe inflated ſacs that the impriſoned air eſcapes 
vit violence in bellowing. 


artifice. 
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artifice; The Bittern fits with its head erect, 
which being more than two feet high, it 
eaſily ſees over the reeds, without being 
perceived by the ſportſman. It does not 
change its ſeat until the approach of night | 
in the autumnal ſeaſon, and paſſes the reg | 
of its life in ſuch inaCtivity, that Ariſtotle | 
gives it the epithet /azy *. Its whole motion 
conſiſts in ſeizing a frog, or ſmall fiſh which | 
throws itſelf in the way of the indolent | 
_ catcher. 8 5 f 
The appellation of ſtary, , or fel. | 
laris, given by the ancients to the Bittern, WM 
is derived, according to Scaliger, from its WM 
evening flight, when it ſoars aloft, and} 
ſeems to loſe itſelf in the ſtarry-vault ; WM 
others aſſert that the name refers to the 
ſpots ſcattered on its plumage. But theſe | 
are diſpoſed more like daſhes than ſtars: W 
the whole body is covered with blackiſh | 
ſpeckles: they are ſtrewed tranſverſcly on 
the back upon a fulvous brown ground, | 
and run longitudinally on a whitiſh ground 
upon the foreſide of the neck, upon the breaſt I 
and the belly: the bill has the ſame ſhaps | 
as in the Heron; both it and the legs ate 
greeniſh, its opening 1s very wide, and the 
cleft extends beyond the eyes, ſo that they 9 


* Ourog, Hiſt. An. I. ix. C, 18. 6 1 
mar 
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may be faid to be ſituated upon the upper 
mandible : the hole of the ear is large; the 
| tongue ſhort and ſharp, and does not reach 
half the bill; 
ſo wide as to admit the fiſt“: its long 
nails claſp the reeds, and ſupport it upon 


their floating wrecks : it catches many ; 


frogs ; and in autumn, it goes to the woods 
in purſuit of mice, which it ſeizes e en 
dexterity and ſwallows entire T: and in 
that ſeaſon, it grows very fat g. When 
caught it ſhews much rancour , and ſtrikes 
chiefly at the eyes“ *. 


mation FF. 


The Bittern lays four or five greeniſh 
ght-brown eggs At; and makes her neſt 
amidſt the reeds, or a bunch of ruſhes, 
Belon ſurely confounded it with the Heron, 
when he allerted, that it breeds on the tops 


*W ner, 

+ The great ! length of the balls, particularly of the hind 
one, is remarkable; Aldrovandus ſays, that in his time it 
. Was uſed as a tooth- pick. 

I Witloghby. 

$ Schwenckfeld. 
| Idem. | 
** Belon, 


++ Idem, : 
{1 Mr. Pennant ſays five or fix. T. 


but the throat may be opened 


Its fleſh muſt be of 
a bad quality, though it was formerly eaten, 
when that of the Heron was held in eſti- 
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of trees * That naturaliſt ſeems alſo 0 
miſtake it for the Onocrotalus of Pliny, 
though the Roman delineates it by diſcri. 

minating characters. There is another paſ. 
ſage of Pliny, which, according to Belon, 
refers to the Bittern : In the diſtri of 
Arles, there is a bird which imitates the 
lowing of oxen, and is called the Bull 
(Taurus) though it is little .“ In that caſe | 
the epithet litile is applied to the Bittern only 
by way of contraſt to the appellation, Bull, W 
The Bittern occurs wherever there are 
marſhes of ſufficient extent: it is known in 
moſt of the French provinces ; it is not 
uncommon in England | ; it is frequent 
in Switzerland 8, and in Auſtria ; it is 
ſeen alſo in Sileſia **, Denmark ++, and 
in Sweden At. The moſt northern parts 
of America have alſo their ſpecies of Bit- 
tern; and other ſpecies occur in the ſouth- 
ern regions. It appears however, that our 
Bittern is not ſo hardy as the Heron, and 
cannot ſupport our winters, but remoyes 


400 


* Geſnerwas not better 3 with its neſt, when 
he ſaid that it layed twelve eggs. | 

+ Lib. x. 57. N 

t Britiſh Zoology. 

$ Geſner, 

I Elench. Auftr, 348. 

* Schwenckfeld. | 

++ Brunnich, Ornithol. Boreal. 

tt Fauna Suecica. 


. x 
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eben the cold becomes exceſſive. Intel - 
gem ſportſmen affure us, nt inhey never 
ſo-11d it by the fides of [ivalets or near 
{11ngs in the inclement ſeaſons : and Wil- 
lughby leems to regard its lofty flight after 


ſon; let in autumn, as its departure to 
warmer climates. 


N- oſerver nas given us fuller informa- 
tics e the ſubject of this bird than 
Ma ben; and I ſhall here give an extract 
of the account which he Lint ſent 
to me 
„The Bitterns are found almoſt every 
ſezſon of the year at Montreuil-ſur-Mer, 
and on the coaſts of Picardy, though they 
are migratory, They are ſeen in great 
number> in the month of December, and 
ſometimes dozens lurk in a ſingle tuft 
reedss.. 

Few birds make ſo cool a defence; it 
never attacks, but if once aſſailed, it fights 
with inttepidity and temper. If darted 
upon by a bird of prey, it does not fly; 
in ſtands erect and receives the ſhock on the 
point of 11s bill, which is very ſharp ; and 
Its wounded antagoniſt retreats ſcreaming. 
014 Buzzards never attack the Bittern, and 
the Common Falcons never ſeize it, but 
by 'utn'ng upon it behind, while it 1s on 
Vor. VIL, dd the 
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in this way been ſorely wounded, It muſt 


except in the love ſeaſon, when it takes ſome } 


diſcovered but by dogs. During the months 


gamous: the males ſtrut among their 


the wing. It even makes reſiſtance when 
wounded by the ſportſman; and inſtead gf | 
retiring, ii waits his onſet, and gives ſuch 
vigorous puſhes with its bill as to pierce 
the leg through the boots; and many hate 


be killed by blows, for it would contend | 
till death. | 
Sometimes, though ſeldom, the Bittern 
turns on its back like the rapacious bird 
and fights both with its bill and its claws, | 
which are very long. It throws itſelf into. 
that poſture, when ſurprized by a dog. 

The patience of this bird 1s equal to its | 
courage; it remains whole hours, without 
ſtirring, in the water concealed by the 
ruſhes : it watches the eels and frogs; and 


excerciſe, it is as indolent and melancholy } 
as the Stork, At other times, it cannot be 


of February and March, the. males utter, 
in the morning and evening, a cry, which | 
may be compared to the exploſion of a large 


muſket. The females run to the ſound, 


ſometimes a dozen round one male; for | 
the Bitterns are, like the Ducks, poly- 


mates, and drive off their rivals. T hey , 
> make 
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make their neſts almoſt cloſe on the water 
amidſt ruſhes, in the month of April : the 
incubation laſts twenty-four or twenty-five 
days: the young ones are hatched naked, 
and of an unſightly figure, for they ſeem 
to be all neck and legs. They do not 
venture abroad until twenty days after 
their birth. The parents feed them firſt 
with leeches, lizards, and frogs' ſpawn, 


and afterwards with ſmall eels. Their fea- 


thers are. rufous at firſt, as in the adults ; 

their bill and legs rather white than green. 
The Euzzards, which plunder the neſts of 
moſt of the Marſh-birds, ſeldom touch 


thoſe of the Bittern, The parents main- 


tain a conſtant guard and defence. Chil- 


| dren dare not approach, for they inould 


nk the loſs of their > 6 
* It is eaſy to diſtinguiſh the males by 


their colour and their ſize, they being more 


brautiful and larger than the females, and 
their plumage having more the rufous tint; 
the feathers too on the breaſt and neck 
are _ , 
* The fleſh of this bird; ects, that 
of the wings and breait, is tolerable food, 
provided that the ſkin be removed, whoſe 
capillary veſſels are filled with an acrid 
ol, that ſpreads through the ſubſtance in 
Dd2 cooking, 
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cooking, and communicates a rank unplez. 
ſant taſte.” | A] 


[A] Specific charter of the Bittern, Ardea gala. 
Its head is ſmoothiſh ; above, brick-coloured with croßß 
ſpots ; below, paler, with oblong brown ſpots.” This birq | 
is found alſo over the whole extent of North America: in 
Hudſon's Bay it appears in May, and takes up its abode WM 
among the ſwamps and willows ; it there lays two egos: 
it is exceeding lazy, and when diſturbed it flies only to a 
ſhort diſtance, —The fleſh of the Bittern taſtes ſomewhat like 
hare, and 1s not unpleaſant. 
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BIRDS of the Old Continent which 
are related to the BITTERN. 


. 


Le Grand Rutor. Buff. | 1 
Firſt Species. 


Ardea-Botaurus, Gmel. 
Botaurus Major. Briſſ. 
The Greater Speckled or Red Heron. Will. 


CESNER is the firſt who has mentioned 
this bird, which appears to form the 
ſnade between the Herons and the Bit- 
terns. The inhabitants of the ſhores 
of Lago Maggiore in Italy, call it Ruffey, 
according to Aldrovandus. The neck is 
rufous, with ſpots of white and black; the 
back and the wings are brown, . and the 
belly is rufous; its length from the point 
of the bill to the end of the tail, is at leaſt 
three feet and an half, and to the nails, 
more than four feet ; the bill is eight inches, 
and 1s yellow, as well as the legs. Aldro- 
vandus's figure repreſents a creſt, which is 
pd 3 not 


s ITT r n 


not mentioned by Geſner, But he ſays that 
its neck is ſlender, which ſeems to they 
that it is not a genuine Bittern: Aldro. 
vandus accordingly oblerves, that this ſye. 
cies appears to have the characters th of Y 
the Common Heron and of the Bitten; 
reſembling the former in the had, the | 
ſpots on the breaſt, the colour of the back 
and of the wings, and in its bulk; at the 
| ſame time that it is fimilar to the latter in 
the form of its legs, and in the reſt of | 
its plumage, except that it is not ſpotted, | 


The LITTLE BITTERN, | 
Second Species. 


Ardea-Marſigli. Gmel. 
Botaurus Minor, Briſſ. 
Ardea Viride flaveſcens. Klei n 
The S wabian Bittern. Lath. 


11s ſmall ſpecies of Bittern 1 was ſeen 
on the Danube by Count Marfigli, 
Its plumage 1s ruſty, ſtriped with little 
brown lines; the forefide of its neck is 
white, and its tail whitiſh; its bill is not 
three inches long. If we judge from this 


and ts other dimenſions, and admit = ö 
the 


RAYED BROWN BIT TERN, 407 


the ſame proportions obtain, we ſhall be 
convinced that this Bittern is the ſmalleſt 
of all thoſe of our Continent. 
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The RAVE D BROWN BITTERN. 1 


Tir Species. 


Ardea Danubialis, Gmel. | 1 
. % 1 
| 


| il 
| Botaurus Kral. | 4 


Aon — 
r A 
—— — 
— * 7 - 
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Tu s 18 alſo a bird of the Danube. | 
Marſigh terms it the Broten Bittern, . lil 


and reckons it a diſtinct ſpecies. It is as il 
. 3 | . my 
ſmall as the preceding; all its plumage is 1 
ſtriped with brown black, and ruſty lines, | 14 
g q " — | AY Pl 
confuſedly intermixed, ſo that a brown 1 
colour on the whole is produced. [A] {i | 
| | SP | e 
[A] peeific character of the Ardea Danubzalic: It is 1 i 
brown, marked with lines of black and tawny; its head, 1 | ö 
ſmooth; its ſtraps, naked and yellow ; its throat and breaſt, J 


Whitiſn. ? | | e 


Dd 4 


—_ ” a — — — 
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The RUFOUS BITTERy, | 


Forts Species, 


Arden Sologienſis. Gmel. 
Botaurus Rufus. Briſſ. 


Ar the plumage is of an uniform 8 
colour, light ruſty under the 3 
and of a deeper caſt on the back; 
legs are brown, and the bill ith, 
Aldrovandus ſays that this ſpecies was ſent | 
to him from Epidaurus ; and he claſſes it 
with that of a young bird, caught in the | 
fens near Bologna, which had not yet ac- | 
quired its full colours; he adds that it 
| ſeemed to be more related to the Bitterns | 
than to the Herons. And perhaps, as 
Salerne conjectures, it may be the ſame with 
the imall Bittern, which appears ſometimes 
in Sologne, and is known under the name | 
of Qyoimenu. Marſigli aſſigns the Danube 
alſo as the haunt of this ſpecies, which 
is the third of Aldrovandus ; and the au- 
thors of the Italian Ornithology ſay, that 
it is a native of the country of Bologna“. 
It is alſo found in Alſace ; for Dr. Her- 
mann writes us, that he had one of the 


® Sgarza ſtellare rofficcia. Gerini, tom. iv. 5. 50. 


birds, 
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birds, which refuſed all ſuſtenance, and 
died of hunger. He adds, that notwith- 
ſtanding its long legs, this Bitterri climbed 
up a ſmall tree, of which it could em- 
brace the trunk, while its bill and neck were 
vertical and in the ſame line +. [A] 


Extract of a letter from Dr. Hermann, dated e 
22d September 1779. 


[4] Specific character of the Ardea Solonienfis : Its top 
is black ; its ſmooth head and its neck are ferruginous; its 
body is blackiſh above, and tawny below,” 


TheLITTLE SENEGAL 
BITTERN, 


Fifth Species 


Ardea Senegalenſis, Gmel. 
The Senegal Bittern, Lath. 


T ne ſhort, thick-clothed neck of this 

bird belongs more to the Bitterns than 
to the Herons; and we therefore range it 
among the former. It is very ſmall, not 
exceeding a foot in length. B] 


[B] Thus deſcribed by Mr. Latham: „It is brown; its 
belly, its wings, and its tail, are white; its head and neck, 
freaked with black; on the middle of the wings there is 
a longitudinal bar of pale rufous.” He adds, that it is 
twelve inches long; that its bill is brown, its legs yellow, 
and the feathers of its neck looſe and all rufous. 


the wing, and light on the foreſide of the 


head, on the upperſide of the neck, on J 


thers : each of the wing-quills is termi- 


back has a blacker ground, and that the 


daſhes on a whitiſh ground . 


[ 410 7 


The SPOT TED BITTERN. 


Sixth Species. 
Ardea-Gardeni G mel. 
Bote Newius. Briff. 
He Spoited Heron. . q 
4th, and Penn, 


The Gardenian Heron. | 


G PORTSMEN Cal this bird the Seven *. 

It is as large as a Crow, and meaſures 
more than twenty inches from the bill to 
the nails. All the ground of its plumage 
is brown, which 1s deep on the quills of 


neck and under the body ; ſprinkled on the 


the back, and on the ſhoalders, with ſmall 
white ſpots, pared at the tips of the fea- 


nated by a white ſpot. 

To the fame ſpecies we ſhall refer the 
Cayenne Pouacre, No. 939. Pl. Enl. the only 
difference being, that the plumage on the 


foreſide of the body is ſpotted with brown 


_ ® Powacre, a louſy lubberly fellow. 
+ This ſeems to be the ſame with the Gardenian Heron, 
Ardea Gardeni: It is brown, its head ſmooth, its back 
blackiſh ; its throat and breaſt whitiſh ſpotted with brown.” 
Mr. Pennant has named it after Dr. Garden, an ingenious 
phyſician, who formerly reſided in South Carolina. 


t r 1 


BIRD S of the New Continent 
which are related to the BITTERN. 


The STARRED-BITTERN. 
* Ay Froill. Buff. 
Firft S zecies. 


Ardea Vireſcens. Var. 2d. Lath. 

Ardea Fujca. Kleiv. 9 

Botaurus Americanus Nevins. Briſſ. 

Ardea Stellaris Minor. Ray and Sloane. 
De Crab-catcher. Brown. _ | 

The Brown Bittern. 8 8 and Lath. 


* 


| flarrea, becauſe its plumage, which 
is entirely brown, is ſprinkled on the wing 
with a few white ſpots thrown irregularly, 
and that give it ſome reſemblance to the 
preceding ſpecies. It is ſomewhat ſmaller 
than the European Bittern; it haunts pools 
and rivers remote from the ſea and in the 
bigheſt parts of the country. Beſides this 
ſpecies, which is ſpread through moſt of 
the Provinces of North America, there 
ſeems 


. — U — oat 7˙¹ Wren — ——_ 


E have given this bird the epithet; of 
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42 YELLOW MTTERN or BRAZIL, 
ſeems to be another in Louiſiana more like 


the European “. 


The Bitterns are Aquatic Birds that live on fh; chey 
have a very large bill: they are known in France, and | 
ſhall therefore omit ſaying any thing more of them,” Le 
Page Dupratz, Hif/oire de la Louiſiane, tom. 11. p. 218. 


n 
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The YELLOW BIT TERN or 
BRAZHL. 


— 


Second Species. 


Ardea Flava. Gmel. 
 Botaurus Brafilienſis. Briſſ. 
Ardea Brafilienfis roftro ſerrato. Ray. and Will. 


WI may conclude from the proportions 
alligned by Marcgrave, that it is a 
Bittern. It is as large as a Heron; its neck 
is a foot in length; and its body five inches 
and a half; its tail four; and its thigh and 
leg more than nine; all the back and the 
wing are clothed with brown feathers, 
waſhed with yellow; the quills of the wing 
are partly black, partly cinereous, and inter- 
ſeded tranſverſely with white lines; the 
long feathers, which hang from the head 
and neck, are of a pale yellow, waved with } 
black; thoſe on the underſide of the neck, 
On 
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on the breaſt, and on the belly, are white, 
waved with brown and fringed round with 
yellow. We ſhall remark, as a fingular 
circumſtance, that the bill is indented near 
the point both above and below. 


3 


The LITTLE BITTERN or 
CAYENNE. 


Third Species. 


Ardea Undulata. Gmel. 
The Zigzag Bittern, Lath. 


Hs Little Bittern is a foot or thirteen 

inches long; all its plumage has a 
ruſ.y gray ground, and is ſpotted with dark 
brown in ſmall croſs lines very cloſe toge- 

ther, waved and twiſted in zigzags, and 

dotted below the neck, on the ſtomach, and 
on the flanks ; the upperſide of the head is 
black, the neck very thick of feathers, 
and appears to have as much girth as the 
. . 


4 
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have a very large bill: they are known in France, and 1 


Page Dupratz, Hiſtoire de la Louiſiane, tom. ji. p. 218. 
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leg more than nine; all the back and the 


black; thoſe on the underſide of the neck, 
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ſeems to be another in Louiſiana more like 
the European “. 


„The Bitterns are Aquatic Birds that live on fſh; they 


ſhall therefore omit ſaying any thing more of them,” Le 
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Second Species. 


Ardea Flava. Gmel. | 
Botaurus Braſclienſis, Briſſ. ; 
Ardea Brafilienſss roftro ſerrate. Ray. and Will. 


* may conclude from the proportions 
aſſigned by Marcgrave, that it is a 
Bittern. It is as large as a Heron; its neck 
is a foot in length; and its body five inches 
and a half; its tail four; and its thigh and 


wing are clothed with brown feathers, 
waſhed with yellow ; the quills of the wing 
arc partly black, partly cinereous, and inter- 
ſected tranſverſely with white lines; the 
long feathers, which hang from the head 
and neck, are of a pale yellow, waved with 


on 


= 
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on the breaſt, and on the belly, are white, 
waved with brown and fringed round with 
yellow. We ſhall remark, as a ſingular 
circumſtance, that the bill is indented near 


the point both above and below. 


** 


The LITTLE BITTERN or 
CAYENNE. 
Third Specter. 


Ardea Undulata. Gmel. 
The Zigzag Bittern, Lath. 


Hs Little Bittern is a foot or thirteen 
inches long; all its plumage has a 
ruſ.y gray ground, and 1s ſpotted with dark 
brown in ſmall croſs lines very cloſe toge- 
ther, waved and twiſted in zigzags, and 
dotted below the neck, on the ſtomach, and 
on the flanks; the upperſide of the head is 
black, the neck very thick of feathers, 
and appears to have as much girth as the 
body, ES pe 


[ 414 J 


The HUDSON'S BAY BITTERN 


Fourth Species. 


Ardea Stellaris. Var. Gmel, MP 
Botaurus Freti Hudſonis. Brill. 


H E garb common to all the Bitterns 
is a plumage of rufous or ruſty ground, 
broken more or leſs and interſected with 


lines, and brown or blackiſh fireaks; and 
this 1s the garb of the Hudſon's Bay Bittern, 


It 1s ſmaller than the European, its length 
from the bill to the nails being ſcarcely 


two feet and an half. [B] 


18 Thus deſcribed by Briſſon: “ Above, it is ruſty, 
ſtreaked acroſs with blackiſh ; below, whitiſh, variegated 
with tawny longitudinal ſpots, ſprinkled with black ; its 
top, blackiſh ; the lower part of its neck white, variegated 
with tawny longitudinal ſpots, margined with black; the 
feathers at the origin of the neck very long; the tail- 
quills tawny, freaked tranſverſely with blackiſh, the bill 
blackiſh above, and at the tip, below yellow; ; the legs, 


bright yellow.” 


A 0. GR 
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The ON OR E. 


Fifth Species. | 


Ardea Tigrina, Gmel. 
The Tiger Bittern. Lath 


A* TER the Bitterns of the New World 
we place the birds termed Oneres in 
the Plinicbes Enluminees. That name is 
applied in Cayenne to all the ſpecies of 
Herons ; but the birds to which we reſtrict 
it, are more related to the Bitterns : they 
have the ſame form and colours, and dif- 


fer only becauſe their neck is not ſo well 


clothed with feathers, though it has a cloſer 


far, and is not fo ſlender, as the neck of 


the Hlerons. The preſent is almoſt as large, 
but not fo thick as the European Bittern ; 
all its plumage 13 agreeably marked, and 


widely interſected, by black croſs bars in 


21g22gS, ON a rutous ground on the upper 


ide of the body, and of a hght gray on 
the under. 
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tail are black; all the upper ſurface is 
handſomely inlaid with very fine ſmall lines 
of rufous, yellowiſh and brown, which 
the upper fide of the neck and the head are 


ſmall brown lines; the forepart of the 


lightly with ſome brown ſtreaks. 


M. De la Borde, King's phyſician at Cay- 


wound one, we muſt be cautious in ap- 
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The RAYED ONORE 
Sixth Species, 


Ardea Lineata. Gmel. 
The Lineated . Lath. 


T* us ſpecies is rather larger than the 
preceding, being two feet and a half 
long; the great quills of the wings and the 


wave tranſverſely, and form demi-feſtoons ; I 
of a bright rufous, interſected alſo with 
neck and of the body 1s white, marked 


Theſe two ſpecies were ſent to us s by 


enne. They lurk in the gullies excavated | 
by the rills which flow into the Savannas ; 1 
they haunt alſo the ſides of rivers. In ; 
droughts, they lie cloſe in the thick herb- |} 
age; they are fluſhed at a great diſtance, 1 
and never two appear together. If we 


proaching it; for! it acts on the defenſive, 
and q 
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md, drawing back its neck, it firikes a 
violent blow with its bill, aiming at the 
wes, Its habits are the ſame with thoſe 
of our Heron. | 

M. De la Borde ſaw a tame, or rather, 
z captive Gnore in a houſe. It was conti- 
nually on the watch for rats, and it caught 
them more dextrouſly than a cat. But 
though kept above two years, it always 
remained in hiding places, and if a perſon 
went near its retreat, it ſought. with a 
threatning aſpect to dart at his eves. Both 
ſpecies ſeem to be ſtationary in their na- 
tive tracts, and are rare. 


The ONORE or Tus WOODS. 


Sepenth & Pecies. 


| 4 
Ard Brafliefe. Linn. Gel- and DR: Th 
_ Seco Braſilienſibus. Marcg. 3 = 1 
Cecoi Tertius. Piſon. 8 4 | | | 1 
The Clucking Hen. Brown and Dampier. | 1k 
The Brafilian Bi ttery. Lath. | 1 


] [7 is found in Guiana and Brazil. Mare- 
brave ranges it under the general name 5 | 
des, with the Herons. But it appears to k 
be much related to the Onores, and con- = 
quently to the Bitterns. The back, the Wl. 
VOL, VII, Wk rump, | Wh! 


418 RAY EDP ON GRG. 
rump, and the ſhoulders, are entirely black. 
iſh, dotted with yellowiſh ; and, What 181 
uncommon, the plumage is the ſame on 
the breaſt, the belly, and the ſides, the 
upper ſurface of the neck is white, mil 
with longitudinal black and white ſpots] 
Marcgrave ſays that the neck meaſures 3 
foot, and that the total length, from the! 
bill to the nail, is about three feet. 
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THE NIGHT HERON, 


1 49 J 


The B I H O R E A U. 


Ardea-Ny#icorax. Lian. and Gmel. 
NyZicorax, Geſner, Aldrov, Johnſt. Sibb. Briſſ. &e. 
Ardea Varia. Klein. and Schwenck. 
The Night Raven. Will. and Alb. 
he Night Heron, Penn. and Lath *. 


* os T of the naturaliſts have given 

this bird the appellation of Ny&##- 
grax, or Night-raven, on account of a 
ſtrange ſort of croaking, or rather a fr ight- 
ful and diſmal ratthng, which it makes 
during the night T. And this is the only 
reſemblance which it bears to the Raven; 
for in other reſpects, it is analogous to 
the Heron: the only difference is, that 
ts neck is ſhorter and better feathered ; 
ts head larger, and its bill thicker ; it is 


in length. Its plumage is black, with a 
geen gloſs on the head and the nape of 
he neck; dull green on the back; pearl. 
gay on the wings and the tall, and white 


in Italian Nerticorace: in German Nicht-Rab (Night 
men); Bunter Reger (Mottled Heron) or Schild- Reger e 
Wield Heron): in Flemiſh Quack, 


t Veſperd & noctu ab ſonâ voce moleſtat. Schwenckfeld. 
e On 


allo fmaller, not exceeding twenty inches 


0 the reſt of the body. The male has 
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miſtaken it. Eriſſon has made it his vinthl 


on the nape of the neck ſome feather, 
commonly three in number, exceedingly 
delicate, of a ſnowy white *, and abou 
five inches long; and of all creſt-plumes] 
theſe are the moſt beautiful and the meg 
precious +; they drop in the ſpring, and 
return only once a- year. The female want 
this ornament, and differs conſiderably fr * 
the male; ſo that ſome naturaliſts havd 


ſpecies of Heron. It has all the uppel 
ſurface of a ruſty-aſh colour; Gaſhes ol 
the ſame tint on the neck; and the ung ö 
derſide of the body is light gray. | 

The Biboreau breeds in rocks, — 
to Belon, who thence derives its ancient 
French name, Roupeau : but Schwenckfeld [ 
and Willughby agree, that it builds i] 
neſt on alders near marſhes. Theſe oppod 
fite accounts cannot be reconciled without 
ſuppoſing, that theſe birds vary their habit 
according to circumſtances; that in th f 
plains of Sileſia and Holland they {:ttl& 
on the aquatic trees, and that on the coalt ö 
of Britany, where Belon faw: them, they 


* Belon. : 

+ © They a are ſold at a high price, ſays Schwenckſll f 
and our young nobility are fond of wearing the plumes ig f 
their hat. ah | I 
nell 


7 

4 x 
* 

Wo 
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— 


geſtle in the cliffs. It is affirmed that they 


lay three or four white eggs“. 


The Bibcreau ſæems to be a bird of paſ- 


age Belon law one expoſed in the market, 


in the month of March; Schwenckfeld- 


aſſerts, that it retires from Sleſia in the 


beginning of autumn, and returns with 


the Storks in the ſpring. It frequents equally 
the ſea- ſhores, or the rivers. and inland 
marſhes. It is found in France at Sologne; 
in eee on the lakes Fucecchio and Bi- 
entine +; but the ſpecies is every where 
more rare than that of the Heron: it is 
allo leſs diſperſed, and is not ſpread to 
Sweden 7. 8 

As its legs are not ſo tall and its neck 
ſhorter than the Heron, it lives partly on 
the water and partly on the land; and 
ſubſiſts as much upon crickets and flugs 
as upon frogs and fiſh, It remains con- 
cealed during the day, and does not ſtir until 


the Apres of night, when it utters its 


cry La, ka, ka, which Willughby compares 
to the groans of a perſon reaching 8. 


* Willughby and Schwenckfeld. 

+ Italian Ornithology, tom. 1 p. 49. 

We judge fo, becauſe ir is not mentioned in the Fauna 
Suecica. 


\ Ny#icorax, qurd interdiu 1 Vace 454, S tanquam 


| vuturientts, 


E C 3 The 
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pupil. [A] 


The BIHOREAU or CAYENNE, 
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The Night Heron has very long toes; 
its thighs and legs are greeniſh yellow; its 
bill is black and the upper mandible ſlightly | 
arched ; its eyes are brilliant, and the. iris 
forms a red or orange circle round the 


La] Specific character of the Night-heron, Arden Mat. 
carax: It has a horizontal three- feathered creſt on the 
back of its head, its back black, its belly yellowiſh.“ 


= 
- * 
_ * 1 _ __— N HREZ 4 I 


Ardea Capanenſis. Gmel. 
The Cayenne Night Heron. Lath. 


T is as large as the European Night | 
Heron ; but is in general not fo thick, | 
Its body is more fender; its legs taller; F 
its neck, its head, and its bill, are ſmaller; ; 
the plumage is of a bluiſh-aſh colour on 
the neck, and on the underſide of the body; | 
the upper ſurface is black, fringed with | 
cinereous on each feather; the head is 
enveloped with black, and the crown is | 
white ; there is alſo a white ſtreak under 
the eye. The tuft in this bird conſiſts of 
five or fix feathers, of which ſome are f 
white, others black. [B] J 
[B] Specific character of the Ardea Cayanenfis : © It is \ 
cinereous , its head black, and its top white; the creſt ut 1 
equal, conſiſting of fix feathers, partly black, partly white.” 
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The TUFTED UM BRE. 


I' Ombrette. Buff. 
Scopus-Umbretta, Gmel. 
Scopus . Briſſ. 


Fon the knowledge of this bird we are 

indebted to Adanſon, who found it 
at Senegal. It is rather larger than the 
Night Heron. It owes its name to the dun 
er umbre caſt of its plumage. It ought to 
de regarded as an anomalous. ſpecies in 
the tribe of Marſh-birds; for 1t belongs 
not exactly to any of them. It might be 
claſſed with the Herons, if its bill had not 
been of an entirely different form, and 
eren peculiar to itſelf; being very broad 
and thick near the head, growing flatter 
at the ſides as it extends; the ridge of the 
upper mandible is prominent the whole 
length, and ſeems to be detatched by two 
grooves that run on each ſide, which Briſſon 
ſcribes, by ſaying that the bill appears 
compoſed of ſeveral jointed pieces: the 
fiage is reflected at the tip of the bill, and 
terminates in a curved point ; the whole 


From La, a ſhadow. 


length 


an TUFTED UMERE. 


length of the bill is three inches and three 
lines. The leg is four inches and a half, 
and the naked part of the thigh two inches, | 
Theſe meaſures were taken from one of I 
theſe birds depoſited in the king's cabinet. ; 
Briton ſeems to make them larger. The ; 
toes ere inveſted near the root by the be. | 
ginning of a membrane, which ſpreads I 
more between the outer and middle toe: 
the hind toe is not joined as in the Herons | 
to the ſide of the heel, but to the heel 1 


Itſelf. 


The COURLIRI, o COURLAN. 


Ardea Scolopacea. Gmel. 
The Scolopaceous Herecn, Lath. 


* 415 bird is nearly of the fame height 
and bulk with the Herons. Its length 
from the bill to the nails is two feet eight 
inches; the naked part of the thigh, reckon- 
ing from the leg, is ſeven inches; the bill 
is four, and is ſtraight almoſt its whole 
length, and ſlightly curved near the point; 
and this is the only circumſtance in which 
it reſembles the Curlews, On the nail of 
the great toe, there is a protuberant edge 
on the inſide, which repreſents the indented 
comb of the Heron. The plumage is a 
beautiful brown, which becomes reddiſh 
aud coppery on the great quiils of the 
wing and of the rail. Each feather of the 
deck has a white daſh on its middle. This 
\DLCLIES is new, and was ſent to us from Cay- 
enne under the name of Caurliri. [A]! 


A] Specific character of the Ardia Scolepacea: It 18 
vn, its throat and breaſt ſtreaked with wane, its chin 


2nd legs White; its tall and its wing-quills have a copper 


floſs 79 
þ a #8 


proportions of the Biboreau; and, by its 
general ſtructure and its mode of living, 


all the other Marſh-birds. It has been 


two ſpoons applied to each other at the 


Which are a0 off from the noſtrils and 


8 bigh ridge terminated by a ſmall hooked 


Garipane ſavages, Tamatia in Brazil. 


35 
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The 8 A VA C O v. 


Cancroma. Linn. and Gmel. 

Cancroma Cochlearia. Lath. 

| Cochlearius. | 7 
Cochlearius Fuſeus. Briſf. 

The Boat bill, Brown and Lath “. 


H E Savacou is a native of Guiana and 
Brazil. It has nearly the bulk and 


it would approach the Heron-tribe, did 
not its broad and remarkable flat bill ſepa- 
rate it widely, and diſcriminate it even from 


called Spron-bill, from the reſemblance to 


concave ſides. On the convexity of the 
upper mandible, there are two deep grooves, 


produced, ſo that the middle ſpace makes 


point. The Jower mandible, upon which 
the upper is fitted, may be ſaid to be the 


Called Sawvacou or Saouacou at Cayenne, Rapapa by the 
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frame, whereon the ſkin prolonged from 
the throat 1s extended. Both mandibles 
are ſharp at the edges, and conſiſt of a ſolid 


and very hard — 1 The bill is four inches 


from the corners to its point, and Its 

greateſt breadth twenty lines. 3 
Notwithſtanding its formidable weapon, 
the Savacou ſeems to have a mild diſpoſi- 


jon, and to lead a calm peaceful life, if ve 
may judge from the names applied by 


zomenclators : the appellation Cancrofagus 
gen by Barrere implies that it ſubſiſts on 
crabs, Eut on the contrary, it removes from 

he ſea ſhore, and haunts the deluged Savan- 
gas, or the ſides of rivers where the tide 
never aſcends *. There, perched on the 
aouatic trees, it watches the fiſh as they 


the water, and again emerges with its 
prey +, It walks with its neck Hove. its back 
arched, its carriage conſtained, and its air 
a$ mourn as that of the Heron 4. 3 
18 ſavage, and ſhuns the ſettlements 8. 


* Obſervations made at Cayenne by M. Sonini de Man- 
noncour. 


+ Memoirs communicated by M. de la Borde, King's 
phyſician at Cayenne. | 
Derſo incurvato incedens, & collo incurvato, Marcgrave. 


M. de la Borde. 


bill, 
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eyes are placed very near the root of 15 
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428 SAVACOU. 
bill, and give it a wild aſpect, If ir *, 


caught, it cracks its bill; and when it 
irritated, or thrown into agitation, it erects 
the long feathers on the top of its head. 
Earrere reckons three ſpectes of the Sava. 
cou, which Briſſon reduces to two, and 
which may probably be comprehended | 
under one. In fact, the gray and the brown 
have no remarkable d. [LEFCNCE, except that 
the latter is furniſhed with a long tuft, 
which may be the character of the male. 
The other, which we conceive to be the 
female, has a trace of the ſame character 
in the feathers which hang from the back 
of the head. The difference between the 
colours of their plumage may be attributed 
to age or ſex; eſpecially as the Variegated 
Savacou * forms the uniting ſhade, Their 
forms and proportions, too, are preciſely i 
the ſame ; and we are the more convinced 
that they conſtitute but a fingle ſpecies, } 
becauſe nature, though ſhe ſports with lM 
variety in the general plan of her works, J 
leaves ſome ſolitary and inſulated produc- 
tions of peculiar ſtructure on the contines 
of the grand diviſions. The Avoſet, the 
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Spoonbill, the Flamingo, &c. are examples 
of this remark. 


The Brown and Creſted Savacou, which 


we take to be the male, has more of the 
rufous-gray than of the bluiſh-gray, on its 
mantle. } he feathers of the nape are black, 
and form a bunch of eigbt inches Jong, 
falling on the back: theſe feathers are float- 
ing, and ſome of them eight lines broad. 
The Gray Savacou, which appears to 
be the female, has the whole of its mantle 
of a bluiſh light gray, with a ſmall black 
zone on the top of the back ; the under- 
fide of the body 1s black, mixed with 
rufous; the forepart of the neck and the 
front, are white; the head-drets falls back 
into a point, and is of a bluiſh black. 
In both, the throat is naked; the ſkin 
wich covers it, ſeems capable of a conſi- 
derable dilatation: and this is probably 


what Barre means by the expreſſion ingluvie 


extuberante, This ſkin, according to Marc- 
grave, is yellowiſh, as well as the legs; the 
toes are ſlender, and the phalanges long. We 
may alſo remark, that the hind-toe is arti- 
culated with the ſide of the heel, near 


the outer toe, as in the Herons. The tail 


is ſhort, and does not project beyond * 
wing. The total length of the bird 
about 
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about twenty inches. Our meaſures wers 
taken from larger fvecimens than that . Z 
feribed by Britlon, Which was prot dably 
a young” one. fa} 


3 
9 
2 
9 


A} Linnæus erefts the Boat-bill into a diflint 
under the name of Caxcrowa, Which is divided ja: 0 
fpecizs, the Cochlearia and the Cancrophage, the former 
having a tawny belly, and the latter a 'whitiſh, By 
Mr. Latham, with more propriety, foilows our * in 
making only one ſpecies, including twa varieties 
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The WHITE SPOONBILL. 


a Spatule. Buff. 
Platelea Leucorodia. Linn, and Gmel, | 
Platca, ſi ve Pelicanus, Geſner. Aldrov, Will. and Sib, 
Ardea Alta. Johnſt. 
De Spoon-bill or Pelican. Alb. and Ray “. 


T* ovGH the Spoon bill is diſtin- 


guiſhed by a ſingular figure, nomen- 
clators have, under 1mproper and foreign 
appellations, confounded it with quite 
different birds. It is neither a Mbite- 
Heron, nor a Pelican, as ſome have repre- 
ſented it: and the name Spatula or Spoon- 
Vill, adopted in moſt languages, ſeems 
to ſuit it the beſt. The bill is flat; and 
near its extremity, it ſpreads like a ſhovel, 
and terminates in two rounded plates, thrice 
as broad as the body of the bill itſelf. On 
account of this conformation, Klein has 


denominated the bird Anomaloroſter, or 


Anomalous-bill ; the ſubſtance of this bill is 
as anomalous as its ſhape, being flexible 
like leather, and therefore by no means 


fitted for the office which Pliny and Cicero 


* In Greek Asunogodleg: in Latin Platea or Platelea : in 


Hebrew Kaath : in Italian Beccaroveglia : in German Pele- 
can, or Loeffler : in Flemiſh Lepelaer : in Swediſh Pelecan : 
in Ruſlian Calgetre: in Poliſh Pelican or Plaſtonos. 


aſſign 
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aſſign to it, applying inaccurately to the 1 
Spoon-bill what Ariſtotle had juſtly aſſerteg 1 
of the Pelican; v:z. that it darts at the! 
Diving birds, and bites them on the head! 

until they reſign their prey +; Scaliger, 4 
inſtead of correcting theſe miſtakes, PRs 
mulates others: he 1 the Plateſea 
and Pelican, and then . is from Suidas 
that the latter was the dennis, which is“ 


ne: Woodpecker - thus e thei 
Spoon-bill from the margin of Jakes to 
the heart of foreſts, and making it bore 
trees with a bill which is deſtined foley 
to ſearch in the mud. Such confufion anal 
ſuch falſe erudition merit not an exami-l 
nation; and inſtead of waſting our time 
in obſcure inveſtigation, we ſhall proceed i 
directly to ſurvey. the ſimple beautics of 
mature. ; 
The Spoon- bill is e white; ao | 
large as a Heron; its legs not fo tall, 
neck not ſo long, but clothed with ail | 


narrow feathers; thoſe below the head 


+ Ariſtotle, Hiſt. Animal. Lib. ix. 14. — Legi etian 
 feriptim bie efſe avem quamdom gue platelea nominetur ; eam 1 
J. (bi cibum QqUAEFEre advolaniem ad eas aves Su /e in mari ner. 8 Y 
gerent, que cum emerſifſent, piſcemgue cepiſſent, uſque adeo pre? 2 
mere earum capita mordicus, dum illæ captum amitterent, qu, 3 
it/a invaderet. Cicero, Iib. ii. de Nat. Deer. — Platea nomen 
atur adwelans ad cas gu je in mari nerg unt, & capita illarun 
morſu corrifiens, denec capiuram exior queat. Plin. lib. x. 56. 


are 
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are long and narrow, and form a tuft 
which falls behind; the throat is covered, 
and the eyes encircled, with a naked ſkin; 
the legs and the bare part of the thighs, 
are covered with a black, hard, and cal- 
lous ſkin ; a portion of membrane connects 


the toes near their junction, and, by its 


production, fringes and borders them to 
their extremity; black croſs waves mark 


the yellowiſh ground of the bill, whoſe 


extremity is yellow, mixed ſometimes with 
red; a black border, which runs contiguous 
to a channel, forms a ſort of ledge quite 
round the bill, and within, there is a long 
groove under the upper mandible ; a ſmall 
point bent downwards, terminates the ex- 
tremity of the ſpoon, whoſe greateſt breadth 
is twenty-three lines, and which is fur- 
rowed internally with ſmall Ariæ, that 


make the ſurface rougher on the infide 


than on the outſide : near the head, the 


upper mandible is ſo broad and thick, as 


to occupy apparently the whole front : 
the two mandibles near their origin are 
equally beſet within near the edges, with 
ſmall tubercles, or furrowed prominences, 
which ſerve to bruiſe ſhells, or hold a ſlip- 


pery prey; for it appears that this bird feeds 


equally on fiſh, on cruſtaceous animals, 
on aquatic inſects, and on worms. 
Vor. VII. 8 The 


Oo 
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The Spoon-bill inhabits the ſea-thore, Y 
and ſeldom occurs in the inland country *, | 
except on ſome lakes , and tranſiently | 
by the ſides of rivers, It prefers the | 
fenny coaſts; and is found in thoſe «| 
Poitou, of Britany #, of Picardy, and of | 
Holland: ſome places are even famous for 
multitudes of 68 bills; ſuch are the 
marſhes of Sevenhuys, near Leyden g. 

Theſe birds neſtle on the tops of large | 
trees near the ſea-coaſt, and build th 
Ricks ; they have three or four young, 
During the breeding ſeaſon, they are very | 
noiſy in their retreats, and return regularly g 
every night to repoſe ||. ; 

Of the four Spoon-bills deſcribed by the } 
Academicians ©, and which were entirely ; 
white, two had a little black on the end 
of the wing; which does not denote a dif- 
ference of ſex, as Aldrovandus preſumes, | 
for it oceurs in both the male and the 
female. The tongue is very ſmall, of a 
triangular ſhape, and not exceeding three 


*| Salerne, . 
+ As on thoſe of Bientina and Fucecchio in Tuſcany, Mi 
according to Gerini: that author is 1E in calling 
this bird a Pelican. = 
4 Belon. 
i Albin, and Jqunk, 
Belon. AV 
A Mem. de I Acad, depuis 1666 juſg' en 1669 : tom. ill. 
ar. 27 & 29, A 
# 988 : a lines I 
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lines in all: the @ſephagus dilates as it 
deſcends ; and it is probably in this cavity, 
that the bird detains'and digeſts the ſmall 
muſcles and other ſhell-fiſh, which are 


ſwallowed, and the ſhells rejected after the 


pulp is decocted and extracted“: the giz- 
zard is lined with a callous membrane, as 
in the granivorous birds; but inſtead of 
the czcum, which is found in theſe, it has 
only little and excceding ſhort protu- 


berances at the'extremity of the leon; the in- 


teſtines are ſeven feet long: the trachea arte- 


ria is like that of the Crane, and makes a 
double inflection in the thorax : the heart 


is furniſhed with a pericardium, though 


Aldrovandus fays that he could not per- 


ceive it 4. 

Theſe birds penetrate in ſummer as far 
as Weſt Bothnia and Lapland, according 
to Linnaeus: they appear alſo in ſmall 
numbers in Pruſſia, during the autumnal 


rains, having arrived from Poland . RzZa- 


czynſkei ſays, that they are ſeen, though rare- 
ly, in Volhinia: ſome paſs into Sileſia, in the 


* Platea cum devoratis ſe implevit conchis, calore ventris 


was evomit, atque ex iis eſculenta legit, teſtas excernens. 


Plin, Lib, . 36. 
+ Mem, de l' Acad. uti ſupra. 


7 f 2 months 
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months of September and October x. They 
inhabited, as we have already noticed, +4 
weſtern coaſts of France. They are found 
allo on thoſe of Africa, at Biſſao near Sierra 
Leona +; in Egypt, according to Granger +; 
at the Cape of Good Hope, where Kolben 
relates, that they live both on ſerpents and 
fiſn, and are called Slangen vreeter, or Ser. 
pent-eaters$: Commerſon ſaw them in Ma- 
dagaſcar, where the inhabitants denominate 
them Fe ngali-am bava, or Spades bills ||, 
The Negroes in ſome parts name them 
Vang-van, and in others YVourou-deulon, or | 
the Devil's-birds ©, The ſpecies therefore 
though not numerous is widely diffuſed, | 
and ſeems even to have made the circuit | 
of the Anctent Continent. Sonnerat found | 
Spoon-bills in the Philippine iſlands *; 


-* Aviar. Sites, p. 314. Schwenckfeld ſeems here to 
confound the Pelican with the Spoon- bill; for he relates 
at this place, from Iſiodorus and St. Jerome, the fable 
of the reſurrection of the young of the Pelican, by the 
blood which it diſcharges from its breaſt, when the ſer- 
pent has killed them. 
+ Bre, Hi. Gen. des Foy. tom. ii. p. 590. 
4 Voyage de Granger. Paris, 1745. P. 237. 
$ His account is not altogetker accurate, and he impto-— 
perly terms the bird Helmer but his figure 1 is that of the 1 
Spoon-bill, | 23 
li Fourou-gendaren, according to F laceonre- 
a The Negroes give them this name, becauſe their cry 
is believed to forebode the death of ſome perſon 1 in the vil- 
lage. Note left by M. Commerſon. 
Voyage a la Novelle Guinee, þ. 89. 1 
| an 
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zud though he diſtinguiſhes two ſpecies, 
the want of the creſt, which conſtitutes 
the chief difference, does not to us appear 
to make a ſpecific character; and hitherto 
only one ſpecies is known, which is nearly 
the ſame from the North to the South of 
our hemiſphere. It occurs alſo in the New 

World, and though the ſpecies has been 
here divided into two, we may join them 
together; and their reſemblance is ſo ſtrong 


to the European Spoon- bill, that we may 


impute the ſmall differences to the influ- 
ence of climate. A 

The American Spoon- bill“ is only a little 
ſmaller in all its dimenſions than the Eu- 
ropean; it differs alſo by the roſe or car- 
nation which paints the white ground of 
its plumage on the neck, the back, and the 


fides ; the wings are more ſtrongly coloured, 


and the red tint runs into a crimſon on 
the ſhoulders and the coverts of the tail, 
of which the quills are rufous ; the ſhaft 
of thoſe of the wing is marked with fine 


[A] Specific character of the White Spoon-bill, Platalea 


Leucorodia : Its bedy is white, its throat black, the back 
of its head ſomewhat creſted. | 


I Platalea- 4jai. 
Plataiea-Ajai. Var. Linn. and Gmel. 
Platea Rojea. 
Platea Coccinta. Brifl. 
The Brafilian Roſeate Spoon: Bill. 
C The Scarlet Spoon bill. Lath. 


F FS carmine; 
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carmine; the head and the throat are naked. 
Theſe beautiful colours are found only in 
the adult; for there are ſome which have 
much leſs red, and are even almoſt entirely 
white, the head not bare, and the quills of 
the wing partly brown; which are the veſ. 
tiges of its firſt garb. Barrere affirms, that 
there is the ſame progreſs of colour in the 
American Spoon- bills as in many other 
birds, the Red Curlews, for, inſtance, and 
the Flamingos, which during the two firſt 
years are almoſt entirely gray or white, 17 
do not become red till the third; year. 

hence follows that the Roſe-coloured 1 
of Brazil, or the Ajaia of Marcgrave, de- 
ſcribed in its early ſtage, with wings of 
pale carnation ; and the Crimſon. Spoon- 
bill of New Spain, or the T/awbquechul. of 
Fernandez, deſcribed. in its adult ſtate, are; 
really the ſame. Marcgrave ſays, that num- 
bers of them are ſeen. on the river St. 
Francis or Sercgippa, and that the; fleſh is 
pretty good. Fernandez aſcribes. to it the. 
ſame habits with our Spoon- bill; that it 
lives by the Sea- ſide on ſmall fiſhes, that 
theſe muſt be given to it alive if it 1s. 
to be reared in the domeſtic ſtate &, hav- 


„The European Spoon-biil will live in confinement 2 i 
may be fed, ſays Belon, with fowls“ guts, Klein kept one a 


long time in his garden, thoogh i its wiag bed. been broken 
by a ſhot. ; 
mg 
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ing ford by experience, he adds, , they 
will not touch dead Af + 

This Rofe:coltured- Spoons bill is dif- 
fuſed: in the New Continent, as the white 
one in the old, aver à great extent from 
Northi ta South; from the coaſts of Mexico 
and Plorida , to Guiana and Brazil. It 
is found too in Jamaica $ and probably 
in the adjacent iſlands, But the ſpecies is 
no where numerous: at Cayenne, for 
inſtance, there are perhaps ſix times more 
Curlews than Spoon- bills, and their greateſt 
flocks never exceed eight or nine at moſt, 
commonly only two or three, and often 
theſe are accompanied by Flamingoes. In 
the morning and'evening, the Spoon- bills 
are ſeen on the Sea-ſhore; or fitting on 
trunks that float near the beach; but about 
the middle of the dny in the ſultrieſt wea- 
ther they enter the creeks, and perch very 
high on the- aquatic. trees. Vet they are 


+ This pecoliarity, perhaps has induced. Pe to 
term it avis VIUVOra. 

Page du Pratz, Hiſt. dela Louifiane, tam. ii. p. 116. We 
have received: from Balize. (in New Orleans) a large, bird 
called the Spatula, becauſe its bill is of that form: its plume 
age is-white, which turns into a light red : it grows fa- 
miliar, and remains in the court-yard.“ Extract f a letter 
from M. de Fontette, 20th October 1750. 

The American Scarlet Pelecan, or Spoon“ bill. 22 

guechul Fernand. Ajaia Braſil, &c. Sloane, Jamaica, 


Vol. xi. p. 317. 5 
ef 4 not 


A 


letter, that both theſe appear on the coaſts 


few in number, and ſeem extremely ſhy, 
which is of a very bright white and has 


ſmaller than the other. M. Baillon thinks g 
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not very wild; for at ſea they paſs very 
near the canoes, and on land they ſuffer 3 
perſon to get within gun-ſhot of them, 
whether they be alighted or on the wing, | 
Their beautiful plumage is often ſoiled by Wi 
the mud, in which they wade deep in queſt WW 
of prey. M. De la Borde, who made theſe | 
obſervations on their economy, confirms | 
M. Barrere's account of their colour, and 
aſſures us that the Spoon-bills of Guiana | 
do not aſſume, until about their third 
year, that beautiful red tint, and that the 
young ones are almoſt entirely white, 

M. Baillon, to whom we are indebted for | 
many good obſervations, admits two ſpe- | 
cies of Spoon-bills, and informs me, by | 


of 'Picardy, in the months of November 
and April, but that neither of them | 
remains: they ſtop a day or two near the | 
ſea, and the adjacent marſhes ; they are | 


The firſt is the Common Spoon bill, 1 
no creſt: the ſecond ſpecies is creſted, and 


that theſe differences, with ſome varieties 
in the colours of the bill and plumage, are 
fufficient to conſtitute two diſtinèt and | 
independent ſpeciese. 1 


He | 
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He is alſo perſuaded, that all the Spoon- 
bills are hatched gray like the Egrets, 
which they reſemble in the ſhape of their 
body, in their manner of flying, and in 
their other habits: he regards thoſe of 
st. Domingo as forming a third ſpecies. 

But it appears to us from the reaſons already 
advanced, that theſe are only three varieties 
of the ſame ſpecies, ſince they have all 
the ſame inſtincts and habits. 

M. Baitlon obſerved in five Spoon bills, 
which he was at the pains to diſſect, that 
all of them had their ſtomach filled with 
ſhrimps, ſmall fiſh, and water inſects ; 
and, as their tongue is almoſt nothing, and 
their bill neither ſharp nor indented, it 
would ſeem that they cannot catch eels, or 
any fiſh that make reſiſtance, and that they 
live on very ſmall animals, which obliges 
them to ſearch continually for their food, 

It is probable that theſe birds in certain 
circumſtances make the ſame clattering with 
their bill as the Storks; for M. Baillon, 
having wounded one, obſerved that it made 
that noiſe, which was produced by the 
quick and ſucceſſive motion of the mandi- 
bles, though the bill was ſo weak that it 
could hardly ſqueeze the finger. 


([A] Specific character of the Roſeate or Scarlet Spoons 
bill Platalea-Ajai: © Its body is blood coloured.” 
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moſt value; both on account of the excel- 


with the. Thruſhes ; it-then deſcends from 
the lofty/ mountains, hichũt inhabited dur. 


arciera, ru/licellas and al vatica; in Nome Pixaarda; in 


lation Schneppe modified with various epithets; thoſe of the 
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La Becafſe. Buff: | 
Scolopax Rufticola. Linn, and Gmel. 
Scolopax, Pr. Ray. Aldsov. IJohnſt. &c. 


Fall the: birds, of paitage; the Woodcock 
is that am which ſportſmen. ſet the 


lence of its fleſhy, and the facility. with which 
it is caught. Itraretves:1n our woods about 
the middle off Ottober;. at the ſame time 


ing the ſummer, and; ſeeks: a milder air in 
the plains : for it: does not migrate. into 


n Greek Wensrug, which al ſo ſigniſtes a tale, and was 


applied to the Wood cock becauſe of the length of, itscbill: 
in Latin Perdix, Riſtica, Ruſticula, Gallinago in Italian 


Becaſſa, Beccacia, Gallinella, Gallina with the epithets 


Twſcapy, Acceggia 31 and im Lombardy ;Gallizacia;; in Ger- 
man both the Woadcock-and, Snipe have the general appel-- 


Woodcock groſs, wald, boltz- berg &. (great, qt. fareſt, 
aountaing er) in; Flemiſty. Sneppen in, Poliſh, , Slamke- and, 
Pardwwa : in Swediſh, Merkulla : in Norwegjan Blam- Role. 
Rutte : in Daniſh, Holt- Sveßpe: in Turkiſh, Tehelub. 
+ Aloyſius Mendella, apud Geſterum. , q 

t The time of fowling for Woodcacks 1s well depicted 3 
bythe poet Nemsſiauus. 2 
Cum nemus cunt ſua viridi. ſpoliatur * 


prada eſt facilis & amena ſeolepax- 
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THE WOODCOCK. 


W. OO D, CO, C R. 4642 


diſtant countries, but only ſhifts from the 
higher to the lower regions of the atmoſ- 
phere +, It quits the ſummits of the An- 
des and Pyrenees on the firſt fall of ſnow, 
which happens on. theſe elevations: about: 
the beginning of October; it ſettles below: 
on the gentle acclivities, or advances into 
the funny vales. 
The Woodcocks arrive in the night, 


and ſometimes during the day, in cloudy 
weather §, always one by one, or two 


together, but never in flocks. They alight 
among large hedge-rows, copſes, and tall 
clumps, and prefer thoſe woods which 
abound with looſe mould and fallen leaves. 
They lie concealed the whole day, and lurk 
ſo cloſe that it requires: a dog to put them 


„ The Woodcock; is a bird which, reſides in ſummer, 
among high mountains, the Alps, the Pyrenees, Switzer- 
land, and Auvergne, where we have often ſeen it in that 
ſeaſon, Bat in autumn it deſcends into the plains and 
coppices; and ſince Greece abounds with ſuch lofry moun- 
tains, we need not wonder that Ariftotle ſhould . not. 


have ſaid that it is migratory. In fact the Woodcock differs 


from the other birds which entirely leave a country, for it 
only ſhifts, its abode, ſpending the ſummer in the uplands, 
and the winter in the. valleys, where it haunts the perennial 
ſprings and wet places, while the ſummits of the mountains 
are frozen, and extracts the worms out of the ground with 
is long bill; and for this purpoſe it flies in the morning; 
and evening, paſſes the day among the brakes, and comes 
abroad at night.“ Belou. 
8 Willoughby. 
1 


up, 


| 


the ſpecies, 


ſwiftly ; but ſoon ſtops, raiſes its head, and 


a WOODCOCK. 


up, and they often ſpring at the ſportſman'; 
feet. They leave their dark leafy retreats 
on the approach of evening, and ſpread 
among the glades, keeping always the 
little paths. They ſeek the ſoft and wet 
paſturage by the ſkirts of the wood, and 
the ſmall meres, where they waſh their bill 
and feet, which are daubed with earth in 
ſearching for their food. They have all 
the ſame economy ; and we might ſay in 
genera}, that the Woodcocks are birds 
void of character, and that the habits of 
the individual reſult from thoſe of 


The Woodcock makes a 0 flapping 
with its wings when it riſes, In tell 
groves it ſhoots pretty ſtraight along, but 
in copſes it is often obliged to deflect its 
courſe, and dives behind the buſhes to 
conceal itfelf from the fowler *. Its flight, 
though rapid, is neither high, nor long 
ſupported. It ſtops with ſuch promptneſs, 
as to fall apparently like a dead weight. 
A few moments after it drops, 1t runs 


caſts a glance all round, before it ventures 
to lurk in the herbage. Pliny juſtly com- 
pares the Woodcock to the Partridge in 
regard. | 
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regard to the celerity with which it 
runs ＋; for it conceals itſelf in the ſame 
way, and before the ſportſman reaches the 
ſpot where he perceives it to alight, he finds 
that it has already tripped to a great 
diſtance. 

lt appears that this bird, though it has 
large eyes, does not ſee well but in twilight, 
and cannot ſupport a ſtrong light. This 
ſeems to be evinced by its manner of life, 
and by its motions, which are never ſo 
agile as in the dawn, or at the cloſe of 
the day. And ſo ſtrong is this propen- 
ſity to action at the riſe or deſcent of the 
fun, that Woodcocks kept in a room have 
been obſerved to flatter regulaily every 
morning and evening; while during the 
day or <p" night, they only tripped on the 
floor, without attempting to fly. And pro- 
bably the wild Woodcocks remain ſtill in 
dak nights; but in moon-light they come 
abroad in queſt of food, Hence the ſportſ. 
men call the full moon of November, the 


[Foedcock's moon (lune des becafſes) {, becauſe 


they are then caught in the greateſt num- 


bers. The fnares are laid in the evening or 


tie night; and theſe are the pantenne, the. 


T Rufticula & perdices currunts Plin. | 
In England, it is uſually termed the hunter's moon. T. 


ſpring 


—— — 
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ſpring or the nooſe: the pantenne or ben. t 
tiere is a net ſpread between two large trees, | 
in the opening or ſkirt of a wood, where Y * 
the birds are obſerved td paſs in their even. | 
ing- flight. They may alſo be ſhot in the » 
meres, or on the brooks and fords at ſun. | © 
Net : the fowler fits in a cloſe arbour near t 
the ſpot which the Woodcocks frequent; ; 15 
and a little after the cloſe of day, eſpecially b 
when the mild ſouth or ſouth-weſt winds e. 
blow, they generally arrive, one or two Ml i! 
together, and alight on the water, where MY "' 


— 


they may be fired at, with almoſt certain 1 


ſucceſs, Yet this ſport is Iefs profitable 
and more precarious than that practiſed . 
by ſprings ſet in their paths. Theſe are 

ſwitches of hazel, or other flexible and Ml * 
elaſtic wood, driven into the ground, and I © 
tied down to a trap that encircles a nooſe II © 
of hair or pack-thread : the reſt of the I 


path is incloſed with boughs ; or if the be 


ſpring be planted on paſture- ground, * 
brooms or junipers are ſtuck in rows, ſo © 
as to leave only a ſmall paſſage. The bird l 
advances in the track, and being averſe to YF * 


leap or fly, it bruſhes on the trap, which 


ſtarting, it is ſeized in the nooſe and lifted- i 
into the air by the recoil of the ſwitch.) | 4 
The Woodcock thus ſuſpended ſtruggles 4 


much, and the ſportſman muſt make more 
| than. 4 


WE | 6 
5 
s. 5 
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than one progreſs among his ſnares in the 
evening, and ſtill more towards the end of 
the night, elſe the fox, a more dikgent 
hunter, informed by the flapping ef theiy 
wings, will pay a viſit, and carry them off 
one after another, and, withont'taking time 
to eat them, will conceal them in different 
places, to be devoured at leiſure. The 
baunts of this bird may be diſcovered by its 
excrements, which are large, white, and 
modorous. Jo invite it into paſtures where 
there are no paths, furrows are traced, 
n vbich it follows in ſearch of the worms 
that are turned up, and it is entangled in 
g dhe gins or hair-nooſes placed in the line, 
oY Put are theſe not too many ſnares for 
d a bird which can ſhun none? The Wood- 
cock is naturally dull and ſtupid ; it is 
fe = © very ſottiſb creature (moult ſotte bete) lays 
he A delon *. It mutt indeed be ſuch, if it can 
he be caught in the way which he relates, and 


id, 1 which he calls a waggery (folatrerie). A man 


covered with a hood of the colour of dry 
leaves, walks bent on two ſhort crutches, and 
approaching gently, he ſtops w hen the Wood 


by Dr. Shaw, is called in Barvary, Hammar el Haadjel, or the 
Als of the Partridges. 5 
e cock 


% With us, ſays Willeghby, this bird is notorious for 
it ſtupidity, inſomuch as to have become proverbial.” Ant 
probably for the ſame reaſon, the Woodcock, as we are told 


— - - 
3 — —— 


cock ſtops, and reſumes his motion when 


ſelf, ſays our old naturaliſt, that the per- 


ancients to aſſert that the Woodcock had 
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it does, until he fees it fixed with its head 
low; he now ſtrikes his two ſticks againſt 
each other, and he bird ſo amuſes a ad befogl; 


ſon can get ſo near it as to flip a nooſe 
over its neck, Might not this ſtupidity 
and this facility of diſpoſition induce the 


a wonderful attachment to man *? On that 
ſuppoſition, its affections are very miſplaced, 
and beſtowed on its greateſt enemy, In fact, 
it ranges through the woods as far as our 
farm-hedges and country-houſes : fo much 
Ariſtotle remarked . But Albertus was 
miſtaken when he ſaid, that it ſeeks the 5 
cultivated ſpots and the gardens, to gather 
ſeeds ; ſince neither the Woodcock, nor any 
bird of that kind, will touch fruit or 
grain 4. The ſtraight ſhape of its bill, 
which is very long and weak at the point, 
would alone areclude that ſort of food; I 
and in fact, it lives wholly on worms F. 


* Ariſtotle, Hi. Anim. Lib. ix. 26. I 

+ It is caught by the garden-hedges-” Id. Ibid. i 

«© It is. alſo ſeen near inhabited places, particularly along 3 
hedges,” Olina. 3 
In Lib. ix. Ariſtot. 3 

& Schwenckfeld. “As ſoon as they enter the woods, I 
they run on the heaps of dry leaves, which they turn mn 3 
ad 


t digs in «i rofi foil near bogs and 


ſprings, in looſe paſture-mould, and in the 


wet meadows that ſkirt the woods: it does 


not ſcrape the earth with its feet; it only 
turns over the leaves with its bill, and 
toſſes them briſkly from right to left. It 


ſeems to diſcover its food by the ſmell || 


and ſcatter to find the worms that lurk underneath. The 
Woodcocks have this habit in common with the Lapwings 
and the Plovers, which tike the worms by the ſame meang 


under the green herbage. Bur I have remarked that theſe. 


Jatter birds, of which I have raiſed ſeveral in my garden, 


truck the ground with their foot about the holes where the 


worms were lodged, probably to make them come out by 


this commotion, and ſeized them often before they were - 


entirely emerged.” Note communicated by M. Baillon, of. Man- 
treuil-ſar- mer. 


Here is the way” in x Y M. Bowles ſaw Woolcoelks 
feed at St. 11dephonſo, where the Infant Don Louis had a 
volery filled with all ſorts of birds. 

© There was, ſays he, a fountain which flowed perne- 
tuaily to keep the ground moiſt . .. and in the middle a 
piae tree and ſhrubs, for the Tank porpoſe Frech ſod was 
brought to them, the richeſt in worms that could be found: 
in vain did the worms ſeek concealment, when the Wood- 


cock was hungry; it diſcovered them by the ſmell, ſtuck 


its bill into the ground, but never higher than the noſtrils, 
crew them out ſingly, and raifing its bill into the air, it 
extended upon it the entire length of the worm, and in 
his way ſwallowed it ſmoothly, without any action of the 
as. This whole operation was performed in an inſtant, 
and the motion of the Woodcock was ſo equal and imper-, 
ceptible, that it - ſeemed doing nothing. I did bot ſee it 
once miſs its aim: for this reaſon, and becauſe it never 
plunged its bill up to the orifice of the noſtrils, I con- 
duded that ſmell is what directs it in ſearch of its food.“ 
25 * Hiftory of Spain, by G. Bowles, in $w0. p. 454. 
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prey in the mire: and this advantageous 
ſtructure has been beſtowed alſo on the 


joint: it is from the length of its bill, 
that the name of the Woodcock is derived 


remarkable; it is rather ſquare than round, 


vel, (long-noſe, or long-neb) has a ümilar meaning. 
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rather than by the ſight, which is weak . 
But nature has given, at the extremity of 
its bill, an additional organ, appropriated 
to its mode of life ; the tip 1s rather fleſh 
than horn, and appears ſuſceptible of 3 
ſort of touch, calculated for detecting its 


Snipes, and probably on the Red-ſhanks, 
the Jadnekas, and other birds which ſearch 
for food in wet earth +. 805 

The bill of the Woodcock is rough, and 
almoſt barbed at the ſides near the tip, 
and hollowed lengthwiſe with deep fur— 
rows; the upper mandible alone forms 
the round point of the bill, projecting over | 
the lower mandible, which is ſomewhat i 
truncated, and fitted below by an oblique 


in moſt languages F. The head is equally 


and the cranium makes almoſt a right 


Won illa oculis, quibus eſt obtufror, 4 
Sint nimium grandes, ſed acutis naribus inſtat, 
dmpreſſo in terram raſiri mucrone . Nemeſianus. 
+ This excellent remark was communicated by M. 
Hebert, 
t The Greek name Exoerast ſignifies Rake, and ſo does 
the Hebrew Kore the German *Lang-naſen, or Lang-/chna- 
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angle at the orbits of the eyes: its plum- 
age, which Ariſtotle compares to that of 
the Attagas, or Red Grous, is too well 
known to require deſcription ; and the fine 
effect of the contraſt of light and ſhade, 
produced by intermingled and broken tints, 
waſhed with gray, with biſtre, and with 
umbre, would be tedious and difficult to 
deſcribe in detail. 

We found a gall bladder in the Wood- 
cock, though Belon was perſuaded that it 
had none; this bladder diſcharged a liquor 
by two ducts into the duodenunt : beſides 
the two ordinary cæca, we perceived a third 
placed about ſeven inches from, the firſt, 
and which had a diſtinct communication 
with the inteſtinal canal; but as we ob- 
ſerved only one individual, this additional 
cecum may have been accidental. The 
gizzard ! is muſcular, lined with a Winti! 
inadheſive membrane; it often contains 
mall bits of gravel, ſwallowed no doubt 
along with the earth- worms: the length of 
the inteſtines is two feet nine inches. | 
| Geſner gives a juſter notion of the bulk 
of the Woodcock, when he makes it equal 
to that of a Partridge, than Ariſtotle, who 
compares it to that of a Hen *. That com- 


* Ariſtot. Lib. ix, 26. 


es 2 pariſon 
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pariſon however would ſeem to ſhew, that 
the breed of poultry in ancient Greece waz 
much ſmaller than ours. The Woodcock 
is always plump; and about the end of 
autumn, it is exceeding fat“. At that 
ſeaſon, and during the greateſt part of 
the winter, it is reckoned one of the moſt 
exquiſite diſhes + ; though its fleſh is black 
and not very tender: that firmneſs makes 
it keep long untainted, It is cooked with- 
out being emboweled; and its entrails 
pounded with their contents, make the beſt 
ſauce for it. It is obſerved that dogs will not 
touch this game, and its odour muſt be 
offenſive to them, for none but ſpaniels will 
fetch a Woodcock. The young birds have 
leſs umet, but their fleſh is whiter and 
tenderer. They all grow lean as the ſpring 
advances, aud ſuch as remain during the 
Jummer are dry, hard and rank. 


* Olina and Longolius ſay that it is fatteved with a paſte 
inade of the meal of buck-wheat (farina a" orzs), and with 
figs: in a bird ſo ſhy and ſo fat in its proper ſeaſon, we 
cannot imagine how this plan would be either practicable 
or uſeful. 

+ It appears from Olina's account, that, in Traly, the 
Woodcocks are caught during the whole of the winter: the 
antenſe cold which prevails in France at the depth of that 
ſeaſon, obliges the Woodcocks to ſhift their reſidence 2, 


little; yet ſome of them till remain in the woods, near 
the warm ſprings. 
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It is in the end of winter, or in the 
month of March, that almoſt all the Wood- 
cocks leave our plains, and return to their 
mountains invited by the pleaſures of love 
and ſolitude *, They are obſerved to retire 
in pairs F, and they fly then rapidly, with- 
out halting in the night; but in the morn- 
ing, they conceal themſelves in the woods, 
where they pals the day, and in the evening 
refume their journey . During the whole 
of the ſummer, they live in the moſt ſoli- 
tary and lofty parts of the mountains, 
where they breed; as in thoſe of Savoy, 


of Switzerland, of Dauphine, of Jura, of 


Bugey, and of the Voſges. A few remain 


in the hilly parts of England and of France; 
ſuch as Burgundy, Champagne, &c. And 


inſtances may occur of ſome pairs of 
Woodcocks halting even in our low pro- 
vinces and neſtling there; detained pro— 


bably by accidents, and ſurprized by the 


ſeaſon of love, when at a great diſtance 
from their. proper retreats d. Edwards 
luppoled, that, like ſo many other birds, 


% 


Belon. 3 . 
+ ** They leave England in the beginning of the ſpring, 
after having paired, and the Cock and Hen fly together.” 
Wilinghby. ae 


{ Ovſervation made by M. Baillon of Montreuil-ſur-mer, 


A Woodcock's neſt was found on the 14th May 1773, 
en the eſtate of Pont-de-Remy, near Abbeville. 
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they all advanced into the remoteſt parte 
of the north. Probably, he was not 11« 
formed that they removed to the moun- 
tains, and that their migrations were of 
a nature different from the common. q 
Ihe Woodcock makes its neſt on the I 
ground, like the other birds which do not 
perch “: in the conſtruction, it employs 
leaves, or dry herbs, intermixed with ſmall 
ſticks; the whole artleſsly faſhioned and 
heaped againſt the trunk of a tree, or 
under a thick root. It lays four or five 
eggs, which are oblong, ſomewhat larger 
than thoſe of a common Pigeon, of a ruſty 
gray, marbled with deeper and blackiſh 
waves. One of theſe neſts with the eggs, 
was brought to us, ſo early as the 15th 
of April. When the young are hatched, 
they leave the neſt and run, though ſtill 
covered with down: they begin even to 
fly before they have other feathers than 
thoſe of the wings. They thus make their 
eſcape, flickering and tripping when diſco- 
vered. The parents ſometimes take a weak 
one under their throat, and convey 1t more 
than a thouſand paces; and the male 


Y 


® c© The Partridges, and other birds which ſeldom fly, 
neſtle on the ground; of theſe. alſo the Sky Lark, the 
Woodcock, and the Quai, never alight on a tree but on 
the ground.” Ariſtotle, Lb. ix. 8. = 


never 
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never deſerts the female, until the brood 
no longer need their aſſiſtance. He is 
never heard but in his amours, and during 
the education of the young; for, as well 
as his mate, he is filent the reſt of the 
year“. During incubation, he fits con- 
ſtantly beſide her; and they ſeem ſtill to 
ſeek mutual enjoyment by reſting their bill 
upon one anothers back. Theſe birds, 
whoſe temper is ſolitary and wild, are 
_ diſpoſed to tenderneſs and love: they are 
even liable to be jealous; for the males 
ſometimes fight about the female, and peck 
one another until they fall to the ground. 
They become not therefore ſtupid and timo- 
rous, till after they have loſt the feeling 
of love, which almoſt ever inſpires courage. 
Ihe ſpecies of the Woodcock is univerſ- 
ally diffuſed: which is remarked by Aldro- 
vandus and Geſner. It is found both in 
the north and the ſouth, in the Old and 
the New World: it is known over the 
whole of Europe, in Italy, in Germany, 
in France, in Poland, in Ruſſia f. in Sile- 


* Theſe weak cries are of different tones, paſſing from 
low to high, go, go, go, go; pidi, pidi, pid? ; eri, eri, cri, 
: theſe laſt ſeem to be the expreſſions of anger between ſe - 
A males aſſembled together. They have alfo a ſort of 
croaking cougn, coun, and a certain growling, froũ, froũ, 
trol, when they purſue each other, 
5 Rzaczyncſki, 


984 ſus, 
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ſia *, in Sweden +, in Norway 2, and even 
in Greenland, where it is called ſauarſuck, 
and the Greenlanders have, according 19 
the genius of their language, a compound 
name, to expreſs the Woodcock-fowler S. In 
Iceland, the Woodcock conſtitutes a pur 
of the game which there abounds ||. 
occuts, too, in the northern and "a 
extremities of Aſia, where it is common, 
fince it has appellations in the languages 
of the Kamtchadales, the Koriaks, and the 
Kuriles ** Gmelin ſaw many of them at 
Mangaſea, on the Jeniſca in Siberia : but 
theſe were only a ſmall portion of that mul- 
titode of Aquatic Birds, which, in the 
proper ſeaſon, collect on the banks of that 
river. 

he Woodcocks are found oye + in Per- 
ſia ++, in Egypt in the neighbourhood of 
Cairo 1, and theſe are probably what 
paſs the ifland of Malta in November, con- 


* Schwenckfeld. 

+ Fauna Suecica. 

t Brunnich, Ornithol. Boreal 

& Saurſurfiorpor, the Greenlandic D! ictionary. 

Anderſon, H:#. Gen. des Veyages, tom. xviit. p. 20. 

** Among the Kamtſchadales /aatouloutch ; among the 
Keriaks tchereia ; and in the Kurile iflands petoroi Seo 
the vocabularies of theſe languages in PHiflore Generale des 
Voyages, tom xix, p. 359. 
11 Voyage de Chardia, Auſterdam, 1711. toms ii. t- 30. 

i Voyage d d' Ey pte, par reste 5b. 237+ 2 
veyed 


WOODCOCK. 


veyed by the north and north-eaſt winds, 
and which halt not, unleſs detained by con- 
trary winds “. In Barbary, they appear 
as in the temperate parts of Europe, from 
October to March , and it is ſomewhat 


ſingular, that this ſpecies, which ſeems to 


be a native of the Frigid Zone, ſhould 
likewiſe inhabit the Torrid : for Adanſon 


found a Woodcock on the iſlets of Sene- 
gal zg; and other travellers have ſeen theſe 
birds in Guinea &, and on the Gold- coaſt |; 


Kœmpfer obſerved one at ſea, between 


China and Japan ; and Knox ſeems to 
have diſcovered them at Ceylon **. Since 
the Woodcock therefore occupies every cli- 
mate, we need not wonder that it ſhould 
occur in America: it is common in the 


Illinois, and in all the ſouthern part of Ca- 
nada ++, as well as in Louifiana ; Where 
it is larger than in Europe, which pen tas 


alcribed to the abundance of food At. It 


A Obſervation communicated by the Chevalier Deſhayes. 
. + Shaw's Travels. 

Voyage au Senegal, p. 169. 

$ Boſman, Yoyage en Guinee ; Utrecht, 1795 

[| Hiſtoire Generale des Voyages, tom. ig. P. 245. 

Hit. Nat. du Japon, tom. i. p. 44. 

** Hiſt. Gen. des Veyages, tom viii. p. 547. 


++ H. it. de la Nouv. France, par le P. Charlevoix, tom. 
Il. 155, 


Þ Le * 90 Pratz, Hit, «4 Laullfane, tom, i þe 126» 
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#58 VARIETIES or Txze WOODCOCK, 

is more rare in the northern provinces 
of America; but the Woodcock of Guiana, 
known at Cayenne under the name of the 
Savanna Woodcock, ſeems to differ fo much 
from ours as to conſtitute a new ſpecies, 
We ſhall deſcribe it, after enumerating the 
few varieties of the European ſpecies. 


F 
Varieties of the WOOD COCK. 


I. Tur WniTE Woopcock. This va- 
riety is rare, at leaſt in our climates *. Some- 
times its plumage is entirely white ; oftener 
intermingled with ſome waves of gray or 
cheſnut; its bill is yellowiſh-white ; its 
legs pale yellow, with white nails: that 
circumſtance would ſeem to ſhew that the 
whiteneſs is a different fort of degeneracy 
from the change of black into white, an 
much ſimilar to that of the Blanchards in 
Negroes. 

II. Tur Rurous Woopcock. The whole 
plumage conſiſts of different ſhades of ru- 
fous, diſpoſed in waves of a darker caſt 
on a lighter ground. This bird is ſtill more 


* One was killed near Grenoble in the month of Decem- 
ber 1774: Letter of M. 4e Merger, dated Grenoble 29th F ebru · 
"7 1775. 

Tate 
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rare than the preceding. Both were killed 
by the king's fowling party in the month 
of December, 1775, and his majeſty did us 
the honour of ſending them by the Count 
d'Angiviller, to be placed in his cabinet of 
natural hiſtory, 

III. Sportſmen pretend to diſtinguiſh 
two breeds of Woodcocks * a greater and 
a leſſer: but as their inſtincts and habits 
are the ſame, and in every other reſpect 
they are perfectly ſimilar, I ſhall lere the 
ſmall variation of ſize as only accidental 
or individual, [4] 


have frequently remarked that there are two kinds of 
Woodcocks. The firſt that arrive are the largeſt; their 
legs are gray, lightly inclined to roſe-colour : the others 
are ſmaller, their plumage fimilar to that of the Great 
Woodcock, but their legs are blue. It is remarked that 
when this little kind is taken in the neighbourhood of Mon- 
treuil in Picardy, the Great Woodcock becomes then rare. 
Note communicated by M. Baillon of Montreuil-ſur-mer, 


[A] Specific character of the Woodcock, Scolopax Ru fi- 
cola > ** Its bill is ſtraight and tawny at the baſe, it le 
cinereous, its thighs feathered, a black ſtripe on its heady?” 


Tus Woodcock of Guiana, though 


taller : its legs and bill are brown light 
gray interſected and variegated with bars 
of black, predominates in its plumage, 


toned, thoſe of its economy and habits, 


it is never moleſted by men or dogs; 


tall; avoiding however thoſe ſhallows where 


ih. In the rainy ſeaſon, theſe Little Wood- 


1 460 3 


Foreign Bird which is related to the 
WOODCOCK, 


The SAVANNA WOODCOCK, 


Scolopax Poll  Gmel. 


one fourth ſmaller than that of France, 
has a ſtill longer bill; it is alſo rather 


which is leſs mixed with rufous than in 
our Woodcock. With theſe exterior differ- 
ences, Which the chmate has perhaps occa- 


which 1t alſo produces, may be traced, 1n 
the Savanna Woodcock : it dwells conſtantly 


in thoſe immenſe natural meadows where 


lodges in the bottoms where the mud is 
collected, and where the herbs are thick and 


the tide riſes, and makes the water brack- 


C0C3 
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cocks remove to the uplands, and lodge 1 
among the graſs: at this time they pair iN 
and-neſtle-on the gentle elevations in holes * 
lined with dry herbs. They lay only two 
eggs; but they have a ſecond hatch, and 
in July, after the rains are over, they again 
deſcend into the bottom grounds, ſhifting 
their reſidence from the heights to the 
vallies the fame way as thoſe of Europe. 
When the Savannas are ſet on fire, which 
is often done in September and October, 
they eſcape in great numbers into the cir- 
cumjacent tracts, but ſeem to avoid the 
woods, and when purſyed they never halt, 
or endeavour to regain their ancient ſite; 
which is contrary to the habits of the 
European Woodcock, Yet they ſpring, 
lice the latter, always under the ſportſ- 
man's feet ; they make the ſame effort in 
riſing, have the ſame noiſy flight, and diſ- 
charge their excrement, too, in commenc- 
ing their motion. If one is ſhot, it does 
not eſcape to a diſtance, but wheels round 
until it drops. They are generally fluſhed 
two and two, ſometimes three together; 
and when we ſee one we may be ſure that 
the other is not far off. They are heard 
on the approach of night calling on each 
other with a raucous voice, much like the 
low cluck often made by the domeſtic hen 
_— 
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462 SAVANNA WOODCOCK, 


and in moon-light they fit even at the 


ka, ha, ka, ka. They come abroad at night, 


planter's doors. M. de la Borde, who 
made theſe obſervations at Cayenne, aſſures 
us, that the Savanna Woodcock is at 
leaſt as delicate food as the Woodcock of 
France, [A! 3 


[A] Specific character of the Scolopax Paladiſa: © Its bill 
and legs are brown, its ſtraps and eye-brows black ; its body 
black variegated above with rufous, below partly white,” 
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THE COMMON SNIPE. 
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The 8 NIP RB. 
Le Becaſſine. Buff, 
F irft Fpecier, 


— Linn. and Gmel. 1 
Scolopax Media. Klein. | 

Callinago. Briſſ. 

Gallinago Minor, Aldroy, and Belon ® . 


v the French and German languages the 
name of the Snipe is the diminutive of 
the appellation given to the Woodcock ; 

and upon viewing its figure, we ſhould, 
naturally take it for a {mall ſpecies of that 
bird: Ir would be a little Woodcock, ſays Belon, 
were its habits not different. It has a very 
long bill, and a ſquare head; its plumage. 
is allo ſpeckled the ſame, except that the 
rufous is leſs intermingled, and that the 
light gray and the black predominate. But 
its reſemblance to the Woodcock is con- 
fined to externals N and its natural * 


* In Italian Pizzardella in rin Schuepffe with the 
epithets avaſſer,  heers, grafſe (water, lord's, graſs); in 
Swediſh, Mall Snaeppa, Wald-Snaeppa: in Daniſh, Dobbele 
Sneppe, Steen Sneppe: in Norwegian Trold Rule: in _ 
landic Myr Snippe : in Poliſh Betas, , Bargnek : 


\ Turkiſh Jelue. 
| þ abits 


188 w 
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habits are oppoſite. It never frequents tlie 
woods ; it lives in wet meadows, or amor 
the herbs and oziers which edge the brinks 
of ſtreams, It ſoars to ſuch height as to 
eſcape from view, though its cry is ſtill 
heard; this is a N note like the bleat 
of a goat, mee, met mee which has induced 
ſore. nomenclators to rem it the Flying. 
goat *: it alſo vents a ſhort weak whiſtle in 
taking wing. It differs from the Wood. 
cock as much, therefore, in its diſpoſitions 
and habits, as it re ſembles: that bird in 
its plumage and figure. 

In France, the Snipes appear in autumn; J 
they are ſeen ſometimes three or four togs- 
ther, but ofteneſt ſingly. They are fluſhed 
at a conliderable diſtance, and fly very 
nimbly; and after three turnings, they 

ſhoot onwards two or three hundred paces, 
or tower aloft out of fight. The ſport(- 
man can bend their courſe and lead them 
near him by imitating their voice. They 
continue the whole winter in our pro- 
vinces, near the unfrozen fountains and 
the ſmall contiguous bogs; they retire in 
great numbers in ſpring, which alſo appears 
to be the ſeaſon of their arrival in many 
countries where they breed; as in Ger- 


% 


* Klein, Schwenckfeld, Rzaczynſki, | 


many, 


many *, in Sileſia ＋ and in Switzerland 4. 
But in France, a few Snipes remain the 
whole ſummer, and neſtle in our marſhes : 
Willughby makes the ſame remark with 
regard to England, they build in June, on 
the ground, beneath ſome large root of 
alder or willow, in moraſſes where the cat- 
tle cannot reach: their neſt is compoſed 


of dry herbs and feathers, and contains 


four or five oblong eggs, of a whitiſh colour, 
with ruſty ſpots. The young ones leave 


their manſion, as ſoon as they burſt from 


the ſhell ; they appear ugly and ſhapeleſs : 
the mother nevertheleſs is affectionate to 
them, and never deſerts them till their long 
bill 15 firm enough to enable them to pro- 
cure eaſily their food. 


The Snipe continually nibbles in the 
ground, though we can hardly ſay what 
it eats ; nothing is found in its ſtomach 


which is probably the diſſolved ſubſtance 
of the worms on which it feeds; for Aldro- 
vandus remarks that its tongue is termi- 


nated as in the Woodpeckers by a fharp 
it digs out of the mud. 
* Aldrovandus. 


+ Schwenckfeld. 
1 Geſnex, | 


R 


N k. 5 


but an earthy ſediment and a watery liquor, 


point, proper for piercing the worms which 
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ſo numerous now as formerly 4; it is how-] 


—— — — — 


cooked like the Woodcoci without extract- 


4 


The head of the Snipe has a horizontal | 
balancing, and the tail a motion upwarg 
and downwards; it walks leiſurely, its head 
erect, without hopping or flickering : but 
ſeldom is it ſurprized in that ſtate; for jt 
carefully conceals itſelf among the ruſhes | 
and herbage of ſlimy bogs, where the fowl. | 
ers cannot approach, without the aſſiſtance! 
of a fort of rackets made of light deal, ſo 
broad as not to fink in the mud. And 23 
the Snipe ſprings at a diſtance, with great 
rapidity, and makes ſeveral inflexions be— 
fore it ſpins along its courſe; it is one of} 
the moſt difficult birds to ſhoot. It may] 
He caught eaſier with a ſpringe, ſimilar to 
what is ſet in paths for the Woodcock, ! 

The Snipe has commonly abundance of 
fat, which is of a delicate flavour; and] 
not apt to cloy like ordinary fat“; it 8 


ing the entrails, and is every where eſteemed 
delicious game. RE: 

Though we ſeldom fail in autumn to find 
Snipes in our marſhes +. the ſpecies is not 


* Belon. : 
+ Prodigious numbers of theſe rds are ſeen in tht} 
marihes between Laon, Notre-Dame-de Lieſſe, la Fere, 
Peronne, Amiens, Calais.” Note communicated by M. Hebert. 
t © It is a game ſo frequent in the winter ſeaſon, that 
we ſee nothing more common in the plains of the inland 
countries.“ Bella. „ 
| | ever 
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wer diffuſed more univerſally than that 


of the Woodcock. It occurs in all parts 
of the world; and ſome intelligent voyagers 


have made this obſervation *, It has been 
ſent to us from Cayenne, where it is called 
the Savanna Snipe + : Frezier found it in 


the plains of Chili : it 1s common in Louiſi- 
ana r, where it reſorts near the habitations: 
and it is equally frequent in Canada 8, 
and at St. Domingo ||. In the Old Conti- 
nent, it is found from Sweden © and 
Siberia * to Ceylon + and Japan I: 
and we have received it from the Cape of 


% We may remark, that Snipes occur in far more coun— 
tries of the world than any other bird; they are common 
in almoſt the whole of Europe, of Afia, and of America.“ 
Cook's Voyage, 

+ Though its geh is very well taſted, this Guiana Snipe 
never grows fat, no more than the Woodcock of the ſame 


country, and according to M. de la Borde, it lays no more 
than two eggs. It would ſeem, that, in all countries where 
the hatches are repeated, the number of eggs in each is 


diminiſhed, 
| Le Page du Pratz, Hiſt. de /a Leuifianc, tom. Xt. þ. 127. 
Nouvelle France, tem. iii. p. 15 5. 
M. le Chevalier Lefebre Deſhayes remarks, that, a 
month after their arrival they grow ſo fat as to appear as 


unwieldly as the quails: they remain in that iſland until 
February. | 


¶ Fauna Suecica. 

8 Gmelin, Voyage en Siberie, tom. i. * 218, & tom. ii. 
d. 56. 

tt Knox, in ? Hit. Gen. des Veyages, tom viii. pi 547. 

It Koempfer, Hift. Nat. du Japon, tom. i. pp. 112. & 113. 
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the Snipe F. 


larger, with its bill longer, and its legs rather thicker, than 


Good Hope *. It has ſpread into the fe. 

mote iſlands in the Southern Ocean +, in 
the Malouines it was ſeen by Bouganyille, 
who diſcovered that its habits were correſ. 
pondent to its undiſturbed ſolitude; its 
neſt was in the open country, it was cally 
ſhot, it betrayed no ſuſpicion, and made 
no turnings as it roſe : another proof, 
that the timid habits of animals which f 
before man are impreſſed by fear. The 
Snipe ſeems even to have averfion to 
man; for Longolius avers that the Wood. | 
cock may be reared and even fatted ; but | 
that the experiment never ſuccecded with | 


It would ſeem that there is a ſmall } 
kind of 5 Snipes, as of Woodcocks; for beſides 
the Jack-Stipe, of which we ſhall imme- | 
diately ſpeak, there are, between theſe and! 


* This 8 1155 of the Cape of Good Hope is ſomewhat 


ours; yet it is evidently of the fame ſpecies: it is different 
from another Snipe, which ſeems indigenous to the Cape, | 
and which we {hall preſently conſider. | 1 

+ We found cn the northern {ide of Ulietea (an iſland } 
near Otaheite) very deep creeks, which took their riſe from 
tens filled with vaſt numbers of Ducks and Snipes, tayer 
than we expected : we ſoon learned that the people of the 
iſland, who are fond of eating them, uſually hunt them, 
Forer. 

tage autour du Monde, par M de Beagaiovilh, ton. i. 


7. 12 
$ In Aldrovandus, tom. 7ii. p. 478. 


the 
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the common ſort, ſome greater and ſome 
leer. But this ffcrence of bulk, being 
accompanied with no other, either in the 
inſtincts or the plumage, ſhews at moſt 
a diverſity of breed, or only an accidental 
or individual variety; which however has 


no connection with ſex, for there is 


no apparent difference betweeh the male 
and temale in this ſpecies, or in the 
following *. [A] 1 


* Willughby. 


[A] Specific character of the Snipe, Scolopax-Gallinago : 
« Its bill is ſtraight and erat, its legs brown ; four 
brown lines on its front.” The Snipes breed conflantly 3 in 
the fens of Lincolnſkire, in Wolmar foreſt, and in Bodmyn- 
downs, and as their neſts are frequently in other parts of 
Great Britain, it is not improbable that they conſtantly 
teſide in our iſland. In the breeding ſeaſon, they are ob- 
ſerved to play over the moors, piping and humming. Tt 
is uncertain whether this humming, which is always heard 


when the bird deſcends, be ventriloquous, or be produced 
by the motion of the wings. 
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The J ACK-SNIPE 


La Petite Becaſſine, ſurnommee La Sourde, Buff , 
Second Species. 


Scolopax- Callinula. Linn. and Gmel. 
Gallixago Minima. Ray. Will. Klein, Barr. 
Gallinago Minor, Briff. 7 
.Cinclus. Charleton and Johnſton. 

The Jack: 5 Gia, or Fadcock. Will . 


T us Snipe is only half the bulk of the | 
, other, and hence, ſays Belon, the pur. | 

weyors call it two for one . It lurks! in pools | 
among the reeds, and under the dry bull. 
] ruſhes and flags that have dropped on the 
l prinb of the water; and fo obſtinately does ö 
I it cling to its concealment, that it will not 
fir till almoſt trampled on, and riſes from | 
under our feet, as if it heard not the ruſt- | 
ling of the approach. For this reaton, | 
ſportſmen have given it the epithet deaf. WM 
It flies ſwifter and more direct than the 
Common Snipe ; its fleſh is not inferior, and | 
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That is, zhe Little Deaf Snipe. : 
+ In Flemiſh Hals- Schnepffe in Daniſh Rer-Snebe: in 
Po! ſh X;/. : [ 
t Qur Engliſh ſportſmen, for the ſame reaſon, call it the } 
Ha! 4 ſnife, T. ; 
| the 1 
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the fat as delicate. But the ſpecies is not 
ſo numerous, or at leaſt, not ſo widely 
diffuſed : Willughby remarks, that it is 
leſs frequent in England: Linnæus omits 
it in his enumeration of the Swediſh birds; 


but it is found in Denmark, according to 


Brunnich. The Jack-Snipe has a propor— 


tionally ſhorter bill than the Common 


Snipe ; its plumage is the ſame, with ſome 
copper-reflextons on the back and long 
ruſty daſhes on the feathers which are laid 
on the ſides of the back, and which being 
long, ſilky and ſomewhat filamentous, have 


probably given occaſion to the German 


name haar-ſchnepffe or Hair-ſnipe. 
Theſe birds are ſtationary, and breed in 


our marſhes ; their eggs are of the ſame 


colour with thoſe of the Common Snipes, 
but ſmaller, correſponding to their bulk, 
which exceeds not that of a Lark, They 
have often been taken for the males of 
the ordinary kind, and Willughby corrects 
mat popular error, owning at the ſame 
time, that before comparing them he enter- 
_ tained the ſame notion. Yet Albin has 
tallen again into that miſtake. 


[A] Specific charaRer of the Jack-ſnipe, Scolopax-Gallin- 
ua 0 „ts bill is ſtraight and tuberculated, its legs greeniſh, 
its kraps brown, its rump variegated with violet.“ 


Hh 4 
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The BRUNETTE. 


Tringa Alpina. Linn. and Gmel. 


Cinclus Torquatus. | 
Gallinago Anglicans. Brifl. 


ILLUGHBY gives this bird the 

name of Dunn, probably a dimi- 
nutive of dun. He ſays that it is peculiar 
to the North of England. It ſeems to dif- 
fer little from the preceding ; its belly is 
blackiſh waved with white, and the upper 
ſurface of the body 1s ſpotted with black, 
and a little white, on a rufous brown 
ground. In other reſpects it reſembles the 
Jack-ſnipe, and muſt be a contiguous ſpe- 
cies or perhaps only a variety of it *, 


+ This bird is really a Sandpiper, and the ſame with 
the Cincle, which is treated of in the ſequel. Briſſon led 


into this miſtake, by making two different ſpecies of he 
ſame bird, Ta 
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Foreign BIRDS which are la to 
NI E 8. 


The CAPE SN IPE. 
5 Firft Species. 


Scolopax Capenſit. Gmel. 
Gallinago Capitis Bone Sei. Brill, 
The Keuwit, Sparrm. 


T is rather larger than the Common 
Snipe, but its bill is much ſhorter : the 
colours of its plumage are not quite fo 
dark; a bluiſh gray, broken with little 
black waves, forms the ground of the 
upper ſurface, which is interſected by a_ 
white line that runs from the ſhoulder 
to the rump; a ſmall black zone marks 
the top of the breaſt; the belly is white; 
the head bound with five bars, one ruſty 
on the crown, two gray on each fide, then 


two white, which encloſe the eye and ex- 
tend behind, [A 


[A] Specific character of the Scolopax Capenſis: «© Its 
bill traight, and à line on its top, tawney; a black bar 
om its breaſt ; a white line on each fide of its back.“ 


a. 
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The MADAGASCAR SNIPB. 


Scolopax Cape nſis. Var. 3, Gmel. 


Second 8 pecies. 


H E diſpoſition and mixture of the 
colours on its plumage, make this 
bird very handſome; the head and neck 
are rufous, croſſed by a white ſtreak, 
which paſſes under the eye, with a black 
ſtreak over it; the lower part of the neck 
is encircled by a broad black collar; the 
feathers of the back are blackiſh with fel- 
toons of gray ; ruſty, gray, and blackiſh, 
are interſected on the coverts of the wings 
by ſmall undated and cloſe feſtoons ; the 
middle quills of the wing, and thoſe of 
the tail, are cut tranſverſely by bars varied 
with that agreeable mixture, and parted by 
three or four rows of oval ſpots, from a 
fine hght rufous framed in black ; the 
great quills are traverſed with bars alter- 
natively black and rufous; the underſide 
of the body is white. This Snipe is near 
ten inches long. 
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The CHINA SNIPE, 


Scolopax Capenſis. Var. 2. Gmel, 
Scolopex Sinenſis. Lath, 


12 is rather ſmaller than the Common 
Snipe, but taller; its bill is almoſt as 
long; its plumage not ſo dark; it is 
marbled on the back with pretty large ſpots 
and feſtoons, of dun-gray, bluiſh, black 
and light rufous; the breaſt is decorated 
with a broad black feſtoon; the underfide 
of the body 1s white; the neck 1s dotted 
with light gray and ruſty; the head is 
croſſed with black and white ſtreaks, 

The Madraſs Snipe * deſcribed by Briſſon 
reſembles the above pretty much in its 
colours, but its hind toe is as long as 
thoſe before, from which, methinks, the 
rules of nomenclature ſhould have excluded 
it from the genus of Snipes. 


, Scolopax Maderaſpatana. Gmel, 
Gallinago Maderaſpatana. Brill, 
The Partridge Snipe. Ray. 
The Madras nipe. Lath. | 
Thus dſcribed by Briſſon: “ Above it is blackiſh, and 
variegated with fulvous, below white ; its throat and the 
lower part of its neck fulvous, variegated with blackiſh | 
{pots ; the upper part of its head marked with a triple 
longitudinal bar of blackiſh brown; its back diſtinguiſned 
by two longitudinal bars of blackiſh brown: a tranſverſe _ 
black bar on the breaſt; its tail-quills variegated with 
bag with fulvous, and with gray.” 


The B AR G E 8. 


F all the volatile beings on which na- 
ture has beſtowed ſo much vivacity 
and grace, and which ſhe ſeem to have dif- 
fuſed through the grand ſcene of her pro- 
ductions, to animate and fill up the void 
ipace; the Marſh-birds are thofe to which 
ſhe has been the moſt ſparing of her favours, 
Their perceptions are obtuſe, ' and their 
mode of ſubſiſtence conſtrains them to 
ſpend their lives amid{ 'the tens ſearching 
in the mud and wet ſoil : and the inha- 
bitants of the primeval ſlime ſeem not 
to participate in the happy progreſs which 
all the other productions of the univerſe 
have made towards perfection, aided and 
embelliſhed by the induſtry of man. 
None of them has the gatety; or the ele- 
gance of the rural ſongſters; they cannot 
toy and frolick, or wanton in harmleſs 
combats : they only fly from one cold mai h 
to another; chained to the damp ground, 
they cannot like the tenants of the grove, 
ſport amidſt the boughs, or even alight on 
them: during the day, they keep in the. 
| ſhade ; and ets weak light and natural 
timidity, 
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tim SP. makes them prefer the obſcurity 
the night. In ſearching for their food, 


"mM are alſo indebted to their eves rather 


than to their touch and their {mell. Such 
is the hfe of the Woodcocks, of the Snipes, 
and other birds of the marſh ; amang which 
the Earges form a {mall family immediately 
below that of the Snipes. The ſhape of 
their body is the ſame; but their bill is 
ſtill longer, though faſhioned ſimilarly with 


2 blunt ſmooth tip, and ſtraight, or a little 


bent and flightly raifed. Gefner is miſ- 
taken when he deſcribes their bill as ſharp 
and proper for darting fiſhes; for they live 
only on worms, Which they extract from 
rn mud. Their gizzard alſo contains lit- 
tle pebbles, moſtly tranſparent like thoſe 
in the gizzard of the Avoſet. *. Their 


voice is ſomewhat extrao! dinary, for Belon 


compares it to the ſmothered blearing of 
a goat. They are very reſtleſs, ſpring at 


a great diſtance, and make a fcream as 
they riſe, They are rare in countries re- 


mote from 8 ſea, and they delight in ſalt 
marſhes. They appear regularly on our 


casts, particularly thoſe of Picardy in the 


* An obſervation made by M. Baillon on the migratory 
Godwits of the coaſts of Picardy, and which led him to 


thiak that theſe birds and the Avoſet then come from the 
{ame countries. 


month 
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month of September *: they are ſeen in 
flocks and heard paſſing at a vaſt height, 
in the moon- light evenings. Moſt of them 
halt in the marſhes ; and fatigue renders 
them not ſo fugitive. They ſpring with 
difficulty, but run like Partridges ; and the 
ſportſman by making a circuit can collect 
ſo many as to kill ſeveral at one ſhot, 
They ſtop only a day or two at the ſame 
place, and it often happens that in the 
morning not one 1s to be found in thoſe 
| marſhes where they were ſo numerous the 
night before. They breed on our coaſts , 
and their fleſh is delicate and excellent 
food + Ti 


We divide this genus into eight ſpecies, 


There called the Taterlas. 


+ Obſervation made on the coaſts of Picardy, by 
M. Baillon of Montreuil-ſur-mer. 


1 Belon, 
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THE JADREKA SNIPE. 
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The COMMON BARGE. 


Firſt Species, 


Scolopax-Limoſa. Linn. and Gmel. 

Tetanus, Aldrov. 

Limeſa. Briſſ. 

Fedoa niftra ſecunda, Ray and Will, 
Tetanus Cinertus. Barrere, 


T he Stone Plower. Ray. 
The Leſſer Godwit, Penn, 
The Jadreka Sar; Lath. 


E plumage is of an uniform gray, 
"cxcagt that of the front and throat, 
where 1t 1s ruſty- coloured ; the beily and 
rump are white: the great quills of the 
wings are blackiſh without, and whitiſh 


within; the middle quills and the great 


coverts, have much white; the two outer 


feathers are white, and the bill is black 


at the point, and reddiſh its whole length, 
which is four inches; the legs with the 
naked part of the thighs are four inches 
and a half; the Whole length, from the. 
tip of the bill to the end of the tail, 1s 


fixteen inches, and to the extremities of the 


toes eighteen, 

Hebert tells us, that he killed ſome birds 
of this kind in Brie. It appears therefore 
that they ſometimes alight in the interior 
parts 
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4% BARKING BARGE. 


parts of a country, when driven by the 


the preceding alſo in ſize, being only four- 


to the end of the toes. 


found in the ſalt marſhes, and like the 


violence of the wind. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Jacreka Snipe, Scolepax-Li- 
mo/ea : Its bill ſomewhat bent back, red at the baſe; its legs 
brown, a white ſpot on its wing-quiils, but none on the 
four firſt.” It inhabits Iceland, Greenland, and Sweden. 


The BARKING BARGE 


Second Speries, 

Scolepax-Totanus. Linn. and Gmel. 
Limeſa Grijca. Briſſ. 

| Tzanus. Geſner. Aldrov. and Ray. 
Glareela, Klein. 

' The Barker, Albin. 

T he Spotted Red han. Penn. 
T be Spetted Snipe. Lath. 


| s upper ſurface is of a brown-gray, 
fringed with whitiſh round each fea- 
ther ; ; thoſe of the tail are ſtriped acrols 
with white and blackiſh. It differs from 


teen inches long from the point of the bill 


It inhabits the fens on the maritime 
coaſts of Europe, both thoſe on the Atlantic 
ocean and on the Mediterranean “. It is 


Albin. 
other 
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other Barges it is timid, and fluſhes at a 


diſtance. It ſeeks its food only during 
the night *. | 


[A] Specific character of the Spotted Snipe, Scolopax- 
Totanus 2 „ Its bill ſomewhat ftraight, its legs brown; its 


' 
| 
* Adanſon. | 8 | 
| 
| 
' 
| 
eye-brows, its breaſt, its belly, and its rump White:“ | 


The VARIEGATED BARGE, 
Third Species. 


Scelopax-Glottis. Linn, and Gmel, 
\ Lime/a. | | 
LG, Geſner. | 

Limaſa Griſea. Major Brill, 
Pluvialis Major. Ray and Will. 
The Green-legged Hor/eman, Alb. 
Toe Green ank. Penn. and Lath. 


#2 moſt of the naturaliſts had not diſ- 
criminated this from the preceding, we 
ſhould have regarded it as the ſame, The 
colours are alike, the ſhape entirely ſimilar, 
and the only difference is that of ſize, 
and we have found by experience that in 
the ſame ſpecies there are ſometimes varie- . 
ties wherein the bill and the legs are often 
balf an inch ſhorter or longer than uſual. 
VOL. VII, | 4-1 This 
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This Barge has its plumage variegated with 
white, and that colour fringes and encloſes 
the brown gray of the feathers on the 
back ; the rail 1s ſtriped with the ſame, 
and the underſide of the body 1s white, 
The Germans give to both the appellation 
Meer. baun (Sea hen); the Swedes call them 
glout. Might not the latter name have led 
Geſner by a falſe analogy to take theſe birds 
for the glottis of Ariſtotle, which in another 
place he ſhows to be a Rail? Albin falls 
into a palpable error, in ſuppoſing this 
bird to be the female of the Red-{hank. A 


[A] Specific character of the Green-Shank, Secolopay- | 
Glottis: * Its bill is ſtraight, red at its lower baſe ; its 5 
body ſnowy below; and its legs greeniſh. 


— 


The RUFOUS BARGE, | 
Fourth Epecies. 


Scolopax Lapponica. Linn. and Gmel, 
Limo/a Rufa. Brill. 


Tetanus Fuluus. Barrere* 
The Red Godæeuit. Edw. Penn. and Lath. 


N I is nearly as large as the Barker; all 
the fore- part of the body and the neck 

is of a fine rufous; the feathers of the 
upper ſurface of the body are brown and | 
blackiſh, 
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blackiſh, ſlightly fringed with white and 
ruſty; the tail 1s ſtriped tranſverſely with 
the laſt colour and with brown. This bird 
is ſeen on our coaſts: it is found alfo 
in the north, as far as Lapland. It oc- 

curs in America, and was ſent from Hud- 

ſon's Bay to England, It is another 

inſtance of thoſe water-fowls which are 

common to the northern extremity of both 

continents. A] 


raj Specific character of the Red God-wit, Scoloher 
Lapponica : \* [ts bill yellowiſh and ſomewhat bent back, 
its legs black ; - the underſide entirely of a ruſty rufous,” 4 


The GREAT RUFOUS BARGE. 


Fifth Species. 
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Scolopax AÆgocephala. Linn. and Gmel. 

Limoja Rifa Major. Briſſ. 

The Gedwit, Yarwhelp, or Yarwip. Ray and Will. 
The Common Godwit, Penn. 


r is much larger than the preceding; 
but it has no rufous, except on the 
neck and the edges of the blackiſh fea- 
thers on the back, which are ruſty; the 
breaſt and the belly are ſtriped acroſs with 
blackith, on a dirty white ground; the 
length of the bird, from the bill to the 
| 1 1 2 nails, 
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nails, is ſeventeen inches. Beſides theſe 
differences which ſufficiently diſcriminate 
the two ſpecies, we are informed by an 
obſerver that they arrive always ſeparately 
on our coaſts, The Great Rufous Barge 
differs even from the reſt in its economy, | 
if what Willughby ſays be true, that it 
walks with its head erect on the ſandy bare 
ſnores without ſeeking to conceal itſelf.— 
It is obviouſly the ſame with the Barbary 
| Godwit, deſcribed in Shaw's Travels, [A] 
[A] Specific character of the Scolepaæ-Ægocephala: © Tt; 


bill is ſtraight, its legs greeniſh, its head and neck tawny; 
three of its wing-quills black, and white at the baſe, 


— — CE CE” ——_— 


The RU FO US BANG 
of Hudſon's Bay. 
Sixth Species. 


Scclopax Fedoa. Linn. and Gmel. 
2 Limoſa Americana Rufa. Briſſ. 
The Greater American Godawit or Curlew from Hudſon's Bay, 


HOUGH this bird is more rufous in 
its plumage than the preceding, and 
is rather bigger, we cannot help regard- 
ing it as a contiguous ſpecies, It is, 45 
Edwards 
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Edwards remarks, the largeſt of the genus, 
being fixteen inches long from the tip 
of the bill to the end of the tail, and 
_ nineteen to that of the toes. All its upper 
ſurface is of a rufous brown ground ſtriped 
acroſs with black; the firſt great quills 
of the wing are blackiſh, the next bay 
dotted with black; thoſe of the tail are 
ſtriped tranſverſely with the ſame colour 
and with rufous. [A] . 


[A] Specific character of the $ l no-F ales „Its bill 


is ſtraight and yellowiſh, its legs brown, its ſecondary 
wing-quills rufous, derten with black,” 


The BROWN BARGE. 
Seventh Species, 


Bcelopax Fuſca. Linn. and Gmel. 
Limoſa Fuſca. Brill. 
The Duſty Snipe. Penn. and Lath. 


T is about the ſize of the Barker; the 

ground of its colour is deep brown and 
blackiſh, and the feathers of its neck and 
wings are 8 with ſmall white lines, 
which give them an agreeable cloudy or 
ſcaly appearance; the middle quills of the 
wing and the coverts are alſo bordered and 


1 dotted 
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dotted with whitiſh on the edges, the firſt 
great quill ſhows extervally only an uniform 
brown; thole of the tail are ſtriped with 
brown and white. [4] 


| [A] Specific character of the Scolopax Fuſea > Its bill 
is bent at the tip; its body black, clouded with white; 
its rump and wings white below: it s twelve inches long, 
Its bill two inches and a quarter. It breeds in the Arctic 
regions. | | 


— —a—_— 
— 


The WHITE BARGE, 
Eighth Spe cieg. 


Recurwireſtra Alba. Gmel. 
f Scolopax Alba. Linn. 
Limoſa Candida, Brifl. _ 
The White Godwit. Edw. 
The White doſe. Lath. 


DAR Ds obſerves that the bill of this 
bird is bent upwards as in the Avolet ; a 
hes which in ſome degree obtains in all 
the Barges. It is nearly as large as the Rufous 
Barge ; its bill black at the tip, and orange 
the reſt of its length; all the plumage is 
white, except a tint of yellowiſh on the 
great quills of the wing and of the tail. 
Edwards ſuppoſes that the whiteneſs is 
produced by the cold climate of Hudſon's 
Pay from which he received it, and that 


wy 
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they reſume their brown feathers during 
the ſummer. 

It appears that ſeveral ſpecies of Barges 
have ſpread further into America, and 
have even reached the ſouthern provinces : 
for Sloane found our third ſpecies in 
Jamaica; and Fernandez ſeems to indicate 
two Barges in New Spain by the names 
Chiquatototl, and Elotototl, the former being 
like our Woodcock, and the latter lodg- 
ing under the ſtalks of maize. 

[A] Specific character of the Recurviroſtra Alla © It 


is entirely white, the inferior coverts of its wings duſkiſh, 
its 1 ill orange, its legs brown.“ 


The HORSEMEN, 
Les Chewaliers: Buſſ. 


80 T H E French, ſays Belon, ſceing a tall | 

I'ttle bird, ſquatting upon its legs 
as if ſeated on horſeback, denominated 
it the Horſeman.” It would be difficult 
to diſcover another etymology of their 
name. They are ſmaller than the Barge, 
but their legs are as long: their bill is 
ſhorter, yet faſhioned the ſame. They 
live in wet marſhy places, and alſo fre- 
quent ſides of pools and rivers, and even 
wade to the knees in the water. They 
run ſwiftly on the banks, and their little 
body, ſays Belon, mounted on ſuch tal! 
| ſtilts trips along gayly and nimbly.“ 
Their uſual food 1s worms ; and in droughts 
they are contented with the earth infects, 
and catch beetles, flies, &c. 

Their fleth 1s eſteemed *, but it is a 
very rare diſh; for they are no where 
numerous, and are beſides very difficult to 
approach. 

We are acquainted with fix ſpecies of 
theſe birds. | 


# Belon, 
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The COMMON HORSEMAN. 


Firſt Species. 5 | 


 Tringa Equeſtris, Lath. 
Totanus, Brill, 


I T appears to be as large as the Golden 
_ *® Plover, becauſe it is very thickly 
clothed with feathers; a property which 
belongs to all the Horſemen. It meaſures 
near a foot from the bill to the tail, and 
a little more from the bill to the nails; 
almoſt all its plumage is clouded with 
light gray and rufous; all the feathers are 
fringed with theſe two colours, and blackiſh 
in the middle; the ſame white and ruſty are 
finely dotted on the head, ſpread on the ö 
wing, and border its ſmall feathers; the —— 
great ones are blackiſh; the underſide of 
the body and the rump are white. Briſſon 
ſays that the legs of this bird are pale-red, 
and he accordingly applies epithets to it, 
which would better ſuit the following 


ſpecies, which is perhaps only a varicty 
of the preſent, 


It is from a flight analogy i in the colours, 
that Belon infers this bird to be the Call- 
ris of Ariſtotle, It frequents the ſides of 

| rivers 
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rivers and ſometimes our pools, but more 
commonly the ſea- ſhore. It is ſeen in ſome 
of the provinces of France, and particu. 
larly in Lorraine: it occurs alſo on all the 
downs on the Engliſh coaſts ; it extends to 
Sweden *, to Denmark, and even to Nor. 
way 7. 

* Fauna Suecica. 


+ In Daniſh Rodbrene : in Norwegian Lare-Tize, Lare. 
Titring. Brunnich. 


The R E Ds HA NK. 
Le Chevalier aux Pieds Rouges. Buff. 
Second Species. 


Scolepax-Calidris. Linn. and Gmel. 
Totanus Ruber. Briſſ. 

Gambetta, Aldrov. 

The Red-ſhank, or Pool-ſnipe. Will. Alb, Penn. & Lath. 


T HE red legs of this beautiful bird the 
more diſtinguiſh it as more than half 

of the thigh is naked; its bill is blackiſh 
at the point, and of the ſame bright red at 
the root. This Horſeman is of the ſame 
ſize and figure with the preceding : its plum- 
age is white under the belly, lightly waved 
with gray and ruſty on the breaſt, and the 
foreſide of the neck; variegated on the 
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back with rufous and blackiſh, by little 
croſs bars diſtinctly marked on the ſmall 
quills of the wing ; the great quills are 
blackiſh. 

This is certainly the ſpecies which Belon 
has mentioned by the name Red. horſeman, 
though Briſſon has taken it differently. 
Ray ſeems to have been no better acquainted 


with the bird, ſince he conjectures that it 


is the ſame with the Great Gray Barge. 
The Red-ſhank is called Courier on the 
Saone. It is known in Lorraine *, and 
in Orleanois, where however it is rare +, 
M. Hebert tells us that he ſaw it in Brie 
in April, It fits in the ſhallows of pools ; 


it has a diſagreeable voice, and a feeble 


whiſtle like that of the Snipe. It is known 
in the territory of Bologna, under the 
name Gambetta, which is diminutive of 
gamba, a leg. It occurs allo in Swe- 
den t, and has probably migrated into the 
New World. The Yacatopi/ of Mexico, 
as deſcribed by Fernandez &, appears to 


M. Lottinger. 

+ Salerne, 

1 Fauna Suecica. No. 149. 

$ Yacatop:l, or Stase- bill, is a bird of the bulk of a 
Wood-pigeon, its bill being four inches long and ſlender, 

its ods yellow. The colour of its whole body is mixed 

with white, cinereous, black and bre.,n, it arrives in 
Mexico, it feeds on worms, muſt be claſſed with the 
snipes.“ Fernandez, Hi. Nov. Hiſp. pp. 29 and 69. 
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reſmble it much both in its dimenſions 
and colours. Some ſpecies of this kind 
muſt even advance further into America, 
ſince Dutertre reckons the Horſeman 
among the birds of Guadeloupe, and Labat 
diſcovered 1t among the multitudes that 
frequent the iſle of Aves: on the other 
hand, one of our correſpondents “ aſſures 
us that he ſaw great numbers of them 
at Cayenne and Martinico. So that we 
cannot doubt that theſe birds are diffuſed 
through almoſt all the temperate and 
warm countries of the two continents. [A} 
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* M. de la Borde. 


[A] Specific character of the Red-ſhank, Scolopax · Cali. 
Aris: Its bill is ſtraight and red, its legs crimſon, in 1 
ſecondary wing-quills white.“ : 


The STRIPED HORSEMAN, 
Le Chevalier Raye. | Buff. 
Third Species. 


Tringa Striata, Linn. and Gmel. 
Totanus Striatus, Brill. 
The Striated Sandpiper. Lath. 


T is nearly as large as the Common 
Snipe : al' the upper ſurface is ſtriped 
on a gray ground intermixed with roy 
5 = with 
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with blackiſh ſtreaks diſpoſed tranſverſely ; 
the tail 1s interſected with the ſame on a 
white ground; the neck has the ſame colours, 
except that the brown daſhes are laid along 
the ſhaft of the feathers : the bill is black 
at the tip; but, at the root, it is of a 
pale red, as well as the legs. To this ſpe - 
cies we ſhall refer the Spotted Horſeman of 


Briſſon ., which appears to be „ a mi- 
nute variety. [4] 


+ Above, it is clothed with feathers blackiſh in the mid- 
dle, and ruſty-gray at the edges ; below, white, variegated 
with blackiſh ſpots; its rump and its lower belly, bright 
white; its lateral tail-quills ſtriped tranſverſely with white 
and G its legs red.” Totanus Nævius. Briſſon. 


[A] Specific cbaraQer of the Tringa Striota : * The baſe 
of its bill and its legs are bright yellow; its tail-quills 
white, ſtriped with brown; many of 1 its wing-quills White.“ 
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The VARIEGATED HORSEMAN. 


Fourth Species, 


Tringa Ochropus. Var. Gmel. 
Tringa Littorea, Linn, 
| Totanus Cinereus, Brill. 
l | | Calidris Nigra. Belon. Aldrov. Johnſt. and Charl. 
| Charadrius Nigricans. Barrere, 
T he Shore Sandpiper. Pen. and Lath, 


Is colours conſiſt of blackiſh, rufous, 
ETD and gray ; the blackiſh covers the upper 
N fide of the head and the back, and the 
| edges of theſe feathers are marked with 
YZ the rufous; the wings, too, are blackiſh, 
| and fringed with white or ruſty; theſe 
tints are intermingled with gray on all 
the forepart of the body; the legs and 
the bill are black, it 1s as large as the 
Red- ſhank, but its legs are not ſo tall. 

It appears that this bird builds its neſt 

very early in the ſeaſon, and that it returns 
into our provinces before the ſpring: } 
for B:16n ſays, that in the end of April 
the young ones were brought to him, and | 
that their plumage then reſembled much 
that of the Rail, and that “ he had not 
been accuſtomed to ſee theſe Horſemen, 
but in winter.” They do not breed equally 
| on 
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on all the coaſts of France; for example, 
we are aſſured, that they only pay a tran- 
ſient viſit in Picardy: they are driven thi- 


ther in the month of March by the north 


eaſt wind along with the Barges: they make 


but a ſhort ſtay, and do not repals till the 


month of September. They have ſome 
habits ſ milar to thoſe of the Snipes, though 
they come leſs abroad during the night, and 
appear oftener in the day time. They are 
ca:izht alſo by the ſpringe *. Linnzus ſays 
that this ſpecies is found in Sweden. Albin, 


fron an inconceiveable miſtake, calls it, 
a i; bite Heron, though the greateſt part of 


its plumage 1s black, and though 1t has 
not the frualleſt reſemblance to the Heron. 


M. Baillon, who communicated to us theſe fats, adds 
the following obſervation on one of theſe birds which 
he kept. I preſerved one of theſe birds laſt year in my 


gerden more than four months, I remarked that in time 
0: drought, it caught flies, beetles, and other inſeQs, no 


doubt for want of worms. It alſo ate bread ſoaked in 
War, but the maceration needed to be continued a whole 
Cy. Moulting gave it, in the month of Auguſt, new 
feathers to the wings, and it eloped in September. It was 
grown very ſamiliar, inſomuch that it followed the gardener, 
when he brought it food. If it ſaw him break off the 
lea” of a p! ant, it ran to pick up the worms that were 
diſlodged : a5 ſoon as it had eaten, it repaired to waſh itſelf 
in 2 bow! Giled with water, I never ſaw it with dry earth 
om its bill or its legs. This attention to cleanlineſs is com- 
mon to all the vermivorous birds.“ 
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The WHITE HORSEMAN, 
Fifth Species. 


Scolopax Candida. Gmel. 
Totanus Candidus. Brill. | 
The White Red-ſhank, or Pool- ſnipe. Edw. and Lath. 


us bird occurs at Hudſon's Bay, It 
is nearly the bulk of the firſt ſpe. 


cies; all its plumage is white, and its bill 
and legs are orange. 


Edwards thinks that it is one of thoſe 


birds whoſe plumage turns white from the 


influence of an arctic winter, and that the 


brown colour returns in ſummer; and in 


the figure, which that author gives, a tint 
of that colour appears on the great quills 


of the wings and of the tail, and marks 
the upper ſurface with ſmall waves, 


1 7 1 


The GREEN HORSEMAN. 


Sixth Species. 


Ralls: Bengalenfs, Gmel. 
Totanus Bengalenſis, Briſſ. 
The Bengal Water-Rail. Alb, 


A” B IN deſcribes this bird; but the figure 
* * which he gives is a very bad one: 
we may trace, however, the bill and legs 
of the Horſeman. It has a green tinge on 
the back and the wing, except the three 
firſt quills, which are purple and interſected 
by orange ſpots : there is ſome brown on 
the neck and the ſides of the head, and 
white on the crown, as well as on the 
breaſt. 5 
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The RUFF AND REEVE?, 


Les Combattans, vulgairement Paon de Mer, Buff. 
T riaga Pugnax. Linn. and Gmel. 
Pugnax. Briſſ. and Brun. 

Glareola Pugnax. Klein. 
Philomachus, Mehr. 


HESE birds are well entitled to the 

appellation of combattants, for they 
not only contend with each other in fingle | 
rencounters, but they -advance to battle 
in marſhalled ranks +: and theſe hoſtile 
armies are compoſed entirely of the males, 
which, in this ſpecies, are more numerous, 
it is ſaid, than the females: the latter 


wait the iſſue of the conflict, and become 


the prize of the victors, Love 1s then the 
ſource of theſe contentions, which nature 
ſeems to countenance by the diſproportion 
between the number of the males and that 
of the females 4. 

Every ſpring theſe birds arrive in great 
flocks on the coaſts of Holland ; Flanders 


In German KXampfhoehnlein ; in Flemiſh Kemperkens: 


in Swediſh and Daniſh Brunſpane: : and in Poliſh Ptak- Binge 


+ Klein. 
4 Aldrovandus. 


dY 


and 


: | THE RUFF,1N THE. SEASON OF LOVE. 
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zud England; and in all theſe countries 
they are believed to come from the north. 
They are known allo on the ſhores of the 
German-ocean, and are numerous in Swe— 
den, particularly in Scania“: they occur 
likewiſe in Denmark and in Norway ; 
and Muller ſays that he thrice received them 
from Finmark. It 1s uncertain where they 
ſpend the winter T. Since they appear 
regularly on our coaſts in the ſpring, and 
ſtay two or three months, it would ſeem, 
that they ſeek the temperate climates ; and 
if obſervers had not aſſured us, that they 
come from the north, we might juſtly 
draw the oppoſite inference, that they 
arrive from the ſouth. I ſhould therefore 
preſume that it is the caſe with theſe birds 
as with the Woodcocks, which are ſaid to 
come from the eaſt, and return to the weſt 
or the fouth, but which only deſcend from 
the mount#ins to the plains and again retire 
to their heights. It is even probable that 
tne Ruffs remain in the ſame country, 
only ſhifting to different parts of it accord- 
ing to the change of ſeaſons; and if their 
battles be fall only in the ſpring, it is 


Fauna Suecica. 

I Zoolog. Danic. P-· 24. 

Charleton ſays, that they annually arrive in the fens 
of Lincoln, and, after three months, retire he knows not. 
vhither. | 


K k 2 probable 
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probable, that at other times, they paſ; 
unobſerved, intermingled perhaps with the 


Duſky Sandpipers, or the Horſemen, to 


' which they bear great analogy. 


The Ruffs and Reeves are nearly the 


ſtature of the Red- ſhanks, though their legs 


are not quite fo tall; the bill has the ſame 
form, but ſhorter. The females are com- 
monly ſmaller than the males *, and reſem- 
ble them in their plumage, which is white 
with a mixture of brown on the upper 
furface. But the males in the ſpring are 


ſo different from one another, that each 


might be taken for a bird of a diſtinct | 
ſpecies : of more than a hundred, compared | 
by Klein at the houſe of the governor of 


Scania, there were only two preciſely ſimi- } 


lar; they varied either in ſhape or in the 


bulk of their ſwelled ruff round the neck. 


The feathers which compoſe that bunch 


appear in the beginning of the ſpring, and 


remain only 2 ſeaſon of love. But 
beſides the exuberance of growth at that 
time, the ſuperabundance of organic mole- 


cules diſplays itſelf alſo in the eruption of 


fleſhy turgid pimples on the foreſide of the 
head and round the eyes +, This double pro- 


* Rzaczynſki. 
+ Linnzus, Fauna Sueciea. 


duction 1 
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duction implies great prolific powers in 
the Ruffs. I know of no bird, M. Bail- 
lon writes us, in which the appetite of 
love is more ardent ; none whoſe teſticles 
are ſo large in proportion, each being 
near ſix lines in diameter, and an inch or 
more in length; the other organs of gene- 
ration are equally dilated in the ſeaſon of 
its amours. We may judge of the impe- 
tuoſity of their hoſtile aſſaults, from the 
ſtrength of that paſſion which blows up 
the fires of jealouſy and rivalſhip. I have 
often followed theſe birds in our marſhes 
(in Lower Picardy) where they arrive in the 
month of April with the Horſemen, but in 
ſmaller numbers. Their firſt object is to 
pair, or rather to contend for the females, 
whoſe feeble ſcreams rouſe and exaſperate 
the antagoniſts ; and the battle is long, 
obſtiniate, and ſometimes bloody. The van- 
quiſhed betakes himſelf to flight, but the cry 
of the firſt female which he hears, diſpels 
his fears and awakens his courage ; and he 
again renews the conflict, if another oppo- 
nent appears. Theſe ſkirmiſhes are repeated 
every morning or evening until the depar- 
ture of the birds, which happens ſometime 
in May; for only a few ſtragglers remain, 


and their neſts are never found in our 
marſhes,” 


ES: This 
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This accurate and very intelligent oh; 
ſerver remarks, that they leave Picardy wih 
a ſouth, or fouth or ſouth-eaſt wing, 
which carries them to the Engliſh coaſts, 
where they breed in very great numbers, 
particularly in the fens of Lincolnſhire, In 
that county, they afford conſiderable ſport : 
the fowler watches the inſtant when they 
are fighting, and throws his net over them“. 
They are fattened for the table with milk 
and crumbs of bread ; but, to keep them 
quiet and peaceful, they muſt be ſhut 
up in a dark room, for whenever the light 
is admittted they fall a quarrelling +, Nor 
can confinement ever eradicate the ſeeds 
of diſcord; and in their voleries, they bid 
defiance to all other birds , and if there 
were only a bit of green turf, they will 
fight for the poſſeſſion of it &; as if they 
gloried in their combats, they ſeem moſt 
animated in the preſence of ſpectators . 
The tuft in the males is not a warlike 


* Willughby, 

+ 1d. 

t The Chineſe have many birds which they call fghters, 
which they rear not for the ſake of ſong, but to exhibit their 
rancorous battles, See Hiſt, Gen. des "Vor. tom. vi. p. 487. 
However theſe are manifeſtly not our Ruffs, fince they 
are not larger than Linnets. 

§ Klein. 

j| Willughby. 
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ornament only, it is a ſort of defenſive 
armour which wards off the blows: its 
feathers are long, ſtiff and cloſe. They 


briſtle in a threatning manner when the 
bird makes an attack, and their colours 
form the chief difference between the indi- 


viduals. In ſome, theſe feathers are rufous, 
and in others, gray; in ſome, white, and 
in others, of a fine violet black, broken 
with rufous ſpots: the white complexion 
is moſt rare. In its form, too, this tuft 


is as variable as in its colours, OY the 


whole time of its growth we 
This beautiful ornament drops in a 


moult which theſe bird undergo about the 
end of June; as if nature reſerved her 


decorations and armour for the ſeaſon of 
love and of war: the vermilion tubercles 
grow pale, and obliterate, and their place 


becomes occupied by feathers : the males 


are no longer to be diſtinguiſhed from the 
females, and they all abandon the places 


* Of the eight figures which Aldrovandus gives from 
drawings ſent him by the Count d' Aremberg from Flan- 
ders, the one appears to be the female, five others males 
of moulting or of the growth of their ruff; and the eighth, 


which Aldrovandus himſelf thought to have ſomething. 


monſtrous, or at leaſt foreign to the ſpecies of the Ruff, 
15 nothing but a bad figure of the Horned Grebe, which 
this naturaliſt was ignorant of; we * treat of it in the 
ſequel, | 
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where they bred and hatched. They build 
in companies like the Herons; and that 
property alone induced Aldrovandus to 
claſs theſe birds together; but the ſtature 
and conformation of the Combatants re. | 
move them far from all the ſpecies of | 
Herons. [A! | 


[A] Specific character of the Ruff and Reeve, Tring. 
Pugnax : Its bill and legs are rufous, its three lateral tail— 
quills ſpotleſs, its face 1 with fleſhy granulated pc. 
pillæ.“ Theſe birds appear avout the end of April in 
Lincolnſhire, in the iſle of Ely, and in the Eaft Riding 


of Yorkſhire. They are caught with a net about forty 


yards long, and about ſeven or eight feet high, propped in an 
inclined oolition near the reeds, where the fowler lurks unti! 


the birds, enticed by a ſtale, alight under the net; he then 


pulls a cord, which lets it fall and ſecures them. They are 
fattened with milk, hempſeed, and ſometimes with boiled 
wheat; and to haſten the proceſs, ſugar is frequently added, 
They are then fold for half-a-crown a-piece; and it 
requires judgment to diſcern when they have attained 
the utmoſt pitch of fatneſs : for if the regimen be longe: 
continued, they will ficken and pine away. At this criti- 
cal period they ſel] at half-a-crown a-piece. The method 
of killing them is to ſever the head with ſciſſars; they 
ſtream a profuſion of blood.” They are dreſſed like the 
Woodgocks, and eſteemed moſt deliciou . 
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The MAU BEC HES. 


F u ES E birds may be ranged after the 
Horſemen and before the Green Sand- 
piper : they are rather larger than the latter, 
but ſmaller than the former: their bill 1s 
ſhorter, their Jegs not ſo tall, and their 
ape is rounder than that of the Horſe- 
men: their habits muſt be the ſame, thoſe 
at leaſt which depend on their ſtructure and 
their haunts; for they equally frequent the 
beach. We know nothing more of their 


economy, though we can enumerate four 
Ufferent ſpecies. 


The COMMON MAUBECHE. 


Firſt Speczes. 


Triaga Calidris. Linn, and Gmel. 
Calidris. Brifl, : | 
T he D Sand. piper. | Lath. 


is ten inches from the point of the 
* bill to the nails, and a little more than 
nine inches to the end of the tail; the 
icathers on the back, on the upper ſide of 

: | 5 the 
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the head, and on the neck, are blackiſh 
brown, edged with light cheſnut: all the 
forepart- of the head, of the neck, and 


of the back, is light cheſnut ; the nine 


firſt quills of the tail are deep brown above 
on the outſide ; the four next the body are 
brown, and the intermediate ones are 
brown gray, and edged with a narrow hem 
of white, The Maubecbes in general have 
the under part of the thigh naked, and the 
mid-toe connected as far as the firſt arti- 
culation to the outer toe, by a portion of 
membrane. We cannot, with Briſſon, refer 


to this bird the Raſticula Sylvatica of Gelner, 


which “ is larger than the Woodcock, and 
equal to a common Hen.“ It would be 
difficult to claſs that with any known 
ſpecies: and we may fave ourſelves the 
trouble, ſince Geſner acquaints us that he 
lays little ſtreſs on thoſe of his deſcriptions 
which were made from rude and apparently 
inaccurate drawings. [A] 


[A] Specihc character of the Duſky Sandpiper, T ringa- 


Calidris: Its bill and legs are blackiſh, its body olive 


below, its rump variegated,” 
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The SPOTTED MAUBECHE, 


Second Species: 


Tringa Nevia. Gmel. 

Calidris Nævia. Briſſ. 

Glareola Caftanea. Klein. 

FX Freckled Sandpiper, Penn. and Lath. 


T* us is diſtinguiſhed from the preced- 

ing, becauſe the brown aſh colour 
of its back and ſhoulders is variegated 
with conſiderable ſpots, ſome rufous, others 
blackiſh bordering on violet: it is alſo 
ſomewhat ſmaller, 1 


The GRAY MAU BE CHE. 


Third & pecies. 


Tringa Griſca. Gmel. 
Calidris Griſea. Brill, 
The Griſled Sandpiper. Lath, 


Hs bird is rather larger than the pre- 
ceding, but ſmaller than the firſt ſpe- 
cies, The ground of its colour is gray; 
the back is entirely of that colour ; the 
back is gray waved with whitiſh ; the fea- 
thers 
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thers of the upper ſide of the wings, and 
thoſe of the rump, are gray and bordered 
with white ; the firſt of the great quills of 
the wing are blackiſh brown, and the foreſide 
of the body is white, with ſmall black 
zig-zag ſtreaks on the flanks, the breaſt, 
and on the forepart of the neck. 


The SANDERLING. 
| Fourth Species. 
Cheradrius Calidris. Linn. and Gmel. 
Tringa Arenaria. Ray and Will. 


Calidris Griſea Minor. Brifl. 
The Sanderling, or Curæbiller. Alb. Will. Penn. and Lath. 


us is the ſmalleſt of the genus, not 
exceeding ſeven inches in length. Its 
plumage is nearly the ſame with that of the 
preceding, except that all the foreſide of 
its neck, and the underſide of its body, 
are very white. Theſe birds fly in flocks, 
and light on the beach. Willughby gives 
them four toes to each foot; but Ray, who 
ſeems however to copy that naturaliſt's 
deſcription, aſſigns only three, which would 
rather characterize the Plover. [A 

[A] Specific character of the Sanderling, Charadriss 
Caliaris : Its bill fand legs are black, its ſtraps and its 


rump are grayiſh, its body ſpotleſs, white below.“ It is 
common on the Corniſh coaſts, where it is called Carwillet 
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The GREEN SAND PIPER. 


Te Becaſſeau. Buff. 
T ringa-Ochropus, Linn. and Gmel, 


Tringa. Aldrov. Geſner. &c, 
Cinclas. Belon. 


 Glareola. Klein“ 


+ I T 1s as large as a common Snipe, 

but not ſo long ſhaped ; its back 1s 
ruſty aſh-colour with ſmall whitiſh drops 
on the edges of the feathers ; the head and 
neck are of a ſofter cinereous, mixing in 


ſtreaks with the white of the breaſt, which 
extends from the throat to the ſtomach and 


the belly; the rump is of the ſame white; 
the quills of the wing are blackiſh, and 
agreeably ſpotted with white below ; thoſe 
of the tail are ſtriped acroſs with blackiſh 
and with white; the head is, ſquare, like 
that of the Snipe, and the bill 1s of the 
tame form on a diminiſhed ſeale. 

The Green Sandpiper frequents the fides 
of water, and particularly running brooks : 


it runs among the gravel, or ſkims along 


* In Italian Cambettola, Giarola, and Pivinello. Alſo 
Cul-bianco; and hence the French Cul-blanc or white arſe. 

+ Some ſtrictures on the nomenclators are here omitted T. 

L Belon, | 


the 


— 


zo GREEN SAN PDPPIP E A. 
the ſarface. It utters a ſcreams as it riſes 
and flies, beating its wings with diſtin& 
and ſeparate ſtrokes. When purſued it 
ſometimes dives into the water. The Ring. 
tails often chaſe it, and take it by ſurprize 
while it is repoſing by the edge of the 
ſtream, or is occupied in the ſearch of its 
food: for the Green Sandpiper has not 
the ſecurity of birds that go in flocks, 
which commonly appoint one of their 
number to watch, as a centinel, the com- 
mon ſafety. It lives ſolitary in a ſmall diſ- 
trict, which it ſelects by the banks of a 
river, or on the ſea-ſhore*; and there it 


remains conſtantly, without roving, to any 


conſiderable diſtance. But this lonely ſavage 


mode of life does not extinguiſh its ſenſi- 
bility ; at leaſt its voice has a manifeſt 
_ expreſſion of ſentiment : it is a gentle ſweet 


whiſtle, modulated, with accents of lan- 
guor, which being diffuſed over the placid 


ſurface of the water, or mingled with its 


murmur, inſpires reflection and tender 
melancholy, It would appear, that this 
is the ſame bird with what is called the 
Sifloſſon (the Whiſtler) on the Lake of 
Geneva, where it is caught by the call, with 


med bull-ruſhes. It is known alſo on the 


C Willughby. 


Lake 
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Lake of Nantua, where it is terminated the 


pjvette, or Green foot. It is ſeen likewiſe 


in the month of June on the Rhone and the 
Saone; and in autumn among the gravel 
on the Ouche in Burgundy. Theſe birds 


occur, too, on the Seine; and it is remarked 
that, though ſolitary the whole ſummer, 
they form ſmall bodies of five or fix in 


the time of their paſſage, and are heard in 
the air in ſtill rights. In Lorraine, they 
arrive in the month of April, and retire 
in July *. 


Thus the Green Sandpiper, though at- 


tached to the ſame place during the time of 
its ſtay, paſſes from one country into ano- 
ther, even in thoſe ſeaſons when moſt other 
birds are detained by the duties of incuba- 
tion. Though ſeen two thirds of the year 


in the coaſts of Lower, Picardy, it cannot be 
ſaid to breed there: it is called the Little 


Horſeman in thoſe parts +; it haunts the 
mouths of rivers, and follows the tides ; 


it picks up the little fry of fiſh, and worms, 


on the ſand which 1s left bare and covered 
alternately by a thin ſheet of water. The 
Heſh of the Green Sandpiper is very deli- 
| licate, and even ſuperior in flavour to that 


* Obſervations of M. Lottinger. 


+ Obſeryations on the birds of our Weſt coaſts, com mu- 


nicated by M. Baillon, 
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312 GREEN SAN PDP IP E A. 
of the Snipe, according to Belon, though 
it has a ſlight odour of muſk. As it per- 
petually wags its tail in walking, natura. 
liſts have applied to it the name Cinclus, 
whoſe primitive ſignifies to ſhake or agi— 
tate *: but that character belongs as much 
to the common Sandpiper, or to the Purre; 
and a paſſage of Ariſtotle proves clearly, 
that the term does not correſpond to the 
Green Sandpiper, That philoſopher deno- 
minates the three ſmalleſt Marſh Birds 


TRIPS OX OWIXACE, XEYKAGS 3 . theſe, ſays he, 


the Cinclus and Scheniclus are the ſmalleſt; 
and the Trinjas the largeſt, being equal 
to a Thruſh.” + The Tringas is therefore 
indicated by its bulk to be the ſame with 
the Green Sandpiper ; but we have not 
data to decide whether the two others 
correſpond to the common Sandpiper, 


or to the Purre, or to our little Cincle. 


But nothing can equal the confuſion in 


which nomenclators have involved this 


ſubject : ſome term the Green Sandpiper 
the Water-hen, others the Sea-partridge ; 
ſome, as we have ſeen, call it by the 
name Cincle, but the greater number 
apply the term Trixga; perverting its ſigni- 
fication however by making it generic. 


* KiyzAocs from x19 οuh, and this from x¹α,, do move. 
I Hl. Animal, Zib. viii. 4. | 


Hence 
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Hence the profuſion of epithets and phraſes 
that have been employed, and the multitude 
of inaccurate figures and of vague references: 4 
and Klein juſtly laments the impoſſibility {1 
of reconciling the chaos of deſcriptions f 
which abound in the works of authors, 
who have blindly copied and compiled, 
without conſulting nature, A! 


[A] Specific character of the Green Sandpiper, Tringa 

Ocbrepus: The tip of its bill is pointed, its legs green- 
ich, its back brown-green ; its belly and its utmoſt tail» 

- quills, white.” | | 


vor, v II. L 1 
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The COMMON SANDPIPER, 


La Guignette, Buff. 
Tringa Hypoleucos, Linn. and Gmel. 
Guinetta. Bri, 
Tringa Minor, Ray. 
Gallinula Hypoleucos, John. * 
'T exactly reſembles the preceding i in its 
form and plumage, only ſmaller. Its 
throat and belly are white; its breaſt 
ſpotted with gray daſhes on white; its 
back and rump gray, not ſpotted with 
white, but flightly waved with black, 
with a ſmall ſtreak of that colour on the 
ſhaft of each feather; and upon the 
whole, there is a reddiſh reflection; the 
tail is a little longer and more ſpread, 
than that of the Green Sandpiper: it 
likewiſe wags its tail as it walks; and 
hence ſome naturaliſts have termed it 
Motacilla, which has already been beſtowed 
on a multititude of ſmall birds. 
The Sandpiper lives ſolitary by the verge 
of water, and haunts the ſandy firands and 
ſhores. Many of theſe birds are ſeen near 
the ſources of the Moſelle in the Voſges, 
where they are called Lamb:che, It leaves 
that country in the month of July, after 
having reared its young. 


In German £yferlin + in Swediſh, Sxaeppa. It 
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It ſprings at a diſtance, and utters ſome 
ſcreams “; and it is heard during the 
night to cry on the beach with a wailing 
voice: and the ſame property ſeems to 
belong to the Green Sandpiper . 

Both theſe ſpecies advance far into the 
north I, and have thence migrated into the 
cold and temperate parts of the New Con- 
tinent : in fact, a Green Sandpiper which 
was ſent to us from Louiſiana, ſeemed 


to differ little or nothing from that of 


Europe [A] 


* Willughby. 

+ The Pilvenctegen, according to repreſented 
by Geſner as a moaning bird. 

Fauna Suecica, Nos, 147, and 152. 


[A] Specific character of the Sandpiper, Tringa Hype- 
leucos + „Its bill is ſmooth, its legs livid ; ite body eine- 
reous, with black daſhes, below white.” 
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. The SBA PAR TRIDGEF, 
Pur name Partridge has very impro- 
perly been applied to this bird; ſince 
the only relation conſiſts in a ſmall reſem- 
blance of the bill, which is pretty ſhort, 
convex above, compreſſed at the ſides, and 
curved near the point, as in the gallina- 
ceous tribes. In the form of its body and 
the faſhion of its feathers, it bears more 
analogy to the Swallows ; for its tail is 
forked, its wings have great extent and 
ſtretch to a point. Some authors have 
called it G/areoia, alluding to its frequent- 
ing the ſtrands by the ſea-ſhore. It feeds 
chiefly on worms and Aquatic inſets, It 
alſo haunts the brinks of brooks and rivers, 
as on the Rhine near Straſburg, where 
according to Geſner it has the German 
appellation Kappriegerle. Kramer deno- 
minates it Pratincola (Prati-incola) becauſe 
he ſaw many of them in the extenſive mea- 
dows which border on a certain lake in 
Lower Auſtria, But whether it 1nhabits 
the verge of rivers and lakes, or the ſea— 
ſhore, it univerſally prefers the ſtrands and 
ſandy channels, to the muddy bottoms. 

Mo ol rk We 
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We know four ſpecies or varieties of 
theſe Sea-partridges which ſeem to form a 
ſmall diſtin& family amidſt the numerous 


tribe of little Shore-birds. 


— 


The GRAY SEA-PARTRIDGF. 
: Firſt Species. . - 


Hirunde- Pratincola. Linn. 

Glareola-Auſtria. Gmel. 

Pratincola. Klein. * 

Glan. Brill. | | ) 

Hirundo Marina. Ray. Will, and Johnſt. & e. F 

The Auſtrian Pratincole. Lath, 
Puls, with the following ſpecies, ap- 

* pears ſometimes, though ſeldom, on the 
rivers in ſome of the provinces of France, 
particularly in Lorraine, where Lottinger 
aſſures us he has ſeen it. All the plumage 
is gray, tinged with rufous on the flanks 
and on the ſmall quills of the wings ; 
the throat only is white incloſed by a black 
rim; the rump is white, and the legs red: 
It 1s nearly as large as a Blackbird. The 
Sea-{wallow of Aldrovandus, which, in 
__ other reſpects, is much analogous to this 
ſpecies, appears to form a variety, it hav- 

ing, according to that naturaliſt, very black 
legs, £ | 
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The BROWN SEA-PARTRIDGE. 
Second Species. 


Glareola Senegalenſis, Gmel. and Briff: 
Tringa Fuſca. Linn. 
The Senegal Pratincole. Lath. 


Pu HIS ſpecies, which is found in Senegal 
andi is of the ſame ſize with the pre- 
ceding, differs however in being entirely 
brown. We are inclined to think that 
this variation reſults from the influence 
of climate. 


The G I AR OIL E. 
Third Species. 


Clareola Næwia. Gmel. and Briſf. 
Callinula Melampus. Aldrov. Geſn. Ray and Kleis. 
The Spotted Pratincole, Lath. 


G IAROLA is the name which this bird 

receives in Italy. Aldrovandus pro- 
perly refers to it the Melampus (Blackfoot) 
of Geſner, all thoſe of this genus being 
diſtinguiſhed by their black legs. The 


German 7 Rot enillis (red- clouded) 
alludes 


COLLARED SEA PART RI DGE 


alludes to the reddiſh ground of its plum- 
age, ſpotted with whitiſh or brown; the 
wing is Cinereous, and its quills black, 


— _— —_—__oimn fd — Fm — — 


The. . COLL AREDERA. 
PARTRIDGE. 
Fourth Species, 


Glareola duftriaca. Far. 1. Gmel. 
_ Glareola Torquata. Briſſ. 
Fux German name of this bird Riegerle, 


its habits are perhaps the ſame with thoſe 
of the Common Sandpiper, But if we 


admit the accuracy of Geſner's figure, 
both the form of its bill and the colours 
of its plumage, import its relation to the 


Sea-partridges: the back 1s cinereous, 
and alſo the upper ſurface of the wing, 
of which the great auilis are blackiſh; 


the head is black, with two white lines 


on the eyes; the neck is white, and 
a brown circle ſurrounds it below like a 
collar; the bill is black, and the legs yel- 
114 lowiſh; 


" imphes that it is perpetually in motion. 
In fact, when it hears any noiſe, it is 
alarmed, and runs or flies away with a fee- 
ble ſhrill cry. It frequents the ſhores, and 
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220 COMMON SEAPARTRIDGE, 
lowiſh. It is one of the ſmalleſt ſpecies ; 

Schwenckfeld aus that it breeds on the 
ſandy brinks ot rivers, and lays leven oblong 
eggs; he _ that it runs very faſt, and, 
in the ſunmer nt, utters a little ſcream 


ful, tu, with a a ringing VOICE, : 


i 
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The 8 R A IL A R K. 


Tringa Cinclus. Linn. and Gmel. 
The Leaſt Snipe, Sloane and Brown, 
The Purre, or Stine ©. Penn. and Lath. 


novGn this bird has the name of 
Lark, it bears ſcarce any reſemblance 
to it, except in its bulk and in the plumage 
of its back 4: in its form and its habits, 
it is entirely different. It lives by the 
verge of water; and never leaves the ſhores; 
the under part of its thigh is naked, and its 
bill lender, cylindrical, and obtuſe, as in 
the other Scoſopacious birds, and this is only 
ſhorter in proportion than that of the 
Jack- ſnipe, which it reſembles 1 in its air 
and figure. 


It prefers the ſea coaſt, though it alſo 


frequents the rivers; it flies in flocks often 
ſo thick that a number may be killed by 
a ſi»gle ſhot; and Belon expreſſes his won- 
der to find the markets on our coaſts ſo 


to him, the fleſh is better than that of a 


t dea. 


of 


well ſupphed with theſe birds. According, 


common Lark; but if kept tor any length 


In Suſſex, it is called the Ox-eye, according to Ray. T. 
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of time, it contracts an oily taſte. When 
one is killed, the reſt crowd round the 
| ſportſman, as if to protect their compa- 
nion. Faithful to each other, they give a 
mutual ſcream in riſing, and in a body ſkim 
along the ſurface of the water, At night, 
they are heard to call and cry on the ſtrands 
and little iſlets. 

They aſſemble in autumn; thoſe which 
had ſeparated to breed re-unite with their 
new families which uſually conſiſt of four 
or five young. The eggs are very large in 
proportion to the ſize of the bird : they 
are dropped on the naked ſand. The Com- 
mon and Green Sandpipers have the ſame 
habits, and build no neſt. The Sea Lark 
procures its prey along the ſhore, walking, 
and perpetually wagging its tail. 

Theſe birds paſs into other countries; 
and it appears that on ſome of our coaſts, 
they are migratory only. Of this we are 
aſſured, at leaſt with regard to Lower Picardy, 
by an excellent obſerver *: there they arrive 
in the month of September with the weſt- 
erly winds, and make only a tranſient halt; 
they will not ſuffer a perſon to approach to 
them nearer than twenty paces, which 
would make us conjecture that they are not 


* M. Baillon, 


hunted 
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hunted in the country from whence they 
come. 


They muſt alſo have penetrated far into 


the north, and have paſſed into the other 
continent; for the ſpecies is found to be 
ſettled in Louifiana * in the Antilles +, 
Jamaica }, St. Domingo and in Cayenne 8. 
The two Sea- larks from St. Domingo which 
Briſſon has given ſeparately, appear to be 
only varieties of the European ſpecies. In 
the Old Continent they are ſpread from 

north to ſouth; for according to Kolben 
it occurs in the Cape of Good Hope, and 
Willughby and Sibald repreſent the Stint 
as a native of Scotland. [A] 


»Le Page du Pratz; Hiſt. de la Louifiane, tom. ii. p. 118. 

+ The Sea-larks and other ſmall Sea- birds are aſtoniſhingly 
numerous in all the ſalt marſhes, Dutertre, tom. xi. p. 277, 

4 Sloane and Browne. 

S Every year theſe birds are ſeen in Cayenne, and on 
the whole coaſt; they aſſemble at ſpring tides, and ſome- 
times in ſuch numbers, that the banks of the rivers where 
the influx reaches are covered with them, either on the 
ground or in the air; their flocks are ſo thick, that a perſon | 
will fometimes kill forty or fifty of them at one ſhot. The 
inhabitants of Cayenne alſo hunt them at night on the 
ſands, where theſe birds eat the little worms left by the ſea. 
They ſometimes perch on the mangroves by the water's 
edge; their fleſh is very good eating. In the rainy ſeaſon, 
they are very numerous in St. Domingo and Martinico; 
but it is uncertain how they breed, or where they lay their. 
eggs.“ Remarks made by M. de la Borde, King's phyſician 
at Cayenne, 

[A] Specific character of the Purre or Stint, Tringa-Cin- 
clus : Its bill and legs are black, its ſtraps white, its tail 
and rump gray and brown,” 


N ä 1 


The G 1 NGO L B, 


Trirga Alpira. Linn. and Gmel, 
Cinclus T orguatus, 
Galiinago Anglicana. Briſſ. 


The Duulin. Penn. and Lath, 


ARrxisToOTLE has applied the name 
'* Cincles to the leaſt of all the Shore- 
birds; and we have adopted it. It appears 
to be ſubordinate to the preceding ſpecies ; 
rather ſmaller, not ſo tall; it has the ſame i 
colours, with this ſingle difference, that tex 
are more diſtinct ; the daſhes on the upper 1 
ſurface are more finely traced, and there is 
a zone of ſpots of the ſame colour on the 
breaſt : which has induced Briſſon to call 
it the Collared Sea Lark. In other reſpeCts, 
it has the habits of that bird, and it often 
allociates with it. Its tail has a ſort of 
tremulous motion, which Ariſtotle ſeems 
to aſcribe to his Cinclos. But we have not 
been able to diſcover in it the other pro- 
perties which he mentions ; viz. that being 
once caught it grows very tame, though 
it ſhews much cunning in avoiding ſnares, 
With regard to the long and obſcure diſlery 
tation 
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tation of Aldrovandus on this ſubject, we 
can derive nothing more than that the 
Italians apply the names Giarolo and Giaron- 


cello to the Dunlin and the Stint. [A] 


[A] Specific charafter of the Tringa Alpina : It is 
brown brick. coloured, its breaſt blackiſh, its tail-quills 
whitiſh cinereous, its legs duſkiſh.““ 


Tan the hiſtory of the Land-birds we- 
ſhall ſubjoin the following particu- 
lars, tending to throw light on the ſubject. 
The huſbandmen of antiquity were di- 
rected in their agricultural labours by the 
riſing of ſome noted conſtellations, by the 
appearance of certain birds, and by the 
flowering of particular plants. An atten- 
tion to theſe phenomena is now ſuper— 
ſeded by our ſimple and accurate chrono- 
logy; yet as a ſubject of curioſity, it ought 
not to be wholly diſregarded. With this 
view one of the diſciples of Linnæus con- 
ſtruced, at Upfal in Sweden, what he 
terms a Calendar of Fora, We have ſe— 
lected from it the circumſtances relating to 
birds, and have joined the obſervations 
made at Stratton in Norfolk, by Mr. Stil- 
lingfleet. Upfal is in latitude 592 517 
Stratton in 52 45 
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| At Stratton. At Upfat. 
The Wood Lark ſings February 4|March 20- 
Rooks begin to pair - | — 
Geele begia to lay - | 
The White Wagtail }| 5 
appeats |——— 12 april 13. 
The Thruſh fing 16 


The Chaflinch tings - | 16 
Partridges begin to pair | — 1 
; Rooks begin to build March 2 | 
| The Thruſh ſings 3 4 3 
The Ring Dove coves |——— ;|Lapwing returns, 
The Swallow returns | April 61W1ld Duck returns, 
The Nightingale fings | —— g{Swan & Land Rail re, 


TheBittern makes a noiſt]———— 1 Keſtrel returns, 
i The Red-ſtart returns |——— 16 Turkey fits. 
The Cuckoo {ings — jJ——  17]May 12. 
Tbe Black. cap ſings 12 288 
The White- throat ſings— — 28[May 5, the Stare rety, 


> — — — . — ̃ — — do 


The Goat-ſucker heard June 5|May 9, Swallow and 
The Nightingale ſings — 15] Stork return, 
The Rooks ceaſe to | [May 15. Nightingale 
reſort in the cen: about 21] returns. 
ing totheir neſt- tree; 1 5 | 
Young Partridges ſeen {July 18]]uly 15, the Cuckoo 
Hens moult - = þ— 20] filent. 
Tae Ring Dove coves [—— 31 


The Nutbatch chatters [Auguſt 7 Birds of paſſage pres 
\Ro»ks viſit their neſt TN pare for their de- 
trees in the evening, q — 121 parture. 
without rooſting 
The Stone Curlew | 
wbiſtles at night I | 
TheGoatſucker makes) | 
a noiſe in che r 
in 
Rocks rooſt on their 
neſt trees | 
The Goatilucker no 
 . longer heard d 
The Robin fings - — 26 
| 
1 


The Chaffinch chips September 16 


Swallows gone — 2 — 21 September 17, Wag- 
The Wood-lark fins! 5 ail departs 


| 


The Fieldfare appears 
The Blackbird ſings 
The Thruſh ſings 
The Royſton- Crow returns 
The Blackbird ſings 
The Wood-lark ſings 
The Ring Dove cooes 


The Wild Geeſe retire from the tow: 


The Woodcock returus 
The Sky-lark 
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At Stratton. 


— | September 25 
w | 27 
- | 2 
- October - 
— fo 7 


- 4 _ 
—_— 


The following TABLES 


which we have extracted front. 


Mr. WHIT E's Natural Hiſtory of Selborne, exhi- 


bit a ſynoptic view of our ſinging birds, and illuſtrate 
the climate of the South of England. 


LisT of the SUMMER 


Bixps or Passacr, ranged in 


the order of their appearance in the neighbourhood of 


delborne in Hampſhire, 


1 The Wryneck - = 
2 The Smalleſt Wil- 
low-wren 


5 The Nightingale - 

6 The Cuckoo 

7 The Middle Willow- 
wren 


8 The White-throat 


— — 


9 The Rec-ſart 


ro The Stone Curlew 

11 The !urtie Dove 
12 The Graſhopper-lark 
13 Phe Swift - 
14 The Lets Reed-fparrow 
15 The Land- rail 
16 The Largeſt Willow- | 
wren 

17 The Goatſucker 
18 The Flycatcher = 


— 


ö 


The middle of March: batſh note. 


March 23: chirps till September 


2 The Swallows and 
OR Jag April 13. 
4 The Black cap - {April 13: ſweet wild note. 


Beginning of April. 

Middle of April. 

Middle of April; 
nn, 

Middle of April: mean note: 
lings till September. 


ö 


ſweet plaintive 


ö 


Middle of April: more aprecabls 

ſong. | 
[End of March: loud noddurnal 
ö whiſtle. 


| 
{Middle of April: a ſmall ſibilous 
| Note till the end of July, 
{About April 27, 


3 
Ene of April. 


Beginning of May. 
May 12. 


| 


— —— et oe 


16 The Groſbeak 


[ 


A LisT-of the WINTER BIRDS of PASSAGE, 


The Ring-ouzel * 
2 The Redwing 


3 The Fieldfare 


4 The Royſton-crow = 
5 The Woodcock < 
6 The Snipe | 

7 The Jack-ſnipe 
$ The Wood-pigeon 
9 The Wild Swan 
40 The Wild Gooſe 


it The Wild Duck | 


i2 The Pochard 

13 The Wigeon 

14 The Teal 
is The Croſbill 


Michaelmas * and again about 


q 


1 


{Appear only occaſionally: 
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the 14th March. 
About Old Michaelmas. 


Appears about Old Michaelmast 


| 


47 The Silktail 


. 1 — R , = 
— — 
* 


A LIST of BIRDS that 


continue their SONG till aftet 


MIDSUMMER. 


1 The Wood-lark | 
2 The Song-thruſh = - 


3 The Wren and Red- 
„ breaſt. - 
The Hedge-ſ{parrow 
The e e a 
The Sky- lark 
7 The Swallow 


_ & The Black-capß - 


9 The Tit-lark — 
10 The Black-bird - 


11 The White-throat =« 
12 The Gold- finch = 

13 The Green-hnch =» 
14 The Commoa Linget 


From Jobuney to the end of 

| autumn. 

From February to Auguſt, and 

again in Autumn. 

The whole year except in hard 

froſt, 

Early in February till 10th July, 

Early in February till 21k Aug. 

From February to October. 

From April to September. 

Beginning of April till 13th July. 

Middle of April till 16th July. 

February tik! 23 July, and again 
in autumn. 

April till 23d july. 

April till 10th September. 

Till July and zd Auguſt. 


its note in October. 


Whiltles till Auguſt, and reſumes 


<= 
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A Lisr of SoFT-nitLLED INnSECTIVoROUS BiR Ds 
which remain with us the whole W1xTes, 


1 The Red-breaf: 

2 The Wren. 

3 The Wag tails. 
4 The W heat- ear, 

: The Win- chat. 

6 The Stope- chat. 


7 The Gole-creſted Wren. 


A List of Bikys that Sing while on Wing, 


1 The Sky-larck - [Rifing bad, and falling. 


2 The Tit-latk - Defcending; fittiog on ttees; and 


| walking on the ground, 

; The Wood-lark - [Sufpended. Sometimes whole fum- 
| mer niphts. 

4 The White-throat With jerks and geſticulations. 

5 'I he Black-bird - Sometimes from buth to buſh. 

6 The Swallow = [n loft ſunny weather. 


- The Wren - Sometimes from buſh to buſh, 


Bix ps that Sing in the Nich. 
[ | The Niahripgale -In Shady coverts, 


2 The Woed-lark - [Suſpended in Mid-air, - 
3 Leſs Recd-5parrow [Among reeds and willows, 


VOL, Vit. 


The following Table is borrowed from the Philoſo- 
ſophical Tranſactions for 1773. Every perſon will 
not perhaps form the ſame opinion with Mr. Barrington 
on a ſubject ſo diſputable as the comparative merits 
of Singing Birds. We inſert it however for its 

cCurioſity. 


A TAI E of the Cour ARITIVE MERNIx of the 
Barrisn SINOINOGBIRABS. 


N. B. 20 is the point of abſolute perfection. 


[Mel- |SprightPlain- | Com- Execu- 
tlowneſs|ly notes tive paſs. jtion. 
r notes. 
The Nightingale - | 1 -I4 I IC IC 
. | The Sky lark 3 4 | © : 18 18 
1 The Wood-lark - | 18 4 | 17 18 
5} The Titlark- [12 j 12 412 12 12 
| . "The ieee {| 22 { 16 i2.-4 .10- | 46 
| | The Gold finch -<| 4 | 19 VV 
| The Chaf-finch - | 4 I2 474-3 8 
The Green-finch 4 4 | 4 3-4 1-0 
| The Hedge-ſparrow (8 T ® „„ 
E: 2 me ig - 1" 2}: 4 0} 4 4 
0 ; The Red pol! (0 4 0 3-4 4 
| The Thruſh - - £1 -# FE 4 
The Black-bird - 411 4 0 1 
The Robin 6 16 12 11 
The Wren - r 4 
The Reed-ſparrow j © 4 & +41 8 2 
The Black-cap - 14 1 13 „ 


| 

| 

lf | END OF THE SEVENTH VOLUME. 
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